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Princeton's 150% dnmiversary 


By Henry van Dyke 
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With Twelve Pictures 
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By Lord Kinnaird 
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DAPHNE 
Or the Pipes of Arcadia 
A libretto of a comic opera by 


- Marguerite Merington, author 
of Mr. gt 


_ Mr. Sothern’s play, “ Cap- 
tain Lettarblair.” Illustrated 
by _F. T. Richards, of Life. 

his libretto won the $500 prize 
offered by the National Con- 
Pitta of Music. 16mo, cloth, 


THREE 
STRIKING 
NOVELS 
The Metropolitans 


A novel of New York society, 
by * peo Drake. The scene is 
laid mainly in New York, but 
yery in the Arctic regions. 

2mo, 300 pages, $1.25. 


“The Wonderful Wheel 


A romance of Louisiana, by 
Mary Tracy Earle. Daintily 
pathetic and delightfully hu- 
morous. 12mo, 150 pages, $1.25. 


Gold 


A _Dutch-Indian novel by 
Annie Linden. A story whic 
will have freshness and fascina- 
tion for American readers. 
12mo, 258 pages, $1.25. 


TWO 
‘«¢ THUMB-NAIL” 
BOOKS 


Break o’ Day 


By George Wharton Ed- 
wards, author of “ Thumb-Nail 
Sketches,” etc. Stories of the 

eculiar People of Long Codiac. 

Illustrated by the author. Jn 
dainty leather, 163 pages, $1.00. 


Tracings 


By E. Scott O’Connor. 200 
apothegms. Clever and origi- 
nal. In leather binding, $1.00. 


NEW EDITIONS 


Ranch Life and the 
Hunting Trail 


By Theodore Roosevelt, illus- 
trated by Frederic Remington. 
One of Mr. Roosevelt’s most 
popular books, originally issued 
at $5.00. New edition in hand- 
some binding (royal 8vo), with 
additional pictures, $2.50. 


Daddy Jake 


oy “ Uncle Remus.” One of 
= Chandler Harris’s famous 
ks. Stories about Br’er 
B’ar, Br’er Fox, and other well- 
known animals. Illustrated by 
Kemble. Now issued in new 
form, and made a companion 
volume to Kipling’s Jungle 
Books. 12mo, pages, $1.25. 


NOVELTIES 
FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Rhymes of the States 


By Garrett Newkirk. Illus- 
trated-by Harry Fenn. A geo- 
graphical aid to young people, 
with many novel features. 100 
TK handsome cloth binding, 


The Shadow Show 


By Peter S. Newell, author of 
the ei Turvy books. One 
of Mr. Newell’s most unique 
productions. Oblong, 90 pages, 
= pictures, in boards, 


Gobolinks for Young 
and Old 


By Ruth McEnery Stuart 
and Albert Bigelow Paine. A 
novelty consisting of grotesque 
pictures, reproductions of odd- 
shaped blots of ink, accom- 
ened by nonsense verses. 

ith the book are directions 
for playing the new game of 
Gobolinks. $1.00. 


Paper Doll Poems 


By Pauline King. A non- 
sense book written by a big 
child for little ones, containin 
pictures in imitation of dolls 
and animals cut out of paper 
for the amusement of children, 
with verses. Oblong, in boards, 
75 cents. 
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A NEW ART BOOK OF GREAT BEAUTY 


MODERN FRENCH MASTERS 


Biographical and Critical Reviews 
by Well-known American Artists 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS ON PLATE PAPER 


ONTAINING twenty articles on the most famous modern French painters, 
Géréme, Puvis de Chavannes, Carolus-Duran, Bonnat, Meissonier, Rousseau, 
Corot, Diaz, Troyon, Millet, Courbet, etc., written by their American pupils and 
admirers, including Kenyon Cox, Will H. Lowe, J. Carroll Beckwith, E. H. Blashfield, 
Theodore Robinson, D. W. Tryon, J. Alden Weir, Wyatt Eaton, W. A. Coffin, G. P. A. 
Healy, and others. Illustrated by wood-engravings and~ by half-tones; royal 8vo, 300 
pages, $10.00. Edited by Prof. John C. Van Dyke, author of “Old Dutch and 
Flemish Masters,” “ Art for Art’s Sake,” etc. 











Ready 
Wednesday, October 28. 
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NUMBER 


ALL NEW FEATURES 


“ Campaigning with Grant” 
BY GEN. HORACE PORTER . 


Pizst instalment of a remarkable series of papers by the man who was closest to 
General Grant. Pen-pictures of Grant as a man and as a soldier, and of campaign 
life and scenes. Full of anecdote and humor; richly illustrated. 


First Chapters of a Great Novel of the American Revolution 


‘HUGH WYNNE, FREE QUAKER 
Sometime Brevet Lieut.-Colonel on the Staff of his Excellency George Washington ” 
BY DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL 


HIS powerful romance, Dr. Mitchell’s masterpiece, is a story of the American 
Revolution and of Philadelphia society from 1753 to 1783. Washington, Franklin, 
Lafayette and other famous men figure in it. Illustrated by Howard Pyle. 















ury Co.’s New | 








First Chapters of a Novel by F. Marion Crawford 
‘‘ A Rose of Yesterday,’’ a romarite of modern life in Europe, begins in this num- 
ber. New features will be announced from time to time. A series of engravings 
by Cole, of old English masters, begins also in the November number, which 
contains a most interesting table of contents, including the article on 


‘¢ Election Day in New York’’ 


by Ernest Ingersoll, with striking illustrations by the new artist Jay Ham- 
Lidge. Other artists represented are Boutet de Monvel, Castaigne, 

Louis Loeb, C. A. Vanderhoof, Max F. Klepper, F. H. Lungren, 
C. S. Reinhart, Harry Fenn, W. H. Drake and Peter Newell. 

Sold everywhere: 35 cents. Yearly subscriptions (which 
aoane bain with this issue), $4.00. ll dealers 

take subscziptions, or remittance may be made 

to The Century Co., Union 

Square, New York. 














AMERICAN HIGHWAYS 


By PROF. N. S. SHALER 


A BOOK which sets forth the gospel of good roads with a clearness and force that 

distinguish everything that Professor Shaler has written,—one that will prove inval- 
uable in directing into effective channels the rising tide of interest in the condition of our 
highways. Every bicycler should appreciate Professor Shaler’s advocacy of the cause he 
has at heart. It is just the book to buy and present to the people in charge of roads in 
the improvement of which a wheelman is interested, as it is full of practical suggestions 
for the building of both city and country roads. 12mo, about 300 pages, price $1.50. 





PUBLISHED BY THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 





NEW BOOKS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


The Century Book of 
Famous Americans 


By Elbridge S. Brooks. A 
companion volume to the pop- 
ular ‘ Century Book for Young 
Americans,” by the same au- 
thor. , The any of a pilgrims. 
age of a party of young p 
to Aseaon’s historic hoaueh 
and describing the early days of 
Washington, Lincoln, Grant 
Jefferson, Webster, Clay, and 
other famous men. Square 8vo, 
250 pages, with nearly as many 
illustrations, $1.50. 


The Prize Cup 


_ By J. T. Trowbridge. A cap- 
ital story for boys and girls, by 
the author of “ Cudjo’s Cave,” 
sed llustrated, 12mo, 234 pages, 


The Swordmaker’s Son 


By W. O. Stoddard. A dra- 
matic story of nor life at the 
beginning of the Christian era, 
the plot bringing the young hero 
into active persons with 
the founding of istianity. 
Illustrated, pages, $1.50. 


Sindbad, Smith & Co. 


By Albert Stearns. A new 
Arabian tae story ng 
author of “ Chris and the Won- 
derful Lamp.” Illustrated by 
Birch. 270 pages, $1.50, 


Bound Volumes of 
St. Nicholas 


Beautifully illustrated vol- 
umes for the year ending Octo- 
ber 1896, of the greatest of all 
children’s magazines. Full of 
stories, serials, and short arti- 
cles, poems, and jingles. Large 
8vo, 1,000 pages, 1,000 pictures, 
in two parts, $4.00. 


IN PREPARATION 


The Cat and the Cherub 


Stories by Chester Bailey 
Fernald, some ot them repub- 
lished from The Century others 
new. 12mo, 300 pages, $1.25. 


Quotations for 
Occasions 


A collection of about 1,500 
clever and appropriate quota- 
tions for use on dinner menus, 
invitations. concert programs, 
etc. 12mo,about 200 pages, $1.50. 


The Shadow Christ 


By the Rev. Gerald Stanley 
Lee. A study of Christ’s fore- 
runners in the Old Testament. 
Highly imaginative, treating 
an old — with great force. 
12mo, $1.25. 


Stories of a Sanctified 
Town 


By Lucy S. Furman. The 
religious experiences of a Ken- 
tucky community. 12mo,about 
200 pages, $1.25. 


Sonny 


“J Ruth McEnery Stuart. A 
book of stories having a contin- 
uous thread of narrative. They 
are stories of great power and 
interest, 1l6mo, $1.00. 


An Artist’s Letters 
from Japan 


By John La Farge. Richl 
illustrated, 8vo, 250 pages, $3.00. 


Impressions of South 
Africa 


By James Bryce, M.P., au- 
thor of “ The American Com- 
monwealth,” etc. ihe result 
of a careful study of the sub- 
ject and of a —- recently made 
through South Africa. 8vo, 
about 300 pages, $3.00. 


Without Prejudice 


By I. Zanegwill, author of 
“ The Children of the Ghetto,” 
etc. A collection of causeries 
on men, women, and books, 
written with a trenchant pen; 
the keenness of its satire dis- 
sembled by alight touch. $1.50. 
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NOW READY 


THE PROPHETS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT, 
The Very Rev. W. H. FREMANTLE, 


Rev. FRANCIS BROWN, 


A SERIES OF ESSAYS 
BY THE 
Rev. GEORGE MATHESON, 
Professor ADOLF HARNACK, 


Rev. MARCUS DODS, 
Rev. A. I'l. FAIRBAIRN, 


Rev. A. C. McGIFFERT, 
Rev. T. T. MMUNGER, 


Rev. A. V. G. ALLEN, and Very Rev. F. W. FARRAR. 


I.—WHAT IS A PROPHET? By the Rev. 
LyMAN ABBOTT, D.D., Pastor of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn. 

IIl.—ISAIAH AS A PREACHER. By the Rev. 
FRANCIs Brown, D.D., Professor in Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 

IIl.—THE APOSTLE PAUL. By the Rev. 
GEORGE MATHESON, D.D., Pastor of St. 
Bernard’s Church, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

IV.—CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. By the 
Rev. Marcus Dons, D.D., Professor of 
New Testament Exegesis in New College, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 





NEW VOLUME 


History, Prophecy, and the Monuments ; 
Or, Israel and the Nations 


By JAMES FREDERICK McCURDY, Ph.D., LL.D. 
8vo, cloth, $3, et. 


Vol. 2._TO THE FALL OF NINEVEH. 
Already Published: 


Vol 1.—TO THE DOWNFALL OF SAMARIA  8vo, $3 et. 
The Third Volume will appear early in 1897 


‘* The author of this work has given us a scholarly, carefully prepared, and valu- 
containing the history of 


able study of the written and monumental records 
Israel.” —Herald and Presbyter. 


“ A work which American scholarship has just reason to feel proud of. 
It is to be heartily recommended 
to the general public as a very useful compendium. Pl Bible readers and Bible 


notable contribution to an important subject. .. . 


” 


students alike, it is an invaluable guide.”—New World. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25 
CONTENTS: 

V.—ST. AUGUSTINE AS A PROPHET. By 
the Rev. ARTHUR C. McGIFFERT, D.D., 
Professor of Church History in Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 

VI.—JOHN WYCLIFFE. By the Very Rev. 
W. H. FREMANTLE, D.D., ean of 
Ripon. ’ 

VII.—lIARTIN LUTHER, THE PROPHET OF 
THE REFORIIATION, By Professor ADOLF 
HARNACK. 

Vill.—JOHN WESLEY. By the Very Rev. 
F. W. FARRAR, Dean of Canterbury. 








THE REV. DR. 


Rivers,” etc. 


It is a 








NEW VOLUME. NEARLY READY 


IX.—_JONATHAN EDWARDS. By the Rev 
A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D., Principal of 
Mansfield College, Oxford, England. 

X.—HORACE BUSHNELL. By the Rev. T. T. 
MUNGER. 

XI.—FREDERICK ,DENISON TIAURICE. By 
the Rev. A. V. G. ALLEN, D.D. 

XII.—CAN WE BE PROPHETS? By the Very 


Rev. F. W. FarrAr, D.D., Dean of Can- 
terbury. 


VAN DYKE’S YALE LECTURES 


The Gospel for an Age of Doubt 
Being the Yale Lectures on Preaching 


for 1896 


By HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D. 


Author of “ The Reality of Religion,” “Story of the Psalms,” “ Little 
12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


“Dr. Van Dyke is devout and loyal to his faith, but_he reco: 
degree the sincerity and even value of honest doubt. 
lectures themselves say it—that Dr. Van Dyke believes firmly in the supernatural 
revelation of religious truth. It is this faith coupled with his understanding of and 
sympet y with the inquiring spirit of the age which has filled his lecture room at 

ew Haven to overflowing, and which will command for his lectures when they 
appear in book forma wide circle of readers.”’ ‘ 


izes in a marked 


It is needless to say—for the 


THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE 


A Series of Books from the Sacred Scriptures, presented in Modern Literary Form. Each number of the Series Edited 


with an Introduction, by 


RICHARD G. MOULTON, M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. (Penn.), Professor of Literature in English in the University of Chicago. ismo, cloth, each 50 cents ; 


or in paste grain morocco, gilt top, 60 cents. 


THE KINGS— Bible History, Part IV. : The Chosen Nation under a Secular Government side by side with a Theocracy.—Books of II. Samuel, I. and II. Kings. 


GENESIS—Bible History, Part I.: Formation 
of the Chosen Nation. 

THE EXODUS—Bible History, Part II. Migra- 
tion of the Chosen Nation to the Land of .- 
Promise.—Book of Exodus, with Leviticus 
and Numbers. 

THE JUDGES—Bible History, Part III.: The 
Chosen Nation in its Efforts towards >ecular 





Government.—Books of Joshua, Judges, 
I. Samuel. 


“‘ The usefulness and value of this series is well shown in the skillful editing and 
helpful presentation of this particular book of the Bible.”—7he Congregation- 


ALREADY PUBLISHED 


THE PROVERBS—A Miscellany of Sayings and 

om embodying Isolated Observations of 
e. 

ECCLESIASTICUS—A Miscellany including 
lon compositions, still embodying only 
Isolated Observations of Life. 

ECCLESIASTES—WISDOM OF SOLOMON— 
Each is a Series of Connected Writings, 
embodying, from different standpoints, a 
Solution of the Whole Mystery of Life. 





“Tt may almost be said that he (Prof. Moulton) has inaugurated a new e 
Bible study. The scholars have been telling us for some years that the 


THE BOOK OF JOB—A Dramatic Poem in 
which are embodied Varying Solutions of the 
Mystery of Life. 


DEUTERONOMY—The Orations and Songs of 
Moses, constituting his Farewell to the Peo- 
ple of israel. 


BIBLICAL IDYLS. The Lyric Idyl of Solo- 
mon’s Song, and the Epic Idyls of Ruth, 
Esther, and Tobit. 

ch in 

ible is 


alist, Boston. 


‘‘We welcome the new series most heartily, since, notwithstanding it ‘does 
not touch matters of devotion and theology.’ it strips the Books of Wisdom of 
their ‘ medizval and anti-literary form by which our current Bible allows them to 

obscured,’ and thus makes their wonderful ethical insight all the more appreci- 
able.”—Brblical World. 


literature. Particular passages of beauty in it have been pointed out, and some 
Suge ooke, such as Job and the Song of Songs, have been put in literary form 
and given a yy jf interpretation by special writers. But f. Moulton is the 
first one, so far as I know, to deal with the whole Bible as a collection of literature, 
to discriminate between literary study and historico-critical study, and to present 
the results of the former in such a form as to render them available to the ordinary 
English reader.”,—Rev. Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT. 





THE FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED ON THE DAY OF PUBLICATION. SECOND EDITION NEARLY READY 


A BOOK OF OLD ENGLISH BALLADS 


With an accompaniment of Decorative Drawings by GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS and an Introduction by HAMILTON W. MABIE 
The illustrations consist of fifty decorative head and tail pieces, and twenty-nine full-page plates, which are printed in color. Beautifully printed on 


deckle-edged paper, 12mo, cloth, gilt, gilt top, $2.00. 
crushed buckram, paper label, octavo, price $5.00 ze?. 


lso an Edition de Luxe, printed on hand-made paper and limited to 100 copies. 


Bound in 





NOW READY—MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL 


TAQUISARA 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “ Don Orsino,” “ Casa Braccio,” “ Adam Johnstone’s Son.” 2 vols. 


12mo, buckram, $2.00. 


*,* Another: of the stories of Italian life, which are conceded to be Mr. Crawford’s most successful work. 





NEW NOVEL BY HENRY JAMES 


The Other House 


By HENRY JAMES, author of “ Embarrassments,” “The Bostonians,” 
“The Aspern Papers,” “ Partial Portraits,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
“It is one of the best by that well-known and appreciated author. Those who 
enjoyed his ‘Daisy Miller’ and ‘The Europeans’ will read this volume with 
pleasure. He telisa good story well.”—A /bany Times-Union. 


‘A most meritorious work, and one which can hardly fail to add to the author's 
reputation.”—/V. Y. Herald. 


SECOND LARGE EDITION OF MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S 
NEW NOVEL, SEQUEL TO “MARCELLA” 


Sir George Tressady 


By Mrs. HuMPHRY WARD, author of “ Marcella,” “ Robert Elsmere,” 
“The History of David Grieve.” 2 vols. l6mo, buckram, $2.00. (Uz:- 
Form with “Marcella.’’) 


..'‘ Sir George Tressady’ denotes the high-water mark of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
literary achievements. ‘David Grieve,’ which previously represented the best 
thought and richest art of its author, is distinctly outranked by the new master- 





piece.” — The Critic. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Unusually Good Value 


y Caligraph in Dress Goods. 
i NO. 4 ° Curly Boucle, in three of the most fashion- 
el Typewriter | 272 


| Illuminated Bourette, with knots of bright 
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1 Ze elle — 50-inch Checked English Tweeds—new ie 
Bin every Arn we) tailor pattern, ie 
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James M‘Creery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th Street, 





mae Bie 
ay New York. MY 
.| NEW CATALOGUE AND PAMPHLETS MAY BE 
R- HAD ON APPLICATION a 
, | AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. y 
, \ 237 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. , \ 
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Florence Home Needlework 


for 1896 (second edition just out) gives full and explicit instruc- 
tions for embroidering tea-cloths, centerpieces, and doilies in all 
the latest and most popular designs, including Rose, Jewel, Delft, 
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Health—Beauty—Grace 
are all affected by the waist a growing girl wears. A waist modelled 
hygienically, yet making prominent nature’s beautiful curves is the 


FERRIS’ “sexse 
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Empire, Festoon, Wild-Flower, and Fruit Embroideries. It tells just 
4 Corset Waist what shades of silk will give the best results, as well as the quantity 
s \) for Misses. Supports skirts and stockings, Made in sizes and styles to required for each piece, and complete directions for working. Also U6 
: suit all figures. Long and short waist, high and low bust. Children’s 





rules for knitting Baby’s Shirt and Cap and crocheting Baby’s Bon- 





25c. to 50c. Misses’ 50c. togl. Ladies’ $1 to $2. For sale by all retailers. ‘ 
; net. 96 pages. Over 60 Illustrations. Sent to any address for 


b 
s « t 
4 wy ES PIES e POE ES ES a alasalacale 6 cents in stamps. Mention “for 1896 Florence Home Needlework.” 
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‘T be Outlook 


A-Family: Paper 


Volume 54 


2MONG the signs which point to ‘an increas- 
ing expectation of defeat among the leaders 
of the free silver coinage party is an appar- 
ent attempt on the very eve of the election 
to change the issue, or at least to confuse 
it, and the resort to some counsels which it 
is impossible to regard as worthy of serious consideration by 
honorable men. Among these is Mr. Bryan’s advice to work- 
ingmen to wear McKinley buttons, march in McKinley 
parades, and even contribute to McKinley funds, while voting 
and secretly laboring for McKinley’s defeat. The Australian 
secret ballot does not afford even a specious excuse for such 
acourse. A secret ballot has no analogy and gives no sup- 
port to hypocrisy in political action. We print in another 
column ex-President Harrison’s condemnation of this coun- 
sel and make it our own. We do not doubt that there have 
been some sporadic attempts by employers to coerce their 
employees into voting for McKinley, for neither all the fools 
nor all the knaves are yet dead, and sometimes one who is 
‘both amasses money enough to be a small employer of 
labor, or has shrewdness enough to get a subordinate posi- 
tion in a great corporation. There have been, apparently, 
well-authenticated cases of some small-minded and short- 
sighted employers dishonestly paying wages in Mexican 
dollars as an “object-lesson”—which of course it is 
not—or warning their workingmen that stoppage of the 
factory and dismissal of the hands would follow Mr. 
Bryan’s election. But such cases are certainly rare. 
Nor can we think the workingmen who are wearing Mc- 
Kinley buttons, marching in McKinley processions, and 
carrying McKinley flags, while intending to vote for Mr. 
Bryan, are much more numerous. That there is a large 
silent vote in this country is unquestionable; that there is a 
large hypocritical one we do not believe. Workingmen aré 
not cowards, and all hypocrisy is cowardice. The assertion, 
‘whoever makes it, that any considerable body of American 
workingmen are Bryan voters and McKinley paraders is 
an insult to the class; and counsel to enact a lie for the 
sake of a chance to earn a livelihood is counsel to play a 
coward’s part. 
of employer and employed—though with a strong convic- 
tion that there are very few in either rank who need the 
affirmation—the strong and sinewy declaration of ex-Presi- 
dent Harrison : 





I WOULD HAVE THE WORKINGMAN ASSERT HIS MAN- 
HOOD: NOT ONLY VOTE AS HE PLEASES, BUT WEAR THE 
BUTTON THAT HE PLEASES, MARCH IN THE PARADE THAT 
HE PLEASES, AND ASK NO MAN’S CONSENT. 


® 
Quite as bad ‘in spirit as the counsel to play the part 
of cowards, and more dangerous in possible results, is the 
attempt to set the workingmen asa class against employers 
as a cclass. So long as this attempt was made only in 


‘speeches we passed it by, partly because speeches are at 
best very inaccurately reported, partly because such appeals 


Saturday, 31 October, 1896 


The Outlook repeats, alike for the benefit 


Number 18 


may ordinarily be disregarded as part of the froth and foam 
of politics. But the official pronunciamento from the free sil- 
ver headquarters, issued with the approval of the Chairman 
of the Democratic National Committe, gives to this method 
a significance which it did not possess when confined to 
rhetorical paragraphs clipped from political speeches. This 
pronunciamento declares—what is certainly not true— 
that “it is generally admitted by Chicago manufacturers 
that the election of McKinley will be followed by a reduc- 
tion in wages” varying from 10 to 25 per cent., and ad- 
vises workingmen, if in doubt as to the truth of this asser- 
tion, to appoint a committee to confer with the employers. 
“Let this committee ask,” says the circular, “for an 
agreement in writing either that wages shall be raised in 
the event of the election of Mr. McKinley or that the 
present rate of wages shall be maintained, or, finally, de- 
mand an absolute guarantee that no cut in wages shall 
follow the triumph of the single gold standard. _ This will 
settle the whole business. Do not take any one’s word 
for it. Have a contract made and signed, and let it specify 
at least two years in which there shall be no material wage 
reduction.” The men who have issued this document 
must know that honest and honorable business men can- 
not and will not make pledges unless they Avow that they 
can fulfill them, and that intelligent business men, however 
hopeful they may be of better times in the event of 
McKinley’s election, have not and cannot have any such 
assurance of it as would justify their making contracts 
which, if their reasonable hopes were disappointed, they 
could not fulfill. This proclamation can be regarded only 
as a deliberate, and we fear we must say unscrupulous, 
attempt to stir up class antagonisms for political effect. 
We are of the opinion that the recoil of this gun will be 
more dangerous than its discharge. 
® 

As the political campaign nears its end, the fight in 
the Central Western States, which are the real battle- 
ground, becomes hotter and sharper. Probably not in the 
memory of living men has.a political contest in these 
States been carried on with such thoroughness of detail, 
in discussion, dissemination of literature, and canvassing 
of individual voters. The farmers in these great States 
have been visited by representatives of both parties, have 
been deluged with reading matter of all kinds, and have 
finally been counted on one side or the other. The 
Republican National Committee has probably in its pos- 
session thé results of the most complete and accurate 
pre-election canvass ever made. The State of Michi- 
gan affords a good illustration of what is going on in its 
sister States. There is hardly a town of any size in 
that State which is not hearing daily addresses on both 
sides of the currency question. In Detroit a meeting in 
opposition to free silver coinage has been held every week- 
day from twelve to one o’clock for two months, and the great 
hall has been packed on each successive day. The free-silver 
men have held similar continuous meetings on the steps 








of the City Hall and elsewhere, and the whole State may 
be said to be a seething caldron of political discussion and 
campaign work: all this in the most orderly fashion and 
without any great evidences of excitement; certainly 
entirely without violence. There are few signs of bitterness, 
in spite of the great earnestness of feeling on both sides. 
The general drift of opinion seems to be that Mr. McKinley 
will be elected; that the sentiment against free coinage 
has been rapidly gaining ground in many quarters during 
the past few weeks; and that some of the Central Western 
States which were doubtful at the beginning may now 
fairly be counted on the Republican side. 


@ 


The one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the granting 
of the original charter to the College of New Jersey, long 
known as Princeton College, was celebrated last week 
under clear skies, amid autumnal splendors, and in the 
presence of the most distinguished company of scholars 
ever gathered in this country, and ofa great body of alumni. 
The exercises began on Tuesday, when the first academic 
procession, splendid in gown and hood, made its way from 
Marquand Chapel to Alexander Hall, where President 
Patton preached on “ Religion and the University.” In 
the afternoon there was a reception to the delegates of 
other institutions of learning, the address of welcome being 
responded to by President Eliot, of Harvard, on behalf of 
the American universities and scientific societies, and by 
Professor Joseph John Thomson, of Cambridge University, 
on behalf of the Old World universities and scientific 
societies. A formal reception in the library followed, and 
the day ended with a concert by the Damrosch Orchestra, 
the programme being especially appropriate to the occasion. 
Wednesday was in certain respects the most interesting day 
of the three, and the streets of Princeton were crowded in 
the early morning, while decorations made the old town gay 
with orange and black. The academic procession was 
watched with the greatest interest as it approached Alex- 
ander Hall, headed by President Patton, Dr. Charles E. 
Green, and Governor Griggs. 

@ 


The ode read by Dr. Henry van Dyke was character- 
istically felicitous in expression and clear in thought, with a 
ringing moral quality. It touched with a fine and strong 
hand the salient features in the history of Princeton, and 
interpreted sympathetically the spirit of its history. A few 
characteristic lines reveal its quality : 


“ T see thee standing in a lonely land 

But late and hardly won from solitude, 
Unpopulous and rude,— 

On that far Western shore I see thee stand, 
Like some young goddess from a brighter strand, 
While in thine eyes a radiant thought is born, 
Enkindling all thy beauty like the mor, 
And guiding to thy work a powerful hand. 
Sea-like the forest rolled-in waves of green, 
And few the lights that glimmered, leagues between, 
High in the north, for fourscore years alone 
Fair Harvard’s earliest beacon-tower had shone ; 
Then Yale was lighted, and an answering ray 
Flashed from the meadows by New Haven Bay. 
But deeper spread the forest, and more dark, * 
Where first Neshaminy received the spark 
Of sacred learning to its frail abode, 
And nursed the holy fire until it glowed. 
Thine was the courage, thine the larger look, 
That raised yon taper from its humble nook ; 
Thine was the hope, and thine the stronger will, 
That built the beacon here on Princeton hill. 
‘ New light!’ men cried, and murmured that it came 
From an unlicensed source with lawless flame ; 
It shone too free, for still the church and school 
Must only shine according to their rule. 
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But Princeton answered, in her nobler mood, 

‘God made the light, and all the light is good. 

There is no war between the old and new; 

The conflict lies between the false and true. 

The stars, that high in heaven their courses run, 

In glory differ, but their light is one. 

The beacons, gleaming o’er the sea of life, 

Are rivals, but in radiance, not in strife. 

Shine on, ye sister towers, across the night! 

I, too, will build a lasting home for light.’” 
Professor Woodrow Wilson’s address on “ Princeton in the 
Nation’s Service ” brought out in clear light the extraor- 
dinary place which Princeton has filled through her gradu- 
ates in the public life of the country. 

@ 

In the afternoon there was the usual football game, 
watched by six thousand people, in which Princeton was 
easily victorious. After dark came the feature of the cele- 
bration, which belonged specially to the undergraduates, 
and which contributed a picturesque element to the stately 
academic festival. This was the torchlight procession, made 
up of graduates of the University from a long series of classes 
and ending with a great crowd of undergraduates ; torches 
flashing from end to end of the line, with humorous trans- 
parenciesand floats with apt and witty local hits, illuminations 
from electric lamps and endless rows of Chinese lanterns, 
and a general air of gayety and good fellowship character- 
istic of an institution whose social life is exceptionally 
agreeable.. Thursday marked the culmination of the exer- 
cises, which may be said to have been reached when Presi- 
dent Patton announced, in Alexander Hall, that the College 
of New Jersey is hereafter to be known as Princeton 
University, and that the sum of $3,353,491 has been given 
as a kind of centennial endowment fund to be devoted to 
different purposes. A large number of degrees were con- 
ferred upon scholars and men of distinction in different 
ranks of life ; in fact, modern scholarship has never been 
more generously, or, on the whole, more discriminatingly, 
recognized than on this occasion. Among the literary men 
who received academic recognition were Professors Baird, 
Lounsbury, and March; Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, Mr. 
Horace E. Scudder, Mr. Richard Watson Gilder. 

® 

President Cleveland, whose presence had everywhere 
been greeted enthusiastically, was the orator of the day, 
and rose fully to the occasion, his exposition of the college 
man’s duty as a citizen being characteristically urgent in 
its emphasis upon patriotism and duty. The dignity of 
the utterance and the deep emotion of the speaker were 
widely commented upon. The peculiar function of the 
universities in public crises was very happily suggested im 
a paragraph : 

“While the excitement of party warfare presses dangerously near 
our National safeguards, I would have the intelligent conservatism of 
our universities and colleges warn the contestants in impressive tones 
against the perils of a breach impossible to repair. When popular 
discontent and passion are stimulated by the arts of designing parti- 
sans to a pitch perilously near to class hatred or sectional anger, I 
would have our universities and colleges sound the alarm in the name 
of American brotherhood and fraternal dependence. When the at- 
tempt is made to delude the people into the belief that their suffrages 
can change the operation of natural laws, I would have our universi- 
ties and colleges proclaim that those laws are inexorable and far 
removed from political control. When selfish interest seeks undue: 
private benefit through governmental aid, and public places are 
claimed as rewards of party service, I would have our universities 
and colleges persuade the people to a relinquishthent of the demand 
for party spoils and exhort them to a disinterested and patriotic love 
of their Government for its own sake, and because in its true adjust- 
ment and unperverted operation it secures to every citizen his just 
share of the safety and prosperity it holds in store for all. When a 
design is apparent to lure the people from their honest thoughts and 
to blind their eyes to the sad plight of National dishonor and bad! 
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faith, I would have Princeton University, panoplied in her patriotic 
traditions and glorious memories, and joined by all the other univer- 
sities and colleges of our land, cry out against the infliction of this 
treacherous and fatal wound. I would have the influence of these 
institutions on the side of religion and morality. I would have those 
they send out among the people not ashamed to acknowledge God, 
and to claim his interposition in the affairs of men, enjoining such 
obedience to his laws as makes manifest the path of National perpetu- 
ity and prosperity.” 
The festival ended with a great dinner in the evening, 
and Princeton University is to be congratulated on the 
good taste, the dignity, and the variety which characterized 
the elaborate exercises. The task of making the arrange- 
ments for the occasion was a very heavy one; it fell largely 
upon the shoulders of Professor West, who discharged it 
with extraordinary energy, judgment, and success. The 
whole country will unite in an expression of hearty good 
will to Princeton University, so long eminent for the 
patriotic service and work of its graduates. 
® 

These brilliant academic exercises in Princeton were fol- 
lowed on Saturday by academic exercises in New York City 
less impressive to the eye but not less indicative of educa- 
tional life and progress. The new site of Barnard College 
on Morningside Heights, opposite the grounds of Columbia 
College, was formally dedicated by the laying of the cor- 
ner-stones of two new and imposing buildings—Milbank 
Hall and Brinckerhoff Hall. The day was fair, the sky 
bright, and there was a great concourse of the friends of 
higher education for women in this city. The procession, 
which moved at half-past two from the Teachers’ College, 
included many of the most prominent people in the city; 
there was a goodly number of college men in academic 
costume, and touches of color here and there gave an 
element of picturesqueness to the company. The addresses 
were made by Bishop Potter, President Low, and Mr. 
W. C. Brownell, temporary Chairman of the Trustees of 
Barnard College. The speeches were brief, as such 
speeches ought to be, but they were full of stimulating mem- 
ories and of inspiring hopes. President Low and Bishop 
Potter share the gift of always having something to say 
and of saying it. The corner-stone of Milbank Hall was 
laid by the daughter of Mrs. A. A. Anderson, who places 
herself, by her generous benefaction, in the noble company 
of the founders of colleges ; and that of Brinckerhoff Hall 
by Miss Emily James Smith, the Dean of the College. The 
large block of ground on the Boulevard which is to be the 
site of Barnard College cost $160,000; Milbank Hall is 
to cost $170,000, and Brinckerhoff Hall about $130,000. 
The friends of the College have therefore secured during the 
past four years about half a million dollars. The institu- 
tion now needs another half-million as an endowment. 
Those New Yorkers who have walked over the ground at 
Morningside Heights and have been able to see in imagi- 
nation the group of buildings which is soon to crown what 
may be fitly called the acropolis of the island, have caught 
a vision of the greater metropolis that is to be—a vision 
which needs to be translated into stone and mortar, beau- 
tiful grounds, and magnificent endowments by the gener- 
Osity of those who have found in this city the opportunities 
of fortune. Every man who has made a competency in 
New York owes it to New York to share his prosperity 
with the community. It is this spirit which has given 
Chicago so intense a civic life, and has built up a great 
metropolis in so short a time. Half a million dollars 
endowment for Barnard College is sorely needed. 


@ 


Eternal vigilance seems to be the price of public forest 
reservations. They appeal so deeply to the cupidity of 


| 
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mankind that they become the constant prey of numerous 
forms of vandalism, many of which succeed in masking 
themselves under the guise of public benefit. For many 
years efforts have been on foot among far-seeing and patri- 
otic citizens of New York State to secure the enlargement 
and permanent protection of the Adirondack reservation. 
Its importance to the water system of the State, and as a 
conservator of health and natural beauty, has compelled 
the long-delayed, almost reluctant, attention on the part of 
the lawmaking power, but without materially curbing the 
greed of those who found their account in the spoliation 
of the timber. Some time before the assembling of the 
last Constitutional Convention it was discovered that the 
laws regulating the cutting of trees within the reservation 
were utterly ineffective, by reason of the lack of support in 
local public sentiment. In executing permits to cut the 
larger timber the most wanton destruction resulted, and a 
flagrant disregard of the interest of the State was exhibited. 
After long and careful examination of the question by the late 
Constitutional Convention, a proviso was incorporated in the 
Constitution, at the instance of the New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation, prohibiting altogether the cutting of 
timber on public lands. This we believe was the only 
proviso of the Constitution which received the unanimous 
vote of the Convention, and the ratification of the Constitution 
by the people seemed to place the reserve beyond reach of 
the lumberman’s ax. But the enemies of trees were not to 
be so speedily outwitted, and at the last Legislature a con- 
stitutional amendment was proposed, which is to be voted 
upon on the 3d of November, virtually undoing the reform 
already accomplished, by permitting the leasing of five-acre 
plots. 
@ 

The one specious argument under which this is urged, 
and which, we regret to say, has the support of the State 
Fisheries, Game, and Forest Commission, is the old one— 
that it will prove “a source of revenue to the State.” 
This argument is a measure of the depth to which the 
State policy on this subject may descend. Here is a great 
forested region in the hands of the State, the spoliation of 
which would inflict a calamity upon the entire watershed 
of northern New York, as well as upon the canal system 
of the State, to the ultimate destruction, moreover, of the 
sanitary advantages of the Adirondacks, which the advo- 
cates of the new amendment affect to have at heart. Its 
preservation is beyond considerations of expense. -It 
would be better from every point of view that the Adiron- 
dack reserve should remain intact, even if it were to be a 
considerable charge upon the taxpayers of the State—a 
remote contingency; for if the destruction of the forests 
which are now in private hands in the vicinity of the public 
reservation continues at the present rate, there is no doubt 
that the time will come when the principle of eminent 
domain will have to be invoked to save what is left. The 
leasing of small tracts throughout the park would simply 
result in the defeat by piecemeal of the main object for 
which the park was originally established. Voters would 
do well in this matter to follow the lead of the New York 
Board of Trade and of the New York State Association 
for the Protection of Fish and Game, in opposing at the 
polls this vicious amendment. 


® 


The semi-centennial of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, of which we give a report in another column, was 
more than a local or a denominational jubilee. When this 
Association was formed, the slave power apparently domi- 
nated the continent. Texas had been annexed, with a 
promise that four new slave States should be organized 
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-out of it. The Mexican War was bringing another immense 
territory into the United .».ates, which, but for the discov- 
ery of gold in California and the unexpected growth of 
anti-slavery sentiment in the North, would have been 
largely if not wholly given over to slavery. The two great 
political parties were bidding against each other for the 


' vote of the slave States. The great missionary societies 


and a majority of the churches were silent respecting 
slavery or apologetic for it. This was the hour when a 
few earnest men, who did not think they must abandon 
Christianity because they were philanthropists, organized 
the American Missionary Association to preach a law em- 
bodied in the Golden Rule, and a Gospel which should 
proclaim liberty to all men—the law of human brother- 
hood and the gospel of freedom. The half-century of our 
noblest National life was remembered in Boston in this 
Jubilee celebration. It will be adequately celebrated only 
by a life of fifty years as courageous, honest, far-seeing, 
-and devoted in completing the work which emancipation 
only began. 
® 


All prophecies that we have seen have been disproven 
in the appointment of the successor to the late Dr. Benson 
as Archbishop of Canterbury. The great office has been 
filled by the choice of the Rt. Hon. and Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Frederick Temple, Bishop of London, Provincial Dean of 
Canterbury; and Dean of the Chapels Royal. Dr. Temple 
is one of the ablest men in the Church; the only occasion 
for surprise at the appointment is fur- 
nished by his age; he is now about 
seventy-five years old. He has had 
a distinguished career both at the 
University and in the Church. He 
graduated at Oxford with the highest 
honors, after which’ he became a 
tutor there; later was master at 
Rugby, and afterward Bishop of 
Exeter. In 1885 he was appointed 
Bishop of London. He is the author 
of the first of the seven “ Essays 
and Reviews ” about which there was 
great controversy some years ago. 
He is a striking example of the ten- 
dency towards conservatism which 
often comes with age. A few years 
Since he was recognized as a some- 
what extreme Liberal; now he is 
regarded as a somewhat extreme Conservative : formerly he 
was a Broad Churchman; now he is a High Churchman. 
The honorcould not have been more worthily conferred, and 
it has fallen upon the one next in the line of succession, 
although that order has not usually been observed in the past. 
Indeed, Mr. Gladstone offered the position to Dean Church 
before it was conferred upon Dr. Bensor. If he were 
twenty years younger, a great career might be predicted 
for the new Primate. Under the circumstances his term of 
office must be brief, and no great innovations need be 
expected. 

& 

Several recent incidents indicate a better hope for the 
future of the Armenians—though the indications are 
slight, and not too much can be safely deduced from them. 
The Black Sea, apart from special treaty, is an open sea, 
to which any naval or commercial power would have right 
of access through the Dardanelles. But by the Treaty of 
London of 1871 the parties to that treaty agreed that 
foreign ships of war should not exercise this right without 
the consent of the Porte previously obtained. The United 
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States is not a party to that treaty, and therefore is not 
bound by its provisions. The semi-official announcement 
that permission would not be granted to the United States 
to send a war-ship through the Dardanelles was replied to 
by fitting out the Bancroft, a vessel small enough to be 
within the limits of a guard-ship for the use of our Ambas- 
sador, such as the other Powers maintain in the Golden 
Horn. The Turk understands actions better than words, 
and the present indications are that not only will the Ban- 
croft be allowed to pass up the Dardanelles, but that its 
presence will materially expedite some long and vexatiously 
delayed negotiations ; that the Porte will abandon the claim 
hitherto maintained that a Turk cannot be naturalized and 
become a United States citizen without the Sultan’s con- 
sent ; that he will recognize as American citizens returning 
Armenians if naturalized and provided with United States 
passports; and that families of such Armenians will be 
hereafter permitted to come to the United States. Not 
less significant is the fact that the official organ of the Rus- 
sian Government at St. Petersburg has suddenly learned 
that Christians have been massacred by the Turks at Van, 
which is near the Russian frontier, This, we believe, is 
the first information which has reached the Russian press 
of the Armenian massacres, and it indicates that Russia 
may be preparing to move on Turkey ; if so, it is probably 
with the consent and approbation of Great Britain. 


The criticism of Mr. Gladstone’s position by the Rosebery 
portion of the Liberal party has 
apparently done nothing to change 
his opinions or lessen his courage. 
The cable announces a letter written 
by him last week and read at a meet- 
ing in London called to protest 
against Turkish atrocities. He is 
reported to have said that it would 
be a wild paradox to say that the 
enforcement of British treaty rights 
to stop the systematic massacres in 
Turkey would provoke hostilities from 
the Powers. He added that it would 
be abandoning duty and prudence to 
advertise beforehand, for the ears of 
the Great Assassin, that British action 
was limited to what the most back- 
ward of the Six Powers deemed suffi- 
cient. Following this comes Mr. 
Gladstone’s cablegram to the managers of the Armenian 
meeting in New York City: “I rejoice in the rescue of any 
faction of the Armenians from the fangs of the Great Assassin. 
So long as the inaction of the Powers continues, the situation 
will be shameful as well as sad, but the deeds are recorded 
both in Heaven and before man, and constantly accumu- 
lating horrors may yet work the downfall of that crying 
iniquity known as the Turkish Empire.” er contra is 
the extraordinary report that the German Emperor has 
taken this time to present to the Sultan a portrait of 
himself and, of all things most incredible, 47s wife, as a 
special token of his friendly regard, and, it is hardly too 
much to say, a notification to the other European Powers that 
any attack on the Porte will be regarded as an attack on his 
own personal friend, which Germany will be bound in 
honor to resent and resist. That in case of war Austro- 
Hungary would join her forces with those of Germany is 
certain ; it is not certain whether Italy could keep out of 
the war, or, if she engaged in it, where she would be 
found. Terrible as a general European war would be, 
impossible as it is to see what would be the final issue, it 
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is almost absolutely certain that it would end the domina- 
tion of the Turk and result in the overthrow of the Ottoman 
Empire. Some events are worse than war; such an event 
is cowardly acquiescence in wholesale massacre. 

& 

The Italian royal wedding by which Princess Helen of 
Montenegro becomes the Crown Princess of Italy is a 
matrimonial event of no ordinary importance. It is 
known that the present Czar has had a friendly interest in 
furthering this event, both from family and from political 
reasons. So pleased was Alexander III. with the matri- 
monial alliances of two daughters of the Prince of Monte- 
negro with members of the Russian royal family that he 
wished his son to become the husband of Princess Helen. 
The son, however, willed otherwise, but was enough im- 

















pressed with the beautiful princess to have especial atten- 
tion shown her at the Moscow coronation, and to see that 
she and the Crown Prince of Italy saw as much of each 
other as possible. The result is the marriage which was 
celebrated with fitting ceremonies in Rome on Saturday of 
last week. The impulsive and generous Italians are over- 
joyed at the event, for Victor Emanuel had advanced be- 
yond the age when most princes marry. It has been an 
open secret that for years King Humbert has been 
endeavoring to obtain for his son a proper matrimonial 
alliance. Protestants were ruled out, of course, and there 
was slim chance of obtaining the hand of any Catholic 
princess, since the royal house to which she belonged had 
to choose between recognizing the King or abandoning 
fealty to the Pope. The difficulty, as we have seen, has 
been solved by Princess Helen, who from the Greek Catho- 
lic Church becomes a convert to the Roman Catholic. 
Up to within a few months the relations between Russia 
and Italy have been much strained on account of the 
Abyssinian war, but as the Prince of Montenegro was once 
‘ spoken of by Alexander III. as “the only friend I have in 
Europe,” it is understood that the strain has now been re- 
lieved. With Italy more and more drawn to Russia, and 
consequently to France, it is easy to see that the Triple 
Alliance may one day lose its weakest member. 
& 


The difficulties of the Spanish Government do not 
diminish as time goes on. On the one hand, the conces- 
sion of anything like autonomy to Cuba would probably 
mean not only the overthrow of the Canovas Ministry, but 
would very likely imperil the existence of the monarchy 
itself; on the other hand, the enormous expenses involved 
in the hitherto futile attempt to reconquer the island have 
brought Spain to the verge of bankruptcy. Money must 
be raised in large amounts, but the indications are that a 
loan cannot be made unless the Government’s policy in 
Cuba is radically changed. No money will be forthcoming 
from European capitalists until there is a decided change 
in the Cuban situation, either in the way of decisive Span- 
ish successes or of a great reduction of expenses. Neither 
of these conditions is likely to be secured. 
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The Political Issues 


I1V.—Safeguards of Democracy 
History abundantly demonstrates that a chief peril of 


democracy lies in the unregulated and unrestrained passions. 


of the populace. The judgment of the common people 
can be trusted when there is time to call it into exercise. 
But wise judgment requires deliberation, and deliberation 
requires time ; too often masses of men acting together 
without deliberation, and inciting each other’s illusive 


hopes or feverish fears, create now a sanguine delusion, 


now a perilous panic, the one as groundless as the other. 
This tendency of the mass to become a mob and of the 
mob to act without reason is sufficiently familiar to the 
student of history, sufficiently evident to the reflective stu- 
dent of our own times; it needs not here to be either dem- 
onstrated or illustrated. 

To guard against this dangerous tendency of democracy 
and save it from self-destruction, the framers of the United 
States Constitution provided three restrictions on the other- 
wise absolute power of the majority. They discarded the 
single chamber which had been attempted by France— 
though afterwards abandoned even there—and provided a 
United States Senate, which could not be radically changed 
at a single National election. They framed a written Con- 
stitution, and reserved to the States all the powers not in 
that Constitution expressly delegated to the Federal gov- 
ernment. And they provided a Supreme Court, whose 
members, elected for life, would be as independent of popu- 
lar prejudice and passion as permanency of tenure could 
make them, and to the final arbitrament of this independent 
tribunal referred all questions which might arise as to the 
respective powers, under the Constitution, of the Executive 
and Legislative Departments. The ablest political writers, 
both English and American, have recognized in the Su- 
preme Court the greatest contribution made in recent 
history to the science of self-government. Any attempt to 
weaken the threefold restraint which democracy has thus 
put upon itself—by the construction of the Senate, the 
supremacy of the written Constitution, and the authority of 
the Supreme Court—is fraught with peril to self-government 
upon this continent. Is such an attempt implied in that 
clause of the Democratic platform which intimates a possi- 
ble method of overcoming the decision of the Supreme 
Court respecting the constitutionality of the income tax 
law? That clause is as follows : 


“We declare that it is the duty of Congress to use all the constitu- 
tional power which remains after that decision, or which may come 
from its reversal by the Court as it may hereafter be constituted, so 
that the burden of taxation may be equally and impartially laid, to the 
end that wealth may bear its due proportion of the expenses of the 


government.” 

The Outlook does not believe ina Federal income tax. But 
it is perfectly legitimate for those who do so believe to em- 
ploy in favor of the imposition of such a tax all the constitu- 
tional power which remains after the Supreme Court’s 
decision. Whatever is objectionable in this plank of the 
Chicago platform is comprised in the apparently innocent 
words “ or which may come from its reversal by the Court 
as it may hereafter be constituted.” Whether these words 
are innocent or menacing depends upon the construction 
given to them. For there are three ways in which that Court 
may be hereafter so constituted as to reverse its decision. 
The number of Judges may be increased by Congress, and 
the increased number may be appointed by the President 
for the purpose of reversing the income-tax decision. 
This is a perfectly possible method of reconstituting the 
Supreme Court, and it is one which would wholly destroy 
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its moral power. The decision of sucha Court would have 
no greater moral influence than the decision of the party 
whose creation it was and whose decree it registered. 
Or, without any such instant reversal of its decision 
by partisan legislation, when from time to ‘time death 
produced vacancies, the President, or successive Presi- 
dents, might appoint Judges for the purpose of secur- 
ing a reversal of the preceding decision. This would 
produce a similar result by a slower process. The ten- 
dency would still be to make the Supreme Court a 
partisan tribunal, constituted, not to render impartial 
judgments, but to facilitate party purposes. The fact, if 
it be a fact, that something like this has been done in the 
past does not tend to reconcile the lover of his country to 
a repetition of the operation in the future. Finally, in the 
natural course of events the personnel of the Supreme 
Court must change, as deaths and new appointments 
follow each other, and it is entirely possible that by this 
process such changes might be made in the Court, accom- 
panying a gradual change in public sentiment, as would 
secure from the Court in the future a judgment that the 
income tax is constitutional. To such a reconstitution of 
the Court no one could or would object. For it is a mis- 
take to suppose that any considerable body of Americans 
think that Court is infallible, or that it is above criticism, 
or that one may not differ from it, os hope for a future 
reversal of its decision, or even anticipate such a reversal. 
It is the function of the Supreme Court, not to be a sub- 
stitute for the popular judgment or the popular will, but 
to put such a check on the popular will as to preserve the 
Nation from its own undeliberate judgment and conse- 
quent follies, panics, and passions. 

There are three reasons for apprehending that more 
than such a very gradual and unintentioned reconstitution 
of the Supreme Court is threatened by the plank which 
we have quoted above. 

The first is the very ambiguity of the phraseology. A 
suggestion of peril is sufficient to put the cautious man 
upon his guard. It is not necessary to affirm that the 
more revolutionary thought was in the minds of those who 
drafted this platform ; it is enough, in the absence of any 
clear and emphatic disavowal, to affirm that it is capable 
of that interpretation. If the Chicago candidates were 
elected, the country could not charge them with inconsist- 
ency ‘if they attempted to reconstitute the Supreme Court 
by the most radical of the methods above suggested, and 
it is not impossible that the more radical of their party 
would charge them with cowardice if they did not. 

A second reason for seeing a menace to the Supreme 
Court in this plank is the general spirit of the platform. 
That spirit may at least be characterized as one of popular 
impatience of restraints upon the popular will. The injus- 
tice wrought by the gold standard is to be corrected by the 
immediate free coinage of silver, regardless alike of foreign 
and domestic credit, of present contracts, and of serious 
commercial disaster. The ebullition of popular passion 
in a mob threatening the United States mails and inter- 
State commerce is not to be interfered with unless the 
local authorities choose to interfere. The power of the 
Executive to appoint party or personal favorites to office is 
not to be restrained by the regulations of a civil service 
system. It is quite consonant with these expressions of 
an impatient democracy that it should wish to revolutionize 
the Supreme Court whenever it finds the Supreme Court 
an obstacle to its wishes. 

A third reason for seeing in this plank a menace to 
the independence of the judiciary is to be found in the 
well-known opinions of the Presidential candidate who stands 
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upon it. If in his defense of this plank he has disavowed 
the more drastic interpretation, we have failed to see such 
disavowal; and his previously expressed opinions, though 
they do not:of themselves justify the charge that he would 
sanction an immediate reconstruction of the Supreme 
Court for the purpose of securing a judicial approval of 
the income tax, do justify the assertion that, in his judg- 
ment, that Court should be a reflection of the popular will, 
not a check upon it. We quote from an interesting article 
by the Hon. William J. Bryan, published in the June num- 
ber (1896) of the ‘‘ Nebraska Literary Magazine,” a quarterly 
issued by the English Club of the University of Nebraska. 
The paragraph here quoted contains all that he says 
respecting the Federal judiciary : 

“The present method of selecting Federal judges is wrong. Nearly 
all the States elect the judges who preside over State courts, and find 
n? difficulty in securing competent officials. When a judge is elected 
for a limited term, he can be re-elected if his conduct is such as to so 
merit it ; but a judge appointed for life can only with very great difficulty 
be deposed, no matter how unsatisfactory he may prove. A Presi- 
dent, who generally appoints upon the recommendation of a few mem- 
bers of the dominant party, cannot choose as intelligently as the people 
themselves, and the power to depose by a refusal to re-elect is an 
essential restraint even upon a judge. All human beings, to a greater 
or less extent, acquire a certain bias from association and environ- 
ment, and on the great questions which divide society that bias un- 
consciously influences the mind of the judge. Life positions are apt 
to breed indifference in the public servant, no matter in what position 
he is placed.” 

To Mr. Bryan’s opinion on this subject The Outlook is 
diametrically and earnestly opposed. Whether judges are 
elected or appointed is a minor matter: some very good 
judges have been elected—and some very bad ones; some 
very bad judges have been appointed—and some very 
good ones. What is essential is that, once elected or ap- 
pointed, they should be absolutely independent of the elect- 
ing or appointing power. It is well-nigh as fatal: to the 
independence of the judiciary to have the judges come 
before the people periodically for re-election—and_ before 
the machine for renomination—as it is to have them de- 
pendent on a king or a president for continuance in their 
office. Officials appointed to carry out the will of the 
people ought to hold offices of short tenure. But judges 
are not appointed to carry out the will of the people. They 
are often the only protection a hapless minority possesses 
against the tyranny of numbers. Anything which tends 
to make them subservient to popular impulse tends to the 
overthrow of popular government. For, as the most es- 
sential quality in the self-government of the individual is 
the power of self-restraint, so the most essential quality 
in democratic government is the same quality of self- 
restraint, at once symbolized and made effective in a judi- 
ciary absolutely independent of popular caprice. 

In our judgment, a serious, perhaps the most serious, 
criticism on the Chicago platform and the Chicago party 
is the tacit condemnation in the first and the evident im- 
patience in the second of the safeguards of democracy in 
the constitutional provisions for its self-restraint. 


® 
The Work of a Great University 


President Cleveland in his address at Princeton last 
week admirably summed up the seemingly many functions 
of a great university—though they are really all. one; and 
Dr. van Dyke, in his historical article, written with the 
affectionate reverence of an alumnus, and published in 
this week’s issue of The Outlook, shows how nobly this 
function has been fulfilled by Princeton University. 

Princeton is, in the popular estimation, synonymous with 
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conservatism ; but we need constantly to. remind ourselves 
that conservatism is the mother of progress, and that all 
true radicalism is a great conservator; that progress in 
the future grows naturally and normally out of the 
past ; and that a root which has in it no growth and a 
branch which has lost its vital connection with the root 
are equally in the way that certainly leads to death. The 
function of a great university is to learn from the past the 
lessons which experience teaches, and teach them to new 
generations; it is to discern beneath the ever-varying 
phenomena of life the eternal reality of which they are the 
manifestation. It is, therefore, at once scientific and 
religious: scientific because it ascertains and interprets the 
laws which phenomena reveal ; religious because these laws 
are themselves expressions of God, and a comprehension 
of them is a comprehension of him, and his presence and 
authority in the world. Thus the evolution of great 
universities is itself the evolution of the community in 
which they live and which they influence. The university 
which is true to itself is at once an inspirer of progress 
and a conservator of truth, a leader toward a better future, 
but a cautious and wise leader, never forgetting the lessons 
of the past. In the university shines that light of experi- 
ence which Patrick Henry so eloquently characterized as 
the only true light upon the pathway of a safe progress. 

Thus the great university. is the especial need of a dem- 
ocratic country and a democratic age. For the peril of 
democracy lies in its passions and its self-conceit. Great 
bodies do not always move slowly; on the contrary, great 
masses of men, acting collectively, are very apt to be gov- 
erned by their prejudices, to be impatient of the delay 
necessary for deliberation, to take impulse rather than 
reflection as their guide, and to be led rather by the im- 
passioned and imaginative orator than by the cautious and 
sober-minded statesman. And this tendency to undelib- 
erate and impulsive action is intensified by the spirit of 
self-conceit which democratic institutions tend to foster in 
the unthinking. That all power is vested in the people, 
that their will is supreme, that they can do whatever they 
will, is constantly told them by press and from platform. 
Under such teaching there is a tendency to imagine that 
majorities are both infallibleand omnipotent. Said Professor 
Felix Adler in his sermon last Sunday morning: “ We cry 
to the other civilized nations, Watch! Copy! Followus. We 
have nothing to get from you, but you must come and learn 
from us. Alienists call this the ‘delusion of grandeur.’ ” 
Democracies are always susceptible to this “delusion of 
grandeur,” and our remarkable growth since the formation 
of the Union has intensified this dangerous susceptibility 
in America. The remedy is that at which Professor 
Adler has also hinted. We must learn that “ our asser- 
tions are not borne out by the facts. We have drawn on 
the old nations for all the best they have and the best we 
have. Our culture, our art, our literature, is determined 
by them.” 

This double service the university renders to the com- 
munity : it restrains the passions and it mitigates the self- 
conceit of democracy. It sends out every year into the 
community men prepared, by their education, their social 
position, and in many cases by the very nature of their 
profession, to be leaders of the people—men who have 
thoroughly learned that every question has two sides, 
that unregulated impulse is a dangerous guide, that all 
experiments are hazardous and the greater the nation 
the greater the hazard, and that no progress is possible 
which is not preceded by deliberation and counseled by 
caution; men, too, who know that to older nations we 
owe all the best we have, that the lessons of their experi- 
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ments cannot be safely disregarded, that the people are 
neither infallible nor omnipotent, that their suffrages can- 
not change the operations of God’s laws, which are inex- 
orable, eternal, and immutable. This effect he who has 
been observant of. university life has often seen pro- 
duced on individual students, who have entered the uni- 
versity, as the phrase is, “very fresh,” and who graduate, 
after four years of university influence, with the enthusi- 
asms of their youth unabated, but moderated, controlled, and 
directed by the lessons of historic experience. 

The growth of universities and colleges in the United 
States is, therefore, one of the encouraging signs in our 
National life. The growth of Princeton from a body of 
students 268 in number in 1868 to 1,100 in 1896 is a typi- 
cal fact. Analogous growth would be disclosed by a simi- 
lar history of the other great universities of our land. 
But this growth in number of students is the least impor- 
tant fact. The standards of education have been improved, 
the methods advanced, and the equipment enriched in 
equal or greater proportions. That we have in the United 
States to-day upwards of 66,000 students who are pursuing 
the highest education, the great majority of them under 
competent instructors, and with measurably adequate 
facilities in books and apparatus, who are going out to be 
the teachers, preachers, jurists, and let us hope editors and 
political leaders, of the Nation, is a fact full of hopeful 
augury for the future. 

We need not add here any eulogy of our own to the 
eloquent and well-deserved panegyric which Dr. van 
Dyke has written with a self-restraint more eloquent than 
any abandon could be. The history of Princeton is—with 
differences of detail—the history of every university of 
equal or nearly equal age, and will be in time the history 
of every more recently endowed university. The glory of 
Princeton is one which every college graduate, nay! every 
patriotic American, shares; for it is a part of the glory of 
the Nation, to whose highest and noblest life Princeton 
has so richly ministered. 

® 


Why Not? 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I wish to make a suggestion which possibly has come to you from 
many directions. Can we not add force to the movement in America 
and England respecting the Armenians, by asking the leaders of 
religious thought to appoint a day for this subject? Here is our 
Thanksgiving, close at hand; soon, too, our Christmas. How dread- 
ful it is for us to sit in peace, and let this destruction go on un- 
heeded! On some Sabbath before Christmas, the sooner the better, 
there ought to be a sermon preached upon the Armenian question in 
every church in the land—in every church in Christendom. 

Now, it seems to me that The Outlook could take this up, and that 
such men as Dr. Hale, Washington Gladden, Dr. Parkhurst, Albert 
Shaw, and fifty other people whom you can reach, could help to begin 
this thing properly, and give it the preliminary organization. If such 
a thing can be started, let me know what I can do to help in Cali- 
foraia. The old-fashioned “ day of fasting and prayer” would seem 
to fit the case, but there ought also to be a good deal of fighting 
spirit infused into th > movement. It is time that the Turk was hurt— 
time for another crusade, on a much better basis and with more 
reason than in the Middle Ages. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES H. SHINN. 

University ot California, October 20, 1896, 


We heartily approve this suggestion. It were well if 
every pulpit in the Jand could give a trumpet call to the 
conscience and courage of Christendom against the unre- 
portable cruelties now being practiced in Turkey. The 
Outlook will co-operate in any way it can with such a 
movement, 
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The Spectator in the Northwest 


row; and they do the same round in the after- 





The bonanza farm! How the words stir the 
imagination of the city dweller, or even of the 
tiller of the soil in the overcrowded East, with its 
books about “Ten Acres Enough”! Whata 
difference between the old-fashioned farmer, 
whose work, though pleasant and healthful, was 





The Bonanza Farm Homestead 


Jaborious and only moderately remunerative, and 
the “bonanza farmer,” with his princely domain 
and his regiment of workmen to till it and to 
harvest the vast crop that would fill the granaries 
of Joseph in a single one of the seven fat years! 
The work of the one seems to be growing less 
and less attractive to the youth of the land, who 
yearly leave the old homesteads in increasing numbers for the easier 
life of the cities; the work of the other seems as alluring to the aver- 
age dissatisfied mortal as the possession of a castle in Spain or a 
pleasure-dome of Kubla Khan’s. The trouble with the bonanza farms 
is that there’are not enough of them to go around; if Uncle Sam 
were to give us alone of these farms, instead of “ forty acres and a 
mule” he would have to bestow ten thousand acres and a couple of 
hundred mules, to say nothing of reapers by the score and plows by 
the hundred. In fact, a good many of the bonanza farms are too big 
to be owned, as they are all too big to be cultivated, exclusively by 
one individual farmer; they are the property of joint-stock companies, 
and are operated by salaried employees just as is any ordinary commer- 
cial undertaking, raising 
wheat as a factory makes 
cloth, and paying divi- 3 
dends and salaries out of =| 
the product. i 
® 

Such was the character 
of the bonanza farm 
which the Spectator saw 
on a recent trip to North 
Dakota. In this farm 
there were some ten thou- 
sand acres in a single 
block of‘ land, and else 
where the company had five or six thousand more. Ten thousand acres 
may not seem impressive to the landless man whose thoughts have not 
been occupied with “sections,” “ quarter-sections,” and ‘ townships ;” 
but the privilege of driving all day behind a good horse on one farm, 
and then seeing only a part of its great domain, would make almost 
any one realize the magnitude of a bonanza farm of the Northwest. 
Another thing that will help the average reader to get the bearings of 
a ten-thousand-acre tract was the remark of the farm’s manager (the 
“Vice-President of the Company” gives one a better idea of the 
dignity of his official position) as, with the Spectator, he drove away 
from the railroad station at Larimore, the little frontier town whose 
name is closely associated with the big farm. ‘From this point,” 
said he, “ we plow a straight furrow six miles. long.” The Spectator 
was afterwards told that 
there was another section 
at the end of this furrow 
which was_ plowed sepa- 
rately, so that his inform- 
ant might have said “seven 
miles ;” but he was grate- 
ful for the moderation of 
the first statement. “The 
men start in the morning 
from the house and plow 
one furrow ; they return by 
na, plowing another fur 
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Hay Shed with 350 Tons ot Hay 


The Red River of the North 


noon. Four furrows constitutes their day’s 
work.” If the plowmen had to walk behind their 
teams and lift the plow around stumps and over 
stones, as they do in some places known to the 
Spectator, twenty-four miles of plowing would 
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Plowing “ Section 27” 


be a great day’s work ; but on seeing the plow- 
men later at work, the Spectator concluded that 
they had an easy job. They 1ide behind the 
plow, the soil is a soft, porous black loam that 
cuts like cheese—pot-cheese, let us say—and 
“the mules learn to do all the work on the 
place,” remarked the genial manager, with only 
a half-twinkle in his eye as he said it. 
& 

The “ Red River Valley” they call this region, but it has here none 
of the usual characteristics of a valley. In almost any direction one 
sees an apparently illimitable expanse of perfectly level prairie, for 
the most part covered with the finest wheat in the world. Now and 
then we pass a circular depression a couple of hundred feet in width, 
in which the wheat fails to grow with its usual luxuriance. The name 
“buffalo wallow” takes one back with a start to the time when these 
great ranges were the happy hunting-grounds of the Sioux, when the 
black shaggy bison roamed in thousands over the Dakota plains, and 
took their comforting dust-baths in these huge basins. Again the monot- 
onous level is broken by 
a “cooly,” not of the 
Celestial but of the ter- 
restrial variety—a broad 
low depression which in 
springtime furnishes the 
bed for a streamlet run- 
ning to the river, whose 
course in its deeply cut 
bed we see marked out by 
the trees growing along 
its banks—almost the 
only trees we do see, ex- 
cept here and there a 
“ grove” of stunted cottonwood, the feeble result of the now repealed 
“timber culture act.” Only two crops fail to thrive in this “garden 
of the world ”—trees and stones. Not till late in the afternoon in his 
day’s drive did the Spectator see a stone large enough to throw at a 
jack-rabbit—and then the stone he finally discovered was too large. 
He shows herewith a photograph which he took of this only aboriginal 
stone in the county. There are some others, but the residents say 
they were brought in as curiosities. 
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Roads are easily made in this stoneless, level land; a road-scraper 
drawn by six horses cuts down the weeds and grass, and the road is 
made. The soil is so soft that a drive even over plowed land is not 
grievous. Such a drive the Spectator took in following up the plow- 
men shown in the picture. 
“Are they plowing a long 
furrow here?” he asked. 
“No; only a mile.” There 
were eighteen teams at work 
here; when all the force 1s 
plowing they plow about 
three hundred acres a day. 
A farm like this employs 
nearly two hundred men dur- 
ing harvest time, who get 
from $20 a month to $3.75 
a day. This force is gradu- 
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ally reduced until in winter 
there are only three or four 
men on the place. This 
economy of labor in part 
accounts for the large 
profits of these great 
farms; this Elk Valley 
Farm had paid as high as 
40 per cent. on its invest- 
ment, and even in a poor 
year had paid 16 per cent. 
And this latter with wheat 
at 50 centsa bushel! With 
wheat at 43 cents, however, which was the price in August of 
this year, the profits will be less; and some of the small farmers of 
this region assured the Spectator that they were being gradually 
pushed to the wall by the decline of prices. Bad weather, of course, 
hurts some; the Spectator overheard a fine specimen of the genus 
Granger—a large-limbed, huge-headed Colossus, one of a group who 
seemed in stature to be the fitting product of an environment of 
magnificent distances—say to his friends, “I have sixteen hundred 
acres up North, and not a hundred dollars’ worth of stuff on the whole 
of it this year.” The Spectator saw the fine house and barns of a 
man who in a dozen years had made a fortune of $40,000; he met 
another man who in the same place in the same time had made only 
a bare living and was anxious to sell his farm at any sacrifice. 
3) 
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Norwegian Farmers in Fargo 


Railway construction seems to be almost as simple as road-building 
in this part of Dakota. The Great Northern, which has many 
branches through the 
State, appears to be laid [i eee] 
out in simple geometri- 
cal fashion. The track 
stretches out ahead of the 
train in an absolutely 
straight line until it is lost 
in the distance. Nocurves 
to lessen speed, no bridges 
to perplex the railway 
builder: laying the ties 
and fastening the rails to 
them, mile after mile, 
seems to be all that rail- 
way art requires here. But, for all that, the railroads must be well 
built to carry the traffic. ‘The great crops must all be carried away 
on these single-track roads, and the traffic can be imagined from the 
fact that a million bushels of wheat have been taken during one 
season from a single one of these local stations. 


4 





A Sea of Wheat 


& 
“Employment For All” was the agreeably optimistic inscription 
which the Spectator saw on a Fargo signboard. “The country is 


full of tramps; 150 got off here from one freight train yesterday,” was 
the item which caught his eye in a Fargo newspaper. Was this a 
case of demand and supply? Unhappily, no. The employment, the 
Spectator found, was principally for man and wife (no children) on the 
farms in the surrounding country; there was no 
greater demand here than elsewhere for tramps 
as laborers. Occasionally, of course, the latter 
get work among the farmers, especially at har- 
vest time; but a large percentage are not look- 
ing for work. Such were the colonies which 





Hinckley Redivivus 


(Snap-Shot from Express Train) 


were camped near the bonanza farm; they made 
lightly descents on the farm’s vegetable gar- 
dens and pig-pens, but it was apparently judged 
to be safe policy to ignore their thieving. Under 
a freight platform during a shower the Specta- 
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dred of these wanderers 
(he regrets that his kodak 
failed him in the endeavor 
to take a picture of this 
group from the train); he 
read of the robbery of 
eighteen _harvest-hands, 
after a pitched battle, by 
a regiment of tramps. So 
it seems that abundance 
of the richest soil in the 
world (only one-fifth of the 
Red. River Valley, it is 
said, is under cultivation) open to settlement on favorable terms does 
not solve the problem of the “ out-of-works.” 
cu 

There are many Scandinavians in the Dakotas. Young Norwegians 
constitute the majority of the workers on the great farms; one sees 
“ John Bjorgson, Tailor,” on signboards, and “ Landsékare!” on post 
ers before land offices. The Spectator was approached in a large town 
by a quaint-looking old man who uttered broken words which were 
finally understood to mean, “ Are you a Scandinavian ?”—a compli- 
ment due probably to a fair complexion. The Spectator talked with 
a number of these people, and found them mostly intelligent but 
simple-minded folk. The Americans in this section share this intel- 
ligence, but add the characteristic Western “push” and alertness. 
They discuss politics in the cars, in the hotels, and everywhere, but 
they do it so well that one can almost forgive them for it! And they 
are so loyal to the West! They actually seem to love their blizzards 
themselves. The Specta- 
tor fell into conversation 
with a woman (a lady, 
the Spectator might re- 
mark, is still the preferred 
Western term) who had 
originally come from the 
East. “The first two or 
three years I was here,” 
she said, “I was desper- 
ately homesick. Finally 
I went back East for a 
year. That cured me. I 
returned to the West, am 
thoroughly contented now, and would on no account go back to 
live in the East. Zhe West is livelier. And the winters are much 
warmer than when I first came here.” 
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A “Cooly” 


Leet 
The Northwest does nothing” in.a small way. It has the largest 
wheat-fields and the biggest flour-mills in the world, the longest rivers 
and the largest lakes, the severest blizzards and the deepest snows, 
and now it has the most remarkable “ burnt district ” to travel through. 
From Duluth to St. Paul for many miles one travels between endless 
files of charred tree-trunks, which raise their blackened skeletons as 
far as the eye can reach on either side of the track. Perhaps a thou- 
sand square miles are included in this district, which has scarcely yet 
begun to recover from the disastrous forest fires 
ae ee of 1894. And yet, strange to say, while the 
; country seems ruined, the towns which were 
then destroyed have been largely rebuilt. The 
Spectator took a snap-shot from the rapidly 
moving train while it was passing Hinckley, the 
town which in 1894 lost half its inhabitants and 





Largest Flour-Mill in the World 


all its property by the fire. He points with 
pride to the brick school-house which the 
Hinckley people are building, and also records 
with pleasure that he took the picture from one 


‘or saw a motley gathering of perhaps two hun- “The Handsomest Street in the Country ” ple who ran the gauntlet of fire on that terrible 


of the cars which helped to rescue the 475 peo-: 
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day of 94, and heard the story from the lips of a brakeman who 
helped to rescue the survivors. How the people of this lumber town 
succeed in making a_living now that the forests are destroyed, and 
what is the present vazson d’étre of Hinckley, are mysteries which 
the Spectator cannot perfectly comprehend, but the fact of recupera- 
tion seems evident. ' 

®@ 

The “ handsomest street in the country” is to be found in almost 
every thriving city; but, local pride aside, the Spectator would have 
little difficulty in giving his decision in the competition. : It would 
be—the last one of these streets that he has seen. Is this a trifle 
ambiguous? It were better to remain so. But no one can: fail to 
place Summit Avenue, St. Paul, near the head of the list of beautiful 
residence streets. It has charming cottages and stately mansions— 
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so have other streets; it has broad sidewalks, smooth lawns, and fine 
trees—and so has many another aristocratic thoroughfare; it has a 
repose and a quiet dignity that belie its years—and wealth and exclu- 
siveness have given these qualities to other residence quarters. But 
few streets have the natural advantages of situation that characterize 
Summit Avenue. It is within and yet seemingly without a great city; 
placed so high above.the city that it seems to be apart from while. yet 
of it; overlooks the busy. marts of trade, and beyond them’ gives the 
tired eye and brain restful visions of river, woods, and fields; furnishes 
that: delightful combination of city life and country scenery, of man’s 
art and of nature’s bounty, that seems to form the ideal outward setting 
for human ‘happiness. There may be lovelier streets than this of St. 
Paul, but the Spectator doesn’t wish to see them just vet. He will be 
satisfied for a while to have his memory of Summit Avenue undisturbed. 


® 
Princeton, 1746-1896 


By Henry van Dyke, D.D. 





w.. RINCETON is one of the three great historic 

», American colleges which have done so much 
to mold the character and direct the develop- 
ment of this Nation. A century younger than 
Harvard, and nearly half a century younger 
than Yale, Princeton yet dates back, like them, to 
the formative period of American history. The celebration 
of its one hundred and fiftieth anniversary is an event of 
national importance, and, we may justly claim, of inter- 
national interest. The record of its prosperity and growth 
is the record of an incorporated idea faithfully and benefi- 
cently applied to the conditions of American life. 

The College of New Jersey was founded in 1746 to meet 
a condition and to embody a principle. The condition 
was the urgent need of more preachers of the Gospel in 
this new land—a need caused by that religious movement 
called the “ Great Awakening,” among whose leaders were 
George Whitefield, Jonathan Edwards, the Tennents, and 
other “ New Light” divines. The principle was that the 
best way to meet this need, and to serve both Church and 
State, was to provide more freely for the liberal education 
of young men on a foundation definitely Christian and as 
distinctly non-sectarian. 

Princeton is not now and has never been a denomina- 
tional institution in any exclusive sense. It is true that 
the bulk of the money to support it has come from Presby- 
terian sources ; but that is because the Presbyterian Church 
has always believed most strongly in liberal education. It 
is true, also, that Princeton in its turn has rendered a very 
large service to Presbyterianism in training men for the 
ministry; but this is no more than a fair return for the 
support which has been received. All the loyal sons of 
Princeton hope that this mutual relation of generous sup- 
port and fruitful service between a great church and a 
great college will always be continued. But Princeton is 
so far from being a sectarian schcol that it is the first 
academic institution in America in whose charter the prin- 
ciple of religious liberty was distinctly embodied. The 
charter especially provides “that no person be deprived 
of any of the privileges of the said college on account of 
any speculative principles of religion; but those of every 
religious profession shall have equal privilege and advan- 
tage of education in said college.” The first board of 
trustees of the College contained representatives of the 
Episcopal Church and of the Society of Friends. Among 
the graduates of Princeton there have been distinguished 
ministers of almost all religious denominations. The names 
of Bishops Hobart, Meade, McIlvaine, and Johns among 
the Episcopalians, and Doctors Manning and Smith among 
the Baptists, will indicate the quality of the contributions 
which Princeton has made to other churches than that 
from which she drew her chief support. 

The College was at first established in the house of its 
earliest President, the Rev. Jonathan Dickinson, of Eliza- 
bethtown, N. J. It was then removed to Newark under the 
presidency of the Rev. Aaron Burr, the noble father of a 
notorious son. It was under his administration that the 
College was finally fixed at Princeton, in the year 1756, 





Largely through the warm interest and liberal patronage 
of Governor Jonathan Belcher, of the Province of New 
Jersey, Nassau. Hall, its first college building, and one of 
the finest and most substantial structures of the kind in the 
American colonies, was erected: Under the ‘first five 
Presidents, Dickinson, Burr, Jonathan Edwards, Samuel 
Davies, and Samuel Finley, the energies of Princeton were 
chiefly directed to supplying the need which called it into 
existence. The average size of the graduating class for 
the first twenty years was fifteen; and one-half of each 
class entered the Christian ministry. But in 1768 a new 
President, the Rev. John Witherspoon, was called from 
Scotland; and new conditions gave a new direction to 
Princeton’s energies, and a new application to the forma- 
tive principle of its life. The great struggle for liberty 
and national independence came upon the American col- 
onies, and Princeton became in a peculiar sense a nursery 
of patriotism and a fountain-head of republican ideas. 
Witherspoon, although (or perhaps we might say because) 
he was born in Scotland, was peculiarly fitted to give clear 
and powerful and philosophic expression to such ideas. 
He was an ardent patriot, a wise councilor as well as “a 
high son of 
liberty,” and 
the only 
clergyman 
and_ college 
professor 
among _ the 
signers of the 
Declaration of 
Independ- 
ence. Under 
his adminis- 
tration of 
twenty-five 
and a_ half 
years, extend- 
ing from 1768 
to 1794, 489 
students grad- 
uated. Of 
these 120 entered the ministry; among the remaining 
369 graduates we find the names of 1 President of the 
United States, 1 Vice-President, 3 Judges of the United 
States Supreme Court, 1 Secretary of State, 1 Post- 
master-General, 3 Attorney-Generals, 2 foreign ministers, 
12 members of the Continental Congress, 24 members of 
the House of Representatives, 13 Governors of separate 
States, 20 officers in the Army of the Revolution, and at 
least 43 who took arms in defense of the liberties of their 
country. In the Convention which framed the American 
Constitution there were 55 members; 32 of these were 
college men. London, Oxford, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and 
Aberdeen contributed 1 each; 5 came from William and 
Mary, 1 from the University of Pennsylvania, 2 from 
Columbia, 3 from Harvard, 4 from Yale, and 9—the larg- 
est number of all—from Princeton. The two plans which 
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were presented to the Convention were both the work of 
Princeton graduates. The large State plan was prepared 


by James Madison; the small State plan was the work of 
William Paterson; and the compromise which was finally 
adopted was suggested and supported by Oliver Ellsworth 
and William R. Davie, who were both Princetonians. _ In 
view of these facts, it is not too much to claim that. the 
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influence of Princeton in the formation of the United 
States was greater than that of any other college. 

The record of Princeton during the middle period of its 
history, under the administrations of Presidents Samuel 
Stanhope Smith, Ashbel Green, James Carnahan, and 
John Maclean, is one of slow and steady growth and un- 
faltering devotion to the cause of liberal, Christian educa- 
tion. ‘Two points are deserving of particular mention— 
the influence of Princeton as a mother of other colleges ; 
and its attitude towards science as a necessary part of 
academic training. Of thirty-two col- 
leges which were established in this 
country between the years 1746 and 
1810, the founders or the principal sup- 
porters of seventeen were alumni of the 
College of New Jersey. Brown, Union, 
Hamilton, Washington, Hampden Sid- 
ney, Cumberland, and many other in- 
stitutions of learning, drew their life and 
their principles from Princeton. Prince- 
ton was also the first of the American 
colleges to recognize the full importance 
of natural science, and to introduce the 
study of chemistry as a distinct branch 
of academic study. Dr. John Maclean 
was called from Scotland in 1795, as 
Professor of Chemistry ; and his succes- 
sors, Henry Vethake and Professor John 
Torrey, kept up the high standard of 
work which Dr. Maclean had begun. 
In later years the course of scientific 
instruction at Princeton was greatly 
enriched and enlarged. The John C. 
Green School of Science was founded in 
1872. At least three Princeton profes- 
sors have won an international fame as 
scientists—Joseph Henry, in Electricity; Arnold Guyot, in 
Physical Geography ; and Charles A. Young, in Astronomy. 

The history of modern Princeton begins in 1868. Just 
one hundred years after the arrival of President Wither- 
spoon, a second Scotchman and an equally great one, James 
McCosh, was called to the presidency of the College. He 
also was an American “ born out of his native country.” He 
threw himself as promptly and as thoroughly as his great 
predecessor had done into the conditions of American life, 
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and identified himself in citizenship and all other interests 
with his new home.. He was a commanding personality, a 
man of mark, ardent in spirit, generous in heart, profound 
in intellect, clear and simple and strong in Christian faith. 
He came to Princeton with a firm resolve and a distinct 
policy. ‘ The College must be kept true to its ancient tra- 
ditions as a Christian institution of sound learning and 
patriotic culture. At the same time it 
must be developed and enlarged to 
meet the new conditions of American 
life, and to become, as rapidly as pos- 
sible, a modern university, with the 
fullest equipment for education in phi- 
losophy, science, and the liberal arts. 

President McCosh was himself a phi- 
losopher, and his influence impressed 
upon Princeton the stamp of a distinctly 
philosophic spirit in regard to all the 
problems of scholarship and education. 
He was one of the first of orthodox 
divines to recognize, and to say publicly, 
that the theory of evolution was not 
necessarily hostile to religion. He held 
that the spiritual philosophy could only 
prove its right to exist by dealing frankly 
and fairly with all facts actually dis- 
covered by science. He was a. firm 
believer in the liberty of scholarship. 
He taught his pupils to weigh conclu- 
sions rather than to take sides. The 
practical effect of his teaching and of 
his example was to lead men into an 
attitude of profound reverence toward 
truth and unshaken confidence in the verities of the 
Christian religion. 

He introduced wide and fruitful changes into the college 
curriculum, but he introduced them in a conservative 
rather than in a radical spirit. The first two years of the 
academic course were still to be devoted almost entirely to 
required studies arranged very largely upon the old basis 
of the classics, mathematics, natural science, and philoso- 
phy. But with the third year of the course elective studies 
were introduced and given an increasing prominence and 
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a wider range. The teaching force of the College was 
rapidly enlarged. New branches of study were introduced 
with almost every year ; post-graduate courses and special 
schools were established ; and the College moved forward 
swiftly toward a university basis. The increase in the 
number of students and in the influence of the College was 
remarkable, and has continued without intermission to the 
present time. At Dr. McCosh’s accession the number of 
students was 268; at the present time Dr. Francis L. 
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Patton, the twelfth President of Princeton, stands at the 
head of an institution of 1,100 students and over eighty pro- 
fessors and instructors—a powerful and 
harmonious association of non-profes- 
sional schools, grouped around a cen- 
tral philosophic idea, and qualified to 
assume, with full right and dignity, the 
title of Princeton University. 

In its physical aspects Princeton is 
one of the most beautiful and impress- 
ive of American seats of learning. The 
wise foresight of its founders gave it a 
most favorable situation on the long, 
sloping ridge of a hill, the highest point 
on the road between New York and 
Philadelphia. ‘The campus, which is 
very extensive, is adorned with fine 
trees, many of which were planted by 
President Samuel Stanhope Smith, and 
are as old as the present century. It 
commands a wide prospect over the 
fertile plain of New Jersey, extending 
to the hills of the seacoast. The build- 
ings, which have sprung up, as if by 
magic, during the last twenty years, are 
large and costly, and compare favorably 
with those of any other American col- 
lege. But the most interesting, and, 


to my eye at least, the most dignified of all, is the original, 


Nassau Hall—‘old North College ”’—which stands prac- 
tically unchanged as it stood in the days of the Revolu- 
tion. Within its walls in 1776 the Provincial Congress 
of New Jersey adopted the first State Constitution. 
Here the British troops, flying before the victorious 
army of Washington after the battle of Princeton, took 
refuge. The American artillery, attacking them, sent a 
cannon-ball crashing through the roof, and tore the picture 
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of George II. from its frame on: the wall of the chapel. 
Six years later the American Congress assembled in the 
same building, and held their sessions here for more than 
four months. At the Commencement in 1783 Washington 
was present, and showed his ‘interest and recognized the 
debt which the new-born nation owed to Princeton, by a 
personal gift of fifty guineas,f the College. This was 
expended in the purchase of’ portrait of Washington 
painted by Peale, which still hangs in the same frame from 
which the picture of George II. was shot away by the 
American guns. Remembering these things, the sons of 
Princeton must always look with pride upon the gray walls 
of Nassau Hall, and feel that there is justice in the asser- 
tion of the historian, Professor William M. Sloane, that this 
building “has no peer as the most historic university pile 
in the world. This contention rests on the fact that it saw 
the discomfiture of the British at the ebb-tide of the Amer- 
ican Rebellion, harbored the government of the United 
States in its critical moments, and cradled the constitution- 
makers of the greatest existing republic. No other univer- 
sity hall has been by turns fortress and barrack, legislative 
chamber and political nursery in the birth-throes of any 
land comparable to our land.” 

The undergraduate life of Princeton does not differ 
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essentially from that of any other of the great American 
colleges. It is thoroughly democratic in its -spirit, and 
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heartily athletic in its physical embodiment. Princeton 
has won many honors upon the field of manly sports, and 
encourages in every legitimate way the development of 
physical strength and courage in its students. With the 
abuses which have crept into college athletics in late years 
through publicity and professionalism, Princeton has no 
sympathy. It does not believe that the chief end of a 
college is to train oarsmen, or baseball-players, or football 
teams, but it does believe in the cultivation of a rounded 
manhood on a firm physical basis. It proposes to continue 
the practice of those games and exercises which tend to 
promote health and bodily vigor and self-control ‘and 
bravery, and it takes a fair pride in the prowess with 
which Princeton students have carried the orange and the 
black to the front on the athletic field, and proved their 
fitness to play.a good part in the minor, as well as in the 
greater, contests of life. 

There is no more accurate and searching test of the 
inward life of an institution of learning than the quality of 
the voluntary societies which are established and controlled 
by the students. The class-rooms are part of a systematic 
drill ; and even the public exercises of religion may assume 
the aspect of the inevitable. But the associations which the 
men form and maintain among themselves are altogether 
free, and therefore profoundly significant. They express 
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character. They unconsciously utter ambitions and ideals. 
They confess and they determine the tone of student life. 
Three voluntary societies have long been flourishing 
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and potent at Princeton. Clio 
Hall and Whig Hall, the two 
literary societies, have had a 
deep and strong influence upon 
the history of the institution. 
Clio Hall was founded in 1765, 
and Whig Hall in 1769. They 
are both secret in their organ- 
ization and internal arrange- 
ments. But it is an open secret 
that their common object is to 
train their members in the arts 
of expression and argument, to 
fit them for debate, and to 
make them understand the laws 
and courtesies by which men 
must be governed when they 
come together to deliberate 
and discuss and act. These 
halls are, in fact, little Houses 
of Congress in a miniature 
republic. In them the Prince- 
ton students have received, for more than a hundred years, 
much of their most valuable training and discipline. The 
rivalry between the two societies lends spirit and verve to 
the public debates and oratorical contests in which they 
engage every year. They have retained their vigor and 
kept alive their traditions more fully than any other college 
literary societies of equal age. They have done more for 
the intellectual life of Princeton than they could have done 
if they had been a part of the curriculum. The visitor who 
has not been admitted to one or the other of their twin 
white marble temples can hardly understand to the full the 
influences which have kept the fire of patriotism and pub- 
lic service burning so brightly on Princeton’s altars. 

The third of the principal voluntary associations among 
the students is the Philadelphian Society. It was founded 
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the seed that has been planted 
in the past. The glory of 
Princeton lies in the strength 
and self-consistence of its intel- 
lectual and ethical spirit. It 
has been for one hundred and 
fifty years distinctly philo- 
sophic, and patriotic, and Chris- 
tian. Its temper has been well 
expressed by Professor An- 
drew F. West, who speaks in 
the name of that strong com- 
pany of young professors, most 
of them sons of Princeton, who 
are to carry the College for- 
ward under its new title of a 
University, along the old lines, 
to a wider career of usefulness. 
He says: “As Princeton faces 
the problems of metaphysics, 
her temper is theistic and real- 
istic. Toward the questions of 
jurisprudence, politics,and economics her attitude is ethical. 
In the sphere of science this temper appears as the spirit of 
inductive reasoning, which, though severely laborious in 
its examination of facts, manages to arrive at something 
beyond facts. In the spheres of literature and art it 
appears as the conviction that these studies are worth 
most as expressions of the ever-struggling human spirit 
striving to utter itself with nobility and beauty. In the 
presence of the truths of Christianity it appears as clear 
faith. Of course we have not begun to realize all these, 
and are not even realizing them as we might, but the illus- 
trations given above show what is the spirit with which 
Princeton faces the deep questions which meet every 
university.” 

The distinguished audience which assembled last week 
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in 1825, and is the oldest college religious society in 
America. It is entirely in the hands of the undergraduates, 
and welcomes members of all denominations to an equal 
brotherhood in Christian worship and work. . The beauty 
and simplicity of the building which was erected for the 
Society in 1879 by the will of Hamilton Murray, one of its 
members, who perished in the loss of the ill-fated “ Ville 
du Havre,” is a fitting type of its spirit and service. 

In a country like ours, which is so fond of change that 
it does not always stay to ask whether change means prog- 
ress, and so rich in new opportunities that it is not always 
patient in carrying forward great enterprises to their legiti- 
mate destiny, it is a fine thing to see an institution which 
has moved steadily forward through a century and a half 
of work to complete as well as to maintain the ideas of 
its founders, and which has been true to the past without 
being blind to the present or deaf to the calls and prom- 
ises of the future. The true conservative is the man who 
keeps the tree well pruned of its dead branches. The 
true progressive is the man who brings the harvest from 
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in Princeton to take part in the Sesquicentennial Celebra- 
tion heard the voice of this spirit very distinctly. It was 
a brilliant throng that crowded the fine auditorium of 
Alexander Hall and filled the marble benches of its stately 
bema. Representatives of the learned societies and uni- 
versities of the Old World and the New World were there. 
Men of mark in science, literature, and philosophy, leaders 
in all departments of human thought and action, sat to- 
gether in a great assembly of sympathetic intelligence. The 
countenance of the audience was instinct with knowledge 
and power. The brilliant hues of the various academic 
hoods and gowns spread over the crowd a glow of color like 
a solar spectrum. The lofty notes of the freedom of 
scholarship, the brotherhood of letters, the obligations 
of culture to humanity, and the deep reverence of true 
philosophy, sounded clearly through all the simplicity and 
dignity of the ceremonial. And every one who was present 
felt that the noble past of the College of New Jersey was 
the fit and harmonious prelude to the large and high future 
of Princeton University. 
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TAPESTRY MADE AT THE MERTON APBEY FACTORY 


The Visit of the Magi. 


Design by Burne-Jones 


A Visit to William Morris’s Factory 


By Rho F 


OT many years ago, Joseph and Elizabeth Robins 

Pennell made a Canterbury Pilgrimage—a 

modern pilgrimage, since, unlike the Monk 

and Knight, Nun and Wife of Bath, they rode 

a tricycle; a very modern pilgrimage, as described in 

Mrs. Pennell’s sprightly and slightly irreverent pages. 

After exciting mishaps all along the way, the final catas- 

trophe reads thus: ‘The verger pointed to the pavement, 

‘which now,’ he said solemnly, ‘you have come to the 

shrine of the saintly Thomas.’ We had reached our goal. 

We stood in the holy place. Even the verger seemed to 

sympathize with our feelings. For a few moments he was 

silent; presently he continued: ‘’Enery the Height’, when 

he was in Canterbury, took the bones, which they was 

laid beneath, out on the green, and had them burned. 

With them he took the ’oly shrine, which it and the bones 
is here no longer!’ ” 

Last summer two other travelers made a still more 
modern pilgrimage, since we not only rode a tandem, in 
a gala spirit, but we journeyed to a Pagan shrine. Alas! 
the catastrophe was changed, for, though monks and priests 
no longer roam the monastery walks at Merton Abbey, and 
it could doubtless be said ox its patron saint, Austin, “the 
‘oly shrine and his bones are here no longer,” yet the spirit 
of a religion dwells here in such might that the pilgrim 
learns many lessons in truth and beauty. Of this religion, 
the present patron saint of the Abbey, Mr. William Mor- 
ris,’ gives an idea, by words in a letter to a friend: “I am 
an artist or workman, with a strong inclination to exercise 
what capacities I may have, and a determination to do noth- 
ing shabby, if I can help it; or, if I do anything shabby, 
to admit that I have done so, and to be sorry for it. This 
appears to me to be the socialist religion.” 


1 Of course this article was written before the death of Mr. Morris. 
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Our missal for this pilgrimage was the writings of Mr. 
Morris on Art,its glories and duties and sorrows, providing 
such texts as these to ponder: “It is right and necessary 
that all men should have work to do, which shall be worth 
doing, and be of itself pleasant to do; and which should 
be done under such conditions as would make it neither 
over-wearisome nor over-anxious.” ‘Ina properly ordered 
state of society every man willing to work should be insured : 
1. Honorable and fitting work. 2. A healthy and beauti- 
ful house. 3. Full leisure for rest of mind and body.” 

These are some of the tenets of the high priest of this 
religion. Will a visit to the shrine show them a mockery, 
or will there be an ardent living and working toward this 
ideal ? 

Mr. Triggs has written: “In 1861 Morris and Burne- 
Jones and Rossetti formed an art firm—a guild of idealists! 
The distinguishing mark of these artists was their convic 
tion of the honor of labor and the glory of thoroughness. 
Each was gifted with a love of order and splendor, and 
filled with a deep sense of the need of beauty and human 
life. To join art to labor, to add pleasure to the things ot 
common use, was the purpose of this company.” We 
crossed over a small stream which could easily be thought 
of as forming an ancient moat, but which now, after curv- 
ing through the grounds, has the peaceful duty of making 
the mill-wheel go! We found Mr. Triggs’s description true : 
“Under the trees are gathered the low and unpreten- 
tious buildings of the factory. From the garden comes an 
odor of grass and roses. There is no air of the factory, no 
clang of machinery, no dust, no haste or distraction.” The 
fact most impressed upon me by these grounds (in which 
we were lost several times before we could find the factory) 
and by the insignificance of the factory buildings, was that 
the just emphasis is put upon the nobility of the work and 
life within its walls. Mr. Morris has acted consistently 
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with these: words ‘of “his: “‘ Love of nature in.allvits forms 
must be the ‘ruling. spirit of: works.of art, and ‘the brain that 
guides the hand must be healthy and «hopeful,.must: be 
keenly alive:to the’ surroundings of our own days.” 

At the:station we:asked to be directed to the Morris.fac- 
tory, and the man, pointing over the-way, said: ‘‘ You see 
all those trees ? well, right straight ‘in through them :you’ll 
find it.” . Not by any gigantic’smoke stack was this factory 
revealed, but—ponder it—by ¢vees / And with a true ring 
still sound these words of William Morris: “ Pray do not 
forget that any one who cuts down a tree wantonly or care- 
lessly, especially in a great town or its suburbs, need make 
no pretense of caring about art.” 

Our guide was delightful, being one of the workmen in 
the stained-glass rooms. His face shone with good will, 
and he had such a factory complexion as I had never seen 
—the most wonderful glow of health. The stained-glass 
work was first shown-to-us. Here the genius of Burne- 
Jones reigns supreme, since all the stained-glass work in 
the Morris factory is from-his designs. We saw’many of 
the ‘cartoons, and. the glass in all degrees of disarrange- 
ment and ‘arrangement, -the cutting with the diamond 
chisel, and the hand shading of the brush. A genial, 
gray-headed man had under 
his brush Stephen dividing 
his cloak with his sword. 
While we were admiring the 
rich coloring, the art work- 
man jocosely said: *‘’E’s 
not cuttin’ ’is cloak in ’alf: 
the hother won’t get ’is good 
share.” In these . stained-' 
glass rooms the signs of | 
work were cheery and inspir- 
ing. Often there was the 
buzz of friendly talk, and 
the whole fellowship appear- 
ed to be one of intelligence 
and mutual interest, and, 
certainly in that department, 
these words of Morris have 
been fulfilled : “‘ This seems 
to me most important—that 
our daily and _ necessary 
work, which we could not 
escape it we would, which 
we would not forego if we 
could, should be human, 
serious, and _ pleasurable, 
not machine-like, trivial, or 
grievous... I call this, not 
the very foundation of ‘archi- 
tecture in all senses of the 
word, but of happiness also 
in all conditions of life.” 
Amid this glass art work we 
are pleasantly reminded of 
the story of Morris’s and 
Burne-Jones’s college days . 
together, of their query as to 
calling in life, since they were both supposed to be destined 
for the service of the Church, and, finally, of their mutual 
pledge to devote their lives to art. This comradeship of 
purpose and work has lasted long years, and many English 
churches have been abundantly served in these glorious 
windows. 

Next we passed into the mazes of weaving—the plainer 
rug-weaving, the daintier silk-weaving, and the wonderful 
tapestry-work. In all these rooms there were simply hand- 
looms, which moved back and forth with a sort of click- 
clack of sociability, but with no wearying thunder. There 
were younger people at the heavier looms where the rugs 
were growing, but the two places of honor were held by 
the patriarchs of the art: a gray-haired man who was 
carrying through his loom the daintiest silk brocade in 
white and green and gold, and who stopped with the pleas- 
ure of the artist to tuin it over that we might see the beau- 
tiful imagery of the light side; over by a quiet window 
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sat ‘an old, old: lady gently casting ler. shuttle ‘thréaded’ 


with pale blue. silk;:and who ‘smiled when we wondered 
what fair maiden. should:be gowned in it. Of this beautiful 
work, yét possibly monotonous, William Morris writes quite 
justly.: ‘I donot call: the figure-weaver’s craft a dull one, 
if he .be set:to do'things which are worth doing ; to watch 
the web growing day: by day, almost magically, in anticipa- 
tion of the time when it is to be taken out, and one can 
see ‘it on the. right: side in all its well-schemed beauty, to 
make something beautiful, that will last, out of a few threads 
of silk and wool,.seems to. me. not an unpleasant way of 
earning one’s livelihood, so long as‘one lives and works in 
a pleasant place, with work-day not too long,'and a book 
or two to be got at.” 

But, oh! the tapestries ! .“T'wo'looms were bearing these 
lovely burdens. One picture growing in most delicate 
tints was a copy of. Botticelli’s “‘ Spring,” this the first time 
it has ever gone into tapestry, it being the special] order of a 
woman who had long fancied it would well lend itself to being 
thus wrought. .The other was “ The Visit of the Magi,” 
this being from Burne-Jones’s design, and the third time, I 
think, it has gone on the Merton Abbey loom.. The only 
discouraging feature of the tapestry-weaving was that 
these sensitive, quick fingers 
belonged to men.from the 
Far East, and that it is not 
yet an English art. Our 
appreciative guide spoke in 
honest, rapturous terms of 
tapestries that during their 
weaving had lenttheir beauty 
to the factory and to all the 
workers. A’ series repre- 
senting the King Arthur 
legends had been with them 
seven years. Seemingly they 
had grown to love them as 
their life, and now in rich 
memories their thoughts 
followed them to the courtly 
home whither they could not 
go. I know of no home 
adornment that Morris 
writes of with more keen 
feeling and love than of 
wall-hangings. These are 
his words in an essay where 
he is mourning the deca- 
dence of the art: “What a 
noble art it once was! To 
turn our chamber walls into 
the green woods of ‘the 
leafy month of June,’ popu- 
lous of bird and beast, or a 
summer garden with man 
and maid playing round the 
fountains, or a solemn pro- 
cession of the mythical war- 
riors and heroes of old: that 
surely was worth the trouble 
of doing, and the money that had to be paid for it; that 
was no languid acquiescence in an upholsterer’s fashion.” 
In “ Jason ”’ he verses an ideal : 


With richest webs the marble walls were hung, 
Picturing sweet stories by the poets sung 

From ‘ancient days, so that no wall seemed there, 
But rather forests black and meadows fair, 

And streets of well-built towns, with tumbling seas 
About their marble wharves and palaces; 

And fearful crags and mountains; and all trod 
By changing feet of giant, nymph, and god, 
Spear-shaking warrior, and slim-ankled maid. 


The pattern-stamping room seemed quite natural, for 
there we saw the glorious designs and rich coloring in 
the cretonnes and velvets and fabrics which American 
importers have graciously made more familiar to us. An 
old design was slowly growing under the strong and skill- 
ful hands of one of these art workers—a design that could 
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easily suggest Mr. Morris’s dictum, “The absolute neces- 
-sities of this art are beauty of color and restfulness of 
form.” It required muscle to carry the copper plate 
:steadily, and perfection of touch to plant it firmly in its 
proper place. The coloring was in rich golden brown, 
which the interested stamper told us was the most durable 
color, it being practically rust/ We all know Mr. Mor- 
ris’s love of the Persian designs which reappear with new 
life under his pencil, in stamped fabrics and in woven 
stuffs. If we heartily enjoy these gorgeous things, we 
may partially sympathize with Mr. Morris’s feeling about 
the old Persian workers and designers when he writes: 
“T believe I am not thinking only of my own pleasure, but 
of the pleasure of many people, when I praise the useful- 
ness ‘of the lives of these men, whose names are long for- 
gotten, but whose works we still wonder at. In their own 
way they meant to tell us how the flowers grew in the gar- 
dens of Damascus, or how the hunt was up on the plains 
of Kirman, or how the tulips shone among the grass in 
the Mid-Persian valley, and how their souls delighted in it 
all, and what joy they had in life; nor did they fail to 
make their meaning clear to some of us.” 

The allied craft of nearly all these arts is that of the 
dyer, and these pure, ravishing colors we next traced to 
their abiding-place in the Merton Abbey vats. Certainly 
these seemed like magic caldrons! We 
hear much of the poet’s love of color, 
and this poet’s fondness is also ascribed 
to Morris. Mr. Triggs speaks of his 
“Summer Dawn” as “touched with 
grayness.” 


The summer night waneth, the morning light 
slips, 

Faint and gray, ’twixt the leaves of the aspen, 
betwixt the closed bars 

That are patiently waiting there, for the 
morn 

Patient and colorless, though Heaven's gold - 

Waits to float through them along with the 
sun. 

Far out in the meadows, above the young 
corn, 

The heavy elms wait, and, restless and 
cold, 

The uneasy wind rises ; the roses are dun; 

Through the long twilight they pray for the 
morn, 

Round the lone house, in the midst of the 
corn. 


But what other poet, besides feeling 
color and writing of color, could say, in 
discussing the niceties of the color craft, 
as Morris does in such plain workman’s 
prose—“ I myself have dyed wool by the 
self-same process that the Mosaical dyers 
used”! Mr. Morris rather enjoys color 
tirades, and, after having delighted in the 
perfect glasses or wools or fabrics from the factory, or having 
felt his painstaking care when looking in a vat where the 
dye had stood for seven years, we can quite easily sympa- 
thize with an attack upon the new dyes like this: “ The fact 
is that every one of these colors is hideous in itself, whereas 
all the old dyes are in themselves beautiful colors—only 
extreme perversity could make an ugly color out of them. 
Under these circumstances it must, I suppose, be consid- 
ered a negative virtue in the new dyes that they are as 
fugitive as the old ones are stable; but even-on that head 
I will ask you to note one thing that condemns them 
finally—that whereas the old dyes, when fading, as all colors 
will do more or less, simply gradually change into paler 
tints of the same color, and are not unpleasant to look 
upon, the fading of the new dyes is a change into all kinds 
of abominable and livid hues. I+ mention this because 
otherwise it might be thought that a man with an artistic 
eye for color might so blend the hideous but bright aniline 
colors as to produce something at least tolerable; indeed, 
this is not unfrequently attempted to-day, but with small suc- 
cess, partly from the reason above mentioned, partly because 
the hues so produced by ‘messing about,’ as I should 
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call it, have none of the gua/ity or character which the sim- 
pler drug gives naturally. In short, this is what it comes 
to, that it would be better for us, if we cannot revive the 
now almost lost art of dyeing, to content ourselves with 
weaving our cloths of the natural color of the fiber, or to 
buy them colored by less civilized people than ourselves.” 

The workers in all these crafts, by their goodly occupa- 
tion, eight-hour working day, and highest wages known in 
the trade, seem to be realizing, as far as is possible at 
present, the claims of a decent life as Mr. Morris has him- 
self stated them: “ First, a healthy body; second, an active 
mind in sympathy with the past, the present, and the 
future ; thirdly, occupation fit for a healthy body and an 
active mind ; and, fourthly, a beautiful world to live in.” 

Our visit to Merton Abbey Factory was over, and with 
reluctance, yet with satisfying thoughts, we left the inter- 
esting group of people behind, and passed again through 
the trees into the dingy world. The charm of William 
Morris’s idealism was not broken by having visited the 
spot where of all others this ideal must be tested. We 
felt, indeed, that this visit had marked our most hopeful 
and instructive and inspiring day in England. Juliana 
Horatia Ewing says of one of her heroines what very well 
belongs to a character-sketch of William Morris: ‘It is so 
easy to become more thick-skinned in conscience, more 
tolerant of evil, more hopeless of good, 
more careful of one’s own comfort and 
one’s own property, more self-satisfied 
in leaving high aims and great deeds to 
enthusiasts, and then to believe that one 
is growing older and wiser/ And yet 
those high examples, those good works, 
those great triumphs over evil which 
single hands sometimes effect, we are all 
grateful for, when they are done, what- 
ever we may have said of the doing. 
But we speak of saints, and enthusiasts 
for good, as if some special gifts were 
made to them in middle age which are 
withheld from other men. Is it not 
rather that some few souls keep alive 
the lamp of zeal and high desire which 
God lights for most of us while life is 
young?” William Morris and Burne- 
Jones have valiantly and radiantly kept 
their college-day pledge to Art. 

Among modern prophets, Ashbee? has 
written : “It is only in the reconstructed 
workshop that we may hope to find our 
citizen perfected in heart and hand and 
head.” The artist, Mr. G. F. Watts, in 
his preface to ‘Plain Handicrafts,” 
writes: “ To lead the weary toiler along 
the dreary road of every-day mechanical 
work into its wayside gardens, to open 
closed eyes to a world of loveliness and 
grace, where every flower that blows and every tendril that 
twines enlist themselves in his service and become his friends, 
is the function of the Plain Handicrafts.”’ Ruskin has said, 
“ Life without industry is guilt, and industry without art is 
brutality.” We might easily have said, ‘These are hard 
sayings; who can hear them?” But with the grand reality 
and accomplishment at Merton, such words no longer fall 
upon our ears with a hollow tone of hopelessness and impos- 
sibility, but with the stirring ring of alarum and incentive. 

With good faith in William Morris’s hand and heart, in 
his sense and vision, we can read such words of his own as 
the following. In “A Dream of John Ball” he says: “ For- 
sooth, brothers, fellowship is heaven, and lack of fellowship 
is hell; fellowship is life, and lack of fellowship is death ; 
and the deeds that ye do upon the earth, it is for fellow- 
ship’s sake that ye do them.” He makes Sigurd say to the 
King of the Niblungs: 

And I would that the loving were loved, and I would that the 
weary should sleep. 

And that man should hearken to man, and he that soweth should 
reap. 


1 Ashbee,* Workshop Reconstruction and Citizenship” (D.C. Heath & Ca). 
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In one of his essays he writes: ‘“ What other blessings are 
there in life save these two, fearless rest and hopeful work? 
Troublesome as life is, it has surely given to each one of us 
some times and seasons when, surrounded by simple and 
beautiful things, we have really felt at rest; when the earth 
and all its plenteous growth, and the tokens of the varied 
life of men, and the very sky and waste of air above us, 
have seemed all to conspire together to make us calm and 
happy, not slothful, but restful. Still oftener, belike it has 
- given us those other times, when at last, after many a strug- 
gle with incongru- 
ous hindrances, 
our own chosen 
work has lain be- 
fore us, disen- 
tangled from all 
encumbrances 
and ___unrealities, 
and we have felt 
that: nothing, not 
even ourselves, 
could withhold us 
from doing the 
work we _ were 
born to do, that 
we were men and 
worthy of life. 
Such rest and such 
work I earnestly 
wish for myself, 
and for you, and 
for all men: to 
have space and 
freedom to gain 
such rest and such 
work is the end of 
politics; to learn 
how best to em- 
ploy it is the end of education ; 
ing is the end of religion.” 
With paramount force and insistency we have been 
taught the fleetness of life, resulting in great stress upon 
immortality. In hard, narrow fashion has this truth been 
carried into our lives. The Bible words, noble and beau- 
tiful, are often too much with us: “‘ My days are consumed 
like smoke ;” “ My days are like a shadow that declineth ;” 


to learn its inmost mean- 
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‘‘He knoweth our frame, he remembereth that we are 
dust ;” “As for man, his days are as grass, as a flower 
of the field so he flourisheth ; for the wind passeth over it 
and it is gone, and the place thereof shall know it no more.” 

But this is only a half-truth; the place thereof shall 
know it more; the quasi-immortality of material things is 
also true, magnificently and gloomily true. Our deeds live 
after us, and how stubbornly and sturdily, in the things we 
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build! The tree we hew down for our street railway, for 
our factory, can never bloom a leat for our grandchild. 
The ugly mansion we build so solidly may be the life-tor- 
ment of our son or somebody else’s son. Some gracious 
bit of beauty your hand leaves behind may be the treasure 
of some ardent heart for many a year! The Bible tells us 
this, too: “ Of old hast Thou laid the foundation of the 
earth, and the heavens are the work of Thy hands. Thy 


years shall know no end. The children of Thy servant 
shall endure, and their seed shall be established.” 


“ For 
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none of us liveth to himself, and xo man dieth to himself.” 
This thought, this belief, makes for us two duties: to 
make our works beautiful and true, that ‘Aer everlasting 
life may be wealth and benediction for those who come 
after, and also to demand like things from others, that 
beautiful things, noble things, may represent the activities 
of all men and women. With this view we can understand 
Ruskin’s extreme statement, ‘Taste is the only morality,” 
since it simply méans the constant duty of ap- 
preciating all material values in terms of life. 


October 
By William Morris 


O love, turn from the unchanging sea and gaze 
Down these gray slopes upon the year grown old, 
A-dying ’mid the autumn-scented haze 
That hangeth o’er the hollow in the wold, 
Where ‘the wind-bitten ancient elms enfold 

. Gray church, long barn, orchard and red-roofed 

stead, 

Wrought in dead days for men a long while dead. 


Come down, O love; may not our hands still meet, 
Since still we live to-day, forgetting June, 
Forgetting May, deeming October sweet— 

Oh hearken, hearken! through the afternoon 
The gay tower sings a strange old tinkling tune! 
Sweet, sweet and sad the toiling year’s last breath, 
Too satiate of life to strive with death. 


And we, too—will it not be soft and kind, 
That rest from life; from patience, and from pain, 
That rest from bliss we know not when we find, 
That rest from love which ne’er the end can gain ?— 
Hark, how the tune swells that erewhile did wane ! 
Look up, love !—ah, cling close and never move ! 
How can I have enough of life and love? 

—From “ The Earthly Paradise.” 
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ROOM IN SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS’S BUSINESS PREMISES, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, IN WHICH THE FIRST YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE ASSEMBLED 


Sir George Williams 


Founder of Young Men’s Christian Associations 


By Lord 


“ There is not any other one 
man in the world to-day who 
has touched so many men for 
good.” Such is the pronounce- 
ment of the Hon. John Wana- 
maker, ex-Postmaster-General 
of the United States, in regard 
to the subject of this brief 
sketch. It refers to Sir George 
Williams, of course, in the light 
of his life’s work—the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 
To trace his career is of neces- 
sity to recite the leading facts 

Sir George Williams in the history of that great and 

(About 1860) beneficent movement, so com- 

pletely has he absorbed himself in it. While all forms of 

religious and philanthropic effort have for many years 

received his munificent support—at the present time he is 

President of not a few societies—he has been pre-eminently 

the Friend of Young Men, and, to an extent altogether 

unique, has devoted himself and his substance to the pro- 

motion of their highest and best interests, not alone in this 
country, but in all the principal countries of the world. 

The remarkable series of gatherings in London in June, 
1894, which celebrated the Jubilee of the Y. M.C. A., and 
of which he was the central figure, gave unmistakable 
evidence of the vitality and universality of the work ; show- 


Kinnaird 


ing, as Canon Fleming aptly put it, that it had “made a 
deep mark upon the young men of this age, upon the 
Church of God, and, indeed, upon the world at large.” 
The Convention, it was estimated, was the largest delegated 
Evangelical assembly that had ever met. T'wo thousand 
men, speaking seventeen languages, represented the work as 
it is carried on in twenty-six nationalities ; and all delighted 
to honor the man whom God had thus honored in originat- 
ing and developing their beloved enterprise. Huge meet- 
ings, in almost bewildering successicn—in Exeter Hall, 
Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Guildhall, the 
Royal Albert Hall, the Metropolitan Tabernacle, the City 
Temple, and the Great Park at Windsor—gathered around 
the founder in demonstrative acknowledgment of what, 
by the blessing of God, he had been enabled to accomplish ; 
the press of the whole country, as well as of America and 
the Colonies, cordially indorsed the tribute ; and, to the 
utmost gratification of members of the Association in all 
lands, her Majesty the Queen signified her approval of 
the lifelong effort of ‘‘a peaceful hero”’ by conferring upon 
him the dignity of knighthood, while the Corporation of 
London marked their appreciation of his services to young 
men in the metropolis by bestowing upon him the honorary 
freedom of the city. Probably no such distinguished pub- 
lic recognition had been given to any work of the kind that 
had been in existence fifty years only. 

Sir George treated the matter with characteristic modesty. 
“It has been to me a glorious service,” said he. “In it 
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I have experienced the happiest moments of my 
life. . . . To Almighty God be all the praise. 
He it was who inspired the thought.” 
This confession is noteworthy, from the cir- 
-cumstance that it illustrates what has ever been 
with Sir George Williams a first principle of his 
faith—that he has been in everything the stew- 
ard and instrument of God. It was this dom- 
inating conviction within him that inspired the 
few young fellows who joined him in forming 
the Association in 1844, in the business house 
-of Mr. George Hitchcock, in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, London, to which he had come as a junior 
assistant from Bridgewater three years _pre- 
viously. It was this that made a profound im- 
pression upon his employer, who at a subsequent 
period had the joy of testifying that the Asso- 
-ciation started under his roof had been the 
means of bringing him to a knowledge of him- 
self and of Christ. It was ¢hzs that gave life 
and impetus to the movement in all its early 
years; for the youthful promoter marked his 
-overwhelming sense that “ the thing was of God ”’ 
by contributing to it at the rate of more than a 
third of his entire income. And while the con- 
viction, conscientiously acted upon, has—be- 
-cause God will be no man’s debtor—enriched 
his experience, his experience all through life 
has been such as to deepen the conviction. An 
abundant return has been made to him for his 
faithfulness; a return which has been maturing 
for half a century, but which will reach its climax 
only when he hears the “‘ Well done” that is to 
be the final reward of all those who are good 
-and faithful servants of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
“Not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord.” It was by keeping steadily 
before him this grand triple rule of life that Sir 
George reached the position which he has now 
so long and honorably filled, as head of one of 
the largest and best-reputed business establish- 
ments in the greatest city of the world. In the 
exalted position, as well as in the humbler, he has been 
faithful to the great trust divinely reposed in him, and has 
dispensed with generous hand the good gifts of God placed 
in his keeping. His large-heartedness is manifested in 
this; but it is evinced in 
no less a degree, also, in the 
breadth of his sympathies 
with all forms of real and 
practical Christian work. 
Here, as well as in other 
respects, he bears strong 
resemblance to his prede- 
cessor in the presidency of 
the English work—the late 
noble Earl of Shaftesbury. 
His views are pronouncedly 
evangelical, but he combines 
with definiteness of creed a 
spirit of generous toleration 
and charitableness, and the 
outflow of his affection to 
all who bear the name of 
Christ and are seeking to 
extend his kingdom has none 
of the limitations which sec- 
tarian differences are apt to 
engender. Further than this, 
his heart has always been 
large enough to enable him 
sympathetically to share and 
relieve the burdens of diffi- 
culty brought under his 
notice by individual young 
men. Not only since his 
sons have been able to 
divide with him the responsi- 
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SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS 

From a recent Photograph 
bilities of his great business, but all through his life, he has 
ever been ready to set aside his own concerns for a period of 
each day, important as they have been, in order to help in 
the affairs of others ; and the number of callers he has been 
in the habit of receiving day by day, upon all conceivable 
errands of necessity, has for many years been very large. 

Sir George has always observed the utmost simplicity 
and plainness in his style of life. His seventy-fifth year 
finds him still quick of perception and strong of purpose, 
buoyant in spirit, genial, gentle, lovable; while both Lady 
Williams and himself maintain and exhibit an unflagging 
and inexhaustible interest in all the concerns of young 
manhood. 

The history of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
is as full of interest as the life of the founder. The work 
was commenced in the realization of a pressing need, and 
was shaped with a very definite purpose in view—the sal- 
vation of young men. The aim was to unite Christian 
young men, first, for development and upbuilding in their 
most holy faith; and, next, in order that they might make 
concerted effort in behalf of theircompanions. They were 
to do this in the sphere of their daily calling—that is to 
say, they were to bear their testimony in their “/e. With 
the passing of years, diversification and variety of method 
have come; but first principles are still adhered to. They 
are not generally popular—no Christian expects that vital 
religion ever will be; but the healthy and useful environ- 
ment in which, within the Associations, they have been 
maintained, has not failed to convince right-thinking people 
everywhere of the wisdom of giving to an institution for 
the benefit and improvement of young men a distinctly 
spiritual basis. This is the only leaven that will effectually 
prevent deterioration. 

Whether consisting of six or six hundred young men, the 
management of each Association is vested alone in the 
membership, which is essentially Christian and missionary. 
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There is associateship for young men of good moral 
character, carrying with it participation in all privi- 
leges except control. Each Association is absolutely 
autonomous. Organization is not wanting, either so 
far as district, State, national, or international matters 
are concerned. Indeed, it is wonderfully complete ; 
but, after all, the cement that binds the Associations 
together is not of men’s manufacture—it is to be 
found in the pursuit of a common and exalted pur- 
pose, in the carrying on of an active propaganda in 
behalf of young men on a spiritual and evangelical 
foundation. 

Throughout the world the Young Men’s Christian 
Association is now represented at over 5,500 centers, 
and has a membership of over half a million. But 
these figures are no gauge of the extent of its influ- 
ence. It probably gets into close touch each year 
with five times as many men as those whose names 
appear upon its books. The Archdeacon of London 
attributes its success to the fact that it represents and 
maintains: (1) the grand principles of unity and co- 
operation (its plan and platform are interdenomina- 
tional); (2) the spiritual priesthood of the laity (it 
,uts the obligation upon each member of doing all 
that in him is to extend the kingdom of Christ by be- 
coming an evangelist to his fellow young men); and 
(3) the divine doctrine proclaimed by our Lord of the 
brotherhood of men in himself. Hundreds of min- 
isters of the Gospel at home and abroad received 
their early stimulus or training at the hands of the 
Association. D. L. Moody and John McNeill are 
among the many who acknowledge its invaluable aid ; 
and quite recently the general service rendered by 


‘the institution to the churches has received the em- 


phatic witness of the Rev. H. E. Fox, M.A., Hon. 
Secretary of the Church Missionary Society, who mentions 
a remarkable fact: that almost every male candidate offer- 
ing himself to that great Society confesses to having been 
influenced by the Young Men’s Christian Association at 
some point of his life—either owing to its instrumentality 
his conversion, or his incentive to and training for mission- 
ary work. And what is true of the Association in regard 
to missionary enterprise abroad applies with equal force 
to its relation to the ministry at home; while strong in- 
dorsements come also from 
business men on every hand, 
who, so far from finding the 
Association an agency for the 
development of namby-pamby 
men—as is often laid to its 
charge—testify that they have 
secured from the ranks of the 
membership many of their 
smartest and most trustworthy 
employees. 

The Association seeks by 
all means to win the souls of 
men; but much of its useful- 
ness has arisen from the fact 
that it has not been slow to 
recognize that they have also minds and bodies which re- 
quire looking after. It is one of the largest physical agen- 
cies in the world; it has also done most valuable educa- 
tional work, and is likely, in countries where such work is 
not already provided for by secular institutions, to make 
great developments in this direction. But all the depart- 
ments, whether of club or home or school or playground 
character, subserve the one supreme end—that of bringing 
men to the Saviour. 

There is not space in this article to give any adequate 
idea of the extent to which the Associations have by this 
time encompassed the world. America, to which coun- 
try the work was directly transmitted from England, affords 
perhaps the most striking example of development—pos- 
sessing over fourteen hundred Associations, many of them 
with fine and substantially endowed buildings, and carry- 
ing on a far-reaching departmental work among students 
and railway employees, as well as among young men ger- 
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erally. A large number of tke Associations on the Con- 
tinent were brought into the general. organization at 
the Paris Conference, and are year by year developing 
their work along the lines pursued so successfully in Great 
Britain and the United States. In Japan there has been 
a remarkable growth of the work; and in India also, where 
great scope and opportunity are presented for Association 
enterprise in behalf of the many thousands of educated 
English-speaking young men. In Australia the Associa- 
tions are not numerous, and have suffered as a consequence 
of commercial depression ; but they have nevertheless done 
and are doing excellent work, particularly among young 
emigrants, who reach the largest towns in great numbers. 
The first United Conference has just been held in South 
Africa, where the movement has obtained good hold and 
is creditably represented. Scattered Associations are 
achieving good results in almost every other country of the 
world ; and the general experience is that—despite all the 
activities for the benefit of young men which the Associa- 
tions have prompted and quickened—the need for their 
specific work, as it was borne in upon the mind and heart 
of Sir George Williams half a century ago, so far from 
declining, is continually on the increase. 


%& 
The Rt. Hon. the Lord Kinnaird 


With the single exception 
of Sir George Williams him- 
self, as President and Foun- 
der, Lord Kinnaird is prob- 
ably the best-known friend of 
the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of Great Britain 
and Ireland. And in several 
other important religious and 
philanthropic movements, 
centrally represented in Lon-- 
don, Lord Kinnaird, because 
his sympathies are similar, is 
brought into close and inti- 
mate touch with Sir George. 
Hence the peculiar appropri- 
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ateness and value of his article upon Sir George’s life and 


work. 


Arthur Fitzgerald Kinnaird was born in 1847, and suc- 
ceeded in 1887 to his present title, which carries with it 
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Regent Street, it has widened the sympathies of Lord 


Kinnaird, and greatly enlarged the sphere of his generous 


help. He is still one of the warmest supporters of the 
Homes for Working Boys; but he displays also very 


the dignity of English as well as Scottish peerage. In cordial and practical interest in the work of numerous 


Scotland his seat is Rossie Priory, Inchture, Perthshire ; 
he has town and suburban residences also in the metropo- 
lis, where his busy working days are spent. 


For Lord Kinnaird is brimful of 
activity. As partner in one of the 
principal banking houses in London, 
he undertakes constant and respon- 
sible work; and his readiness to 
assist good enterprises of any and 
every kind further entails upon him 
much exacting labor—often to the 
extent of spending the greater part 
of the night in a train, if by this 
deprivation a worthy cause may be 
advanced and workers in it helped 
or encouraged. His Parliamentary 
duties, moreover, as a peer of the 
realm, are not infrequently very 
heavy. Only recently he has given 
much attention, as a member of her 
Majesty’s Royal Commission on 
Sunday observance, to the law in 
relation to this important question. 

In earlier years Lord ‘Kinnaird 
was largely identified with Mr. Quin- 
tin Hogg in an endeavor to amelio- 
rate the condition of the poorer 
classes of boys in London. But 
while the flux of time has tended to 
focus Mr. Hogg’s efforts upon the 
oversight and development of his 
splendid Polytechnic Institution in 


other prominent Christian enterprises, such as the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, the Religious Tract Society, 


the London City Mission, etc. 
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SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS’S HOUSE 
13 Russell Square, Bloomsbury, W. C. 


Most of all, perhaps, his time 
and resources are freely devoted to 
furthering the work of the Young 
Women’s and the Young Mea’s 
Christian Associations. Of the for- 
mer—in behalf of which his sisters, 
the Hon. Misses Kinnaird, are 
zealous workers—he is President ; 
he is President also of the Scottish 
Union of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations ; and is a leading Vice- 
President of the English Union of 
the same organization. 

It is significant in regard to his 
connection with the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, for the sfzrzt- 
ual side of whose work he is an 
earnest champion, that Lord Kin- 
naird is keenly interested in all 
branches of athletics, particularly in 
football, and that he holds office as 
President of the National Football 
Association. Nothing will more 
surely serve the best interests of an 
institution like the Young Men’s. 
Christian Association than to have 
prominent on its governing body 
men of Lord Kinnaird’s energeti 
robust, and practical influence. 
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The Junior Republic at Freeville 


By Washington Gladden 






DELIGHTFUL ride of thirty-eight 
miles on the first day of September, 
through. the ripening corn-fields 
and the heavily laden apple or- 
chards of. Tioga ‘and Tompkins 
: Counties in New York, brought a 

Re carriage-load of us to the gates of 

: apt the Junior Republic at Freeville. 
omaeSZ Gates must be taken metaphor- 

a iar~ . : 

ically; for road-fences are not in 
vogue in these parts, and the domain of the Republic is open 
on one side to the highway. Our chariot stopped in front 
of a small frame cottage, designated as the “ Capitol ” by 

a pasteboard label on the door. A young man of thirty, 

coarsely clad, was talking with some animation to a group of 

visitors ; a few boysand girls, more or less clothed, were 
standing near him apparently waiting for an interview; to 
him one of our party presented himself, and found, as he 
had supposed, that he was speaking to the founder and 
President of the Junior Republic, Mr. W. R. George. For 
the rest of the afternoon, and for two or three hours the 
next day, Mr. George was kind enough to devote himself 
largely to our instruction, and we were able to gain consid- 
erable insight into the administration of this notable com- 
monwealth. che 
At the time of our visit the census of the Republic 
showed a population of 173 boys and girls, from the age of 
eight or nine to seventeen or eighteen—all gathered from 
the slums of the great cities, most of them from New York. 

A few remain through the year, but the great majority are 

residents for only two months in the summer; two days 

after our visit camp was broken, and the body of the citi- 
zens returned to their homes and were reabsorbed by that 
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IN THE BANK 
The cashier of the bank shown in the above picture was the capitalist of the Junior 
Republic last summer. He was also Senator the greater part of the season. He im- 
mortalized himself while in Congress in the season of 1895 by framing and introducin 
the bill that effectually abolished the public support.of paupers, the terms of the bill 
declaring that ** A feller what don’t work sha’n’t eat.” 


larger and worse-governed community which generally 
takes its orders from Tammany Hall. But for two months 
they have been a free and self-governing society, working 
out an experiment of great interest to philanthropists and 
statesmen. 

Mr. George, whose home is now in New York, is a 
native of Freeville, a country hamlet nine miles from Ithaca ; 
and the impulse in which this movement originated was a 


desire to give some of the children of the slums a taste of 
country life, as he remembered it, among these hills. With 
the aid of his mother he brought, five or six years ago, 
twenty-two children into the country for a two weeks’ out- 
ing; the next year his caravan numbered two hundred and 
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WILLIAM R. GEORGE 


ten, and he kept them in camp the same length of time; 
for the next three years the number averaged about two 
hundred and fifty. These brief summer camps were under 
his own and his mother’s care; they tried to give some 
instruction in religion, patriotism, and various simple indus- 
tries. In the summer of 1895 the Junior Republic was 
fully organized, and the term of residence was two morths. 
Early this summer the farm of forty-eight acres was pur- 
chased by the trustees of the corporation which has now 
been formed to support this project; the barns and sheds 
have been rudely remodeled to serve as barracks, in some 
of which are located the offices and assembly-rooms ; some 
of the sleeping-rooms and restaurants are in extemporized 
shelters with canvas walls. In these unpretending quarters, 
and on the broad expanse of this sightly hill, are gathered 
eight or ten score boys and girls, drawn from the least 
promising homes of New York; and here they constitute a 
civil and industrial society, with a Congress, with civil and, 
criminal courts, with police and executive officers, with a 
military organization and a prison, with a bank, also, and 
a currency of their own, and with industry and commerce 
in full blast. Mr. George is President of this Republic, by 
divine right, I suppose; he reserves the veto power and 
uses it sparingly ; but he-assumes no dictatorship; the re- 
sponsibility for the government rests upon the citizens. 
The Constitution of the United States and the laws of the 
State of New York are accepted as fundamental in this 
Republic, but the legislative body enacts such laws as may 
be needed by this community, and enforces them by its 
own executive and judicial officers. Last year the Cabinet 
officers were adults, chosen from among the helpers.of Mr. 
George ; this year he has selected his advisers from.among 
the citizens of the Republic. The Judge of the Civil Court 
is a boy of sixteen or seventeen; he is also commander of 
the battalion. The Judge of the Criminal Court is a boy 
of perhaps fourteen ; he is adjutant of the militia. 

The Congressional term lasts only one week, and its 
representation, like that of the medizval cities, is by guilds. 
There are six industrial classes—in farming, landscape- 
gardening, carpentry, cooking, millinery, and sewing ; each 
of these was originally represented in the lower house, 
there being one representative for every twelve members. 
This, made a body too large and too expensive, for officials 
are paid a moderate stipend in the coin of the Republic; 
the number of representatives in the lower house has been 
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reduced to seven. The 
Senate consisted of one 
representative from each 
of the six classes,and Sena- 
tors held office two weeks. 
All laws must pass both 
houses and be signed by 
the President. The stat- 
ute-book, which lay open 
upon a table in one of 
the offices, contained such 
enactments as these : 

“ The right of suffrage is 
hereby extended to all citi- 
zens over twelve years of 
age, without distinction of 
sex.” 

“‘ Candidates desiring to 
practice law in the Repub- 
lic shall pass. the civil ser- 
vice examination, and also 
a special examination be- 
fore the judges.” 

“Gross impoliteness’ at 
table or in. other places 
shall be regarded as a mis- 
demeanor, punishable by 
fine or impriscnment.” 

“A poll-tax of thirty 
cents shall be. levied on 
every citizen for the week 
ending’ July 20. Those 
who are unable to pay shall 
work out the amount in 


A Family Paper 





A GUARDIAN AND HIS WARD 


Boys and girls under twelve years of age are not admitted to the Junior Republic unless 
some junior citizen above that age adopts the young person and assumes all the responsi- 
bility of a regular parent or rdian. This little boy, nine years of age, created quite a 
sensation a short time ago in the city of Syracuse. He committed arson’on thfee.dccasions 
and burglary twice. He is now in the custody of the Junior Republic, and is consummately 
happy in the midst of his new surroundings. 
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blessedness of a_ police- 
man’s life is not that of 
the familiar lyric; and the 
list of applicants for ap- 
pointment on the police 
force is always formidable 
at the opening of the sea- 
son. But the civil service 
examination proves an in- 
superable barrier to the 
ambition of many of them, 
and gives them a new and 
vivid sense of the value 
of an English education. 
One youngster, who had 
risen, hopelessly plucked, 
from this examination, -ex- 
claimed: “I don’t play 
hooky this winter, you 
bet! I’ll come back here 
next year and git to be a 
cop.” The boys thus 
selected are distinguished 
by a simple uniform and 
equipped with a club, and 
the peace of the Republic 
is committed to their keep- 
ing. Most of them act 
very promptly and cour- 
ageously in any case of 
disorder, and the sense 
of the sacredness of law 
enables the small boy 
with the policeman’s badge 


government employment.” 

That the laws of this Republic would be sometimes vio- 
lated in a society composed of such elements might be 
safely predicted, but the provision for the detection and 
punishment of misdemeanors seems to be adequate. The 
policeman. is, indeed, much in evidence. This is the de- 
partment of government which possesses a special attrac- 
tion for the average New York boy. His estimate of the 





A LAWYER AND HIS CLIENT 


to lead to the lockup a 
lawbreaker much bigger than himself. 

The prisoner when arrested is taken before the magis- 
trate; if the offense is not bailable, he is committed for 
trial. These trials are conducted in regular form—the 
prosecuting attorney conducts the case for the people, the 
prisoner has his counsel, and a jury of boys is empaneled. 
Mr. George says that; as a rule, these verdicts are remark- 
ably just; that they nearly always command the popular 
approval. Offenders are sentenced by the court to labor “ on 
the gang,” as the boys call it; they are reduced to the grade 
of convicts and taken in charge by a keeper, and dressed 
in stripes; they exchange their name for a number, and 
work all day instead of half a day, receiving no wages, and 
only ‘the plainest fare. The severity of this treatment 
makes an impression even on the toughest boys of the 
East Side gangs. Mr. George told us of one boy who 
had been sent to jail in the afternoon before our arrival. 
“I saw that boy,” he said, ‘sentenced once by.a Police 
Judge in New York, and he laughed in the Judge’s face; 
the spirit of the outcast was so strong in him that he 
deemed himself a hero because he had fallen under the 
ban of the civil law, and he knew that he would be so 
regarded by all his associates. . But this afternoon, when a 
boy no older than himself pronounced upon him the sen- 
tence of our court, he broke down and cried. I have seen 
this very thing four times in this place.” 

To the query whether this regimen of actual prison bars 
and stripes is not pretty severe, Mr. George replies that 
it undoubtedly is, but that-he does. not wish the boys to 
get the impression that a prison is a picnic ground, or that 
the way of the transgressor is easy. And his testimony is 
that the discipline is effectual: that offenses rapidly lessen 
as the weeks pass. 

The economic features of this commonwealth are not 
less interesting. Self-support as well as self-government is 
required of these citizens. The moment a boy arrives on 
the scene he is made aware of the fact that he must live 
by his industry. Work is ready for him in the industrial 
classes named; for this work he will be paid in the coin 
of the realm—his wages varying with his fidelity and 
efficiency, and out of these wages he must pay for his own 
food and lodging. A little more than half of the day is 
devoted to work, the remainder to recreation. No one is 
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compelled to work except by the compulsion of 
his own necessities. If he choose to play ball 
or to lie upon the grass, that is his privilege ; but 
when dinner-time comes he must have in his 
hand the price of his dinner or he will not be 
admitted to the restaurant: Possibly he may 
borrow of his industrious and thrifty neighbor, 
but this soon becomes difficult. The govern- 
ment does not support a pauper class in idleness. 
One of the earlier statutes declares that “‘ No 
tax shall be levied for the support of the boy or 
girl who can work and won’t.” The afternoon 
of our arrival a gang of boys were at work with 
pickaxes, shovels, and a wheelbarrow, grading a 
portion of the“gtounds under the supervision of 
an overseer. It was after working hours, and I 
inquired of the overseer, in short trousers, what 
they were doing: .-**Oh,” said he, “these fellows IN THE LAUNDRY 
are out of money, and they have been set at 
work, under government employ, to earn enough to pay far, to be meeting with a fair measure of success. To 
for their supper and their breakfast. We make them work bring two or three hundred boys and girls of this class 
about three hours, at ten cents an hour; to-morrow, if they into the country and put them under conditions where self- 
support and self-government are required of them 
is a daring undertaking; if even partial success. 
can be reported it is a notable fact. And I can- 
by Ue not doubt that strong and salutary impressions. 
ani, 46) bh 5 are made upon most of these boys and girls. 
rer Te * The great majority of them come from homes in 
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which the habit of dependence is forming, and 
the sentiment of the submerged tenth, that the 
world owes them a living, is apt to prevail. 
Here they find themselves in a society which 
stoutly repudiates that sentiment, maintaining 
that it owes to no citizen anything more than a 
fair chance to earn an honest living, and which 
proposes to deal summarily with him if he refuses 
to accept that chance. And the order of things. 
is such that the lazy and extravagant must eat 
the fruit of their own doings; there is nobody 
to step in here, as our public and private chari- 
ties are constantly doing, to protect them from 
the consequences of their own folly. What they 

ee Yao. : sow they must reap. Those who are diligent 
if 7 : ent and frugal live well, enjoy the respect of their 
ii IN THE ARMORY fellow-citizens, accumulate the money of the 
E realm, exchange it for real values, and go home 
don’t like this, they can go to work and earn their living with decent clothes and with food and raiment purchased 
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in the regular way.” ‘ But how do they happen to be out with their savings for their friends. Those who will not 
4 of money?” I asked. ‘They have been lazy, or else they work, or who waste their earnings, sleep much of their time 
i have squandered their money.” ‘‘ How do boys squan- 
der their money here?” ‘ On candy, or apples, or what- 


ever they see that they want to buy.” 

The coin of the realm consists of tin discs, of diameters 
similar to those of our silver and nickel coins, and bear- 
ing the same denominations ; in this money laborers and 
officials are paid, once a week, for their services; with 
.- this money they must pay for meals and lodgings, and 
there is a store filled with contributed second-hand 
clothing and other useful goods in which purchases can 
be made for their money. There is also a commercial 
class which manages to procure and bring into the camp 
fruit, candies, and various knickknacks, which are sold 
to the laboring and professional classes for their currency, 
and some of these thrifty traders contrive to amass 
f wealth; social distinctions quickly appear in this rudi- 
i mentary society, and you hear the boys talking about 
fs the “rich fellers ” and the “ plutocrats.”’ 

The life of the camp is, of course, of the plainest; the 
i beds are wooden cots, and the bill of fare, at the best, 
offers none but the commonest viands. But even here 
there are degrees, and the boys have dubbed their best 





i lodging-house the ‘* Waldorf,” while the high-grade restau- 
i rant where the “‘ plutocrats ” take their meals is known as 

a “* Delmonico’s,” and a less expensive one as “ Sherry’s.” THE POLICE COURT 
i One does not wisely pronounce upon the probable out- 





come of a social experiment as new and as bold as this; in paupers’ beds, are forced to work for their keeping while 
I but it is safe to say that Mr. George has seized upon a_ the rest are at play, and go home at last as ragged as they 
‘ great idea, and that his attempt to realize it appears, thus came, with no recompense in their hands. 
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It is needless to say that those who return in that plight 
do not think well of the Junior Republic, and that their 
parents, who have trained them to be idlers and sponges, 
are often highly indignant when their children come home 
to them in this condition. To such the Republic would have 
seemed a far better thing if it had taken them into the 
country, fed them in idleness for a few weeks on milk and 
honey, and sent them home laden with the spoils of the 
charitable. 

Mr. George asks all the boys and girls of the Republic, 
on one of the last days in camp, to put down, with entire 
frankness, in writing, their impressions of the common- 
wealth. A large number of these are printed in the last 
report, and some of them are explicit in their dislike of 
the whole business. One says: “I don’t like sinc im 
here for we starf an i wish i wars' home caus i dont haf to 
work.” Another testifies that he doesn’t like the boys— 
“they tease me so much cause ime poor. I would like it 
better if it was near a candy store.” 

Others, however, put a different es‘imate on their ex- 
perience. One boy writes: “I have learned a great deal. 
I didn’t know what the Legislature was when I came here, 
but I know what it is good for now. I have saved $45 
since I am here. I have worked for every cent I got. I 
think I am a good citizen now. I know how to vote and 
I am proud of it.” And another testifies: “‘ The prison 
taught me a good lesson. You bet I won’t get in there any 
more.” And another: ‘“ The bank has helped me very 
much in saving my money.” And still another, who is 
clearly one of the most thoughtful of all: 

‘What is charity? It is to me, to tel] the honest truth, 
but the ruining of the majority of the people who receive 
it. In time they rely on charity, expect things, and think 
it is all right if they do not work for their living. . It breeds 
thém into pauperism to such an extent that they begin to 
be a heavy weight on the commonwealth. How is it that 
we have tramps? What are they in other sense of the 
word but paupers? Are you helping them? No, you 
are ruining them. Do not give things unless they work 
for them, and then tramps shall diminish and our country 
far more prosperous. We are taught here to rely on 
ourselves. Without working we cannot get food and cloth- 
ing. What are we todo? We must work. It places all 
responsibility on ourselves. We are taught what citizen- 
ship means. We make the laws a training which shall last 
us through life. Our money is the machine in city politics 





IN THE POTATO-FIELD 


but not out here. We are put on our own resources. We 
have to pay for our meals. How proud I felt the first 
week when I saw the money I earned! How I prized it! 
It was almost sacred. Why was it that I prized it? 
Because I earned it. Why was it my meals tasted so good? 
Because I paid for them.” 

It is clear that this Junior Republican has caught the idea 
—quite a number of ideas—that a large share of our senior 
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PRISON CORRIDOR 


republicans—makers of laws,. platform .orators, adminis- 
trators of charity—have failed to catch. If even.a few 
hundred boys can be thoroughly furnished with such ideas. 
and_ distributed through the city populations, they may 
prove to be the little ledven which shall" léaven the whole 
lump. i 

There is a pathetic little sketch in the last report of a boy 
who through idleness and extravagance had been for several 
weeks on the pauper list, and who- finally turned right 
about and made a stand. for.independence. Mr. George 
found him looking over his weekly earnings, which he had 
tied up in seven parcels-——-money enough for each day’s 
expenses—‘“ dis pile for Monday, dis for Tuesday, and so 
on. You see, don’t youse,” be 
explained, “dat I’ve got ’em 
tied up so dey can’t get away |” 
And then, with a more serious 
air, he told Mr. George that 
his father’s weekly wage was 
wont to disappear during the 
first two or three days of every 
week, and that the children 
were apt to go hungry for the 
rest of the week unless the 
“mission folks” helped them. 
“ An’ I was t’inkin’ just now, 
when you come up, dat if dis 
fixin’ up camp money worked 
for me all right, I could tell 
me parents, an’ mebby we 
could make it work wid pop’s 
money.” His letter at the end 
of the summer shows that he 
had made a great discovery. 
“IT hev learned how to save 
money, and how to work for 
my money. .. . At first I was 
paupper caus I did not no how to save money but I no 
how to save money now and [ am not paupper any more.” 
The spelling of this brief extract is not all accurate, but 
there is more of a sound philosophy of life in it than in 
some whole economic libraries, and in several cart-loads of 
campaign speeches. 

It is easier to criticise than to create, and it may seem 
ungracious to offer any suggestions of amendment; but, 
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because, this thing is so essentially good, one does not 
wish to see its success’ imperiled by remediable errors. 
My own hasty inspection leads to the belief that a few 
things could be mended. 

1. Some of the citizens are too young to profit by the 
discipline. The lower limit of twelve years of age should 
be strictly adhered to. 

2. I doubt the wisdom of co-education in this case. 

3. The term of the camp is too short. Four months or 
six would be far better. 

4. Mr. George ought to be relieved by some capable 


executive officer of all the business details of the admin- 


istration, that he might devote himself wholly to the social 


‘interests of the Republic. 


5. Some limit should be placed upon the admission of 
visitors, by whose presence the time of the officers is 
absorbed and the business of the community impeded. 
I am one of the offenders on this score, and I should be 


:glad to prevent others from repeating my offense. 


— 


Tapert WeLse 
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CARPENTER SHOP 


6. Most serious of all is what seems to me an error in 
the undue complication of economic questions through a 
system of importations and a tariff which constantly affects 
the value of the camp currency, and tends to promote 
speculation and to discourage honest industry. Curiously 
enough, all these symptoms were apparent in this minia- 
ture Republic at the time of my visit. Financial questions 
of this grade are too deep for any but the shrewdest of 
these citizens, and it is doubtful whether it is wise to train 
them in operations largely speculative. It would be wiser 
if there were no importations and no tariff; if the articles 
employed in the trade of the Republic were furnished 
by the managers at uniform prices, to be paid for in the 
currency of the Republic, so that traffic might flow on 
in an even and normal current, unflurried by booms or 
panics. 

These criticisms, which are submitted, under correction, 
for what they are worth, do not touch the essential spirit 
and purpose of the scheme, in which I am deeply inter- 
ested. And one does not need to be many 
hours upon the grounds before he discovers 
that, while the plan is a novel one, and while 
great possibilities in the way of education seem 
to be suggested by it, the real motive power of 
it all is the faith and hope and love in the 
heart of the man who is its founder. 


%& 
For a Day 


By William Watson 


Just for a day you crossed my life’s dull track, 
Put my ignobler dreams to sudden shame, 

Went your bright way, and left me to fall back . 
On my own world of poorer deed and aim. 


To fall back on my meaner world, and feel 
Like one who, dwelling ’mid some smoke- 
dimmed town,— 
In a brief pause of labor’s sullen wheel,— 
’Scaped from the street’s dead dust and fac 
tory’s frown, 


In stainless daylight saw the pure seas roll, 
Saw mountains mirroring the perfect sky, 
Then journeyed home, to carry in his soul 
The torment of the difference till he die. 
— Selected. 
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The Rural Church 


II.—** A Gem Without a Setting ”” 
By J. Cleveland Cady 


HEN, “once upon a time,” a distin- 
guished man, and a devoted lover of 
nature, came to settle in one of the 
most rural suburbs of New York, he 
found the leading men of the place 
intent upon building a church which, 
to his alarm, was to be of a cheap but 
very “showy” character—‘“a cathe- 

dral in a bandbox.” ‘The modest means, attained only 
with great difficulty, of course limited the outlay, while the 
uncultivated tastes of the people demanded a building as 
pretentious as those of the larger communities with which 
they were acquainted. With considerable shrewdness the 
newcomer offered to furnish the services of an architect of 
repute as his donation—an offer which was gladly accepted, 
no one realizing how it would probably affect the character 
and outcome of the scheme. 

Church committees often regard the architect as one who 
puts into a practical ‘ working” shape a scheme which 
they have mutually agreed upon—they seldom foresee the 
serious results of their choice of a practitioner; that if he 
is uncultivated and tasteless, he will of necessity lead their 
efforts to a crude and disagreeable outcome ; that if he is 
not particularly in sympathy with the work, he will guide 
them in ways that will be sure to be regretted while the 
edifice lasts. 

In the case which we narrate the architect was in love 
with his work, and his enthusiasm for that which would be 
sensible and beautiful gradually turned the ideas of the 
people from a tall, ambitious building in stucco to a 
simple, low-walled church of stone, greatly to the relief of 
the newcomer, as he realized that the hamlet would be 
beautified instead of disgraced by its new house of wor- 
ship. With great interest he often called the attention of 
his friends to what were to him very attractive features of 
the scheme: the coziness suggested by its low, massive 








1 For the previous article see The Outlook for September 26. 


walls ; the dignity of its simple, dominating roof; the pic- 
turesque character gained in a most natural way from two 
of its very useful features—the generous Sunday-school 
hall, and the broad, spreading porch that seemed to speak 
“welcome ” to every passer-by. He also called attention 
to the fact that in the perspective the architect had sug- 
gested that a portion of the very ample grounds be used 
as ‘‘ God’s acre ”—the burial-place of the hamlet. 

There was one danger, however, which he did not real- 
ize—a danger arising from a very common fault among 
our countrymen—that of underestimating the importance 
of a suitable and generous site. He was, therefore, greatly 
surprised one day to hear the chairman of the committee 
remark that they would place the new building about 
fifteen feet back of the roadside walk! The architect, who 
was present, was the first to recover from surprise (and 
lose his temper), and exclaimed, with considerable heat, that 
‘such an atrocious course would ruin the building,” and 
“they might as well give the whole thing up.” 

The chairman, however, coolly remarked that “in Put- 
ney,” where he was brought up, “ the church was only nine 
feet from the sidewalk, and it was dreadfully convenient ; 
besides, it had the advantage that. every one could see the 
building all the way up and down the road a great deal 

. better than if it had been further back.” 

The architect replied that “it was far more interesting 
not to see the whole of a building at once, but little by 
littlke—the sight of one part stimulating the desire to see 
more; that curiosity and interest were excited by being 
obliged to make some effort to view the whole ; that it was 
gratifying to find something still in store after the first 
glance had been taken.” “ Furthermore,” he said, “a low, 
spreading, rambling building, such as ours. will be, will 
especially need an ample setting gf grounds to bring out 
its beauties; its easy lines will not be suited to a stiff, 
cramped, mechanical-looking plot.” 

As the rural committee, however, did not feel the force. 
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of these remonstrances, they determined upon locating the 
church not far from the street; and the newcomer, seeing 
that nothing could be gained by further argument, deter- 
mined upon a piece of strategy that accomplished his pur- 
pose. 

Being appointed, with the chairman and secretary, a 
committee to locate the corner stake for the builders to 
base their building lines upon, he suggested to his two 
committeemen that they should take the end of the tape- 
line and go to what would be-the further end of the 
church—a hundred feet or more away: he would tell them 
where to stop, and then the peg could be driven. So he 
allowed the elderly gentlemen to go forward until he was 
quite satisfied that the church would be well away from 
the road, when he called upon them to stop, and, hurrying 
to them, assisted in driving the stake. When he was after- 
wards asked by friends, who found out the joke practiced, 
how he “could thus do evil that good might come,” he 
replied that he was only carrying out the injunction of the 
Apostle—“ catching them with guile.” 

No sooner, however, did the massive walls go up than 
every one realized what a serious mistake would have 
been made had not the handsome foreground been secured 
for the building; and still later, when a tasteful use of 
trees and shrubs gave great beauty to the site, there was a 
general feeling that they had narrowly escaped a serious 
blunder. 

A thoughtful person, speaking of it, said: ‘I think the 
beauty of our lovely church is more than doubled by its 
charming setting of lawn, trees, shrubs, and vines; it 
reminds me of a contrast a lapidary showed me not long 
since—two precious stones, equal in size and beauty, one 
without setting and the other with the most skillful and 
ingenious one that artist could devise—a setting that 
strikingly displayed the beauty of the gem, that seemed 
also to separate it by a harmonious environment from all 
surrounding objects. One could not believe the other 
stone to be as valuable ; as I have thought it over, I have 
realized that without its beautiful grounds our church 
would be ‘a gem without a setting.’ ” 

How well this characterizes any beautiful rural church 
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that does not possess ample grounds tastefully and judi- 
ciously treated ! 

In a picturesque New England town the writer not long 
since met a very instructive example of this kind—a beau- 
tiful, carefully studied Gothic church, the design of one of 
our most eminent architects. 

The stone used in construction was a soft, warm gray, 
which exhibited its pretty detail and pleasing features to 
excellent advantage. It was apparently about fifty feet in 
width by one hundred in length, and, surprising to relate, 
was placed on a plot only seventy-five feet in width. As 
treated, a passage of ten feet was left on the north side, 
and one of fifteen feet on the south, which was the entrance 
front of the building. The chancel being on the end 
toward the street, the main porch, the tower, and other 
features were placed on this long south front with its 
fifteen-foot strip of ground, the limitations of which were 
strongly emphasized by a high, uncompromising fence 
that the owner of the adjoining property had erected to 
keep the “ church people ” and Sunday-school children off 
his grounds. 

The space on either side of the building being fully 
occupied by road and path, there was, of course, no space 
for trees or grass. As careful observation revealed the 
beauty of the design, the wonder grew that it should have 
been built upon so limited a plot, and the regret that this 
architectural gem so completely lacked a setting quite neu- 
tralized all pleasure in it. It was found to be a difficult 
matter to get any good idea of its merits without entering 
the neighboring properties ; the chancel was the only por- 
tion that could be seen to advantage, and that was but one 
end of a long, rambling structure. 

Let us consider what was lacking in this instance, 
besides the opportunity to see the various portions of the 
building to advantage. 

The first lack in this and any similar case is that of 
perspective. By this is meant the lack of space and 
natural surroundings that seem to bring the several por- 
tions and features of the building into more complete unity 
and better relationship. In the pleasing vistas which are 
obtained, different portions and features become promi- 
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nent, while from some points the entire ensemble is visible, 
its outline softened and modified by the foliage of the great 
overhanging trees. 

Still another lack, where such grounds are wanting, is 
that of color. 

From the neatly kept turf, the varied foliage of trees and 
vines, a charming variety of greens is brought in contrast 
with the stone of the walls and the covering of the roofs. 
This, with the play of light, of shadow and sunshine, modi- 
fies and softens the otherwise monotonous, and possibly 
hard, color of the building as by magic, and we wonder at 
the subtle charm. 

Lastly, the lack of suitable grounds involves not only a 
lack of perspective and color, but also of sentiment—an 
element which is sure to be felt or missed as the case may 
be, though the cause of our sensations may not always be 
recognized. 

The impression made by any beautiful spot is one that 
lingers long and delightfully in the memory, but when it is 
strongly associated with tender and sacred memories its 
impressiveness is greatly deepened. 

In journeying through rural England one is often 
charmed, not only with the country church, but especially 
with its surroundings. Within its inclosure is the “ church- 
yard,” with its grassy mounds that remind of those who 
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generations ago came here to worship; who perhaps were 
christened, married, and buried here ; whose most hallowed 
hours and brightest hopes were connected with this place ; 
there they slumber under the shadow of its low, sturdy tower 
and spreading trees—a beautiful and enviable resting-place. 

As we pass on, what a lovely view we get of the tower, 
framed between the arching branches of the great trees! 
Perhaps it is spring, and the tall lilacs, trimmed as.trees, 
are in beautiful bloom and delicious odor. How they 
recall early impressions, and many a personality whose 
memory is most sweet and fragrant ! 

Nature, in its changing moods so full of varied beauty, is 
continually reminding us of the power and wisdom of Him 
whose worship is celebrated here. Surely the relation of 
gem and setting is a very intimate and important one. 

In a locality where the charming accessories of nature 
are within reach, is it not a great mistake to fail to devote 
a reasonable portion of the means in ‘hand for securing 
them? 

Would it not be better to build more simply, to forego 
something of ornamentation, and gain such great natural 
attractions ; and, even if our “gem” be a very humble 
one, give it the charm that a judicious “ setting ” can add— 
a charm which would constantly increase with the chang- 
ing seasons and the flight of years? 
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KATE CARNEGIE: 


By lan Maclaren 


Author of “ Beside the Bonnie Brier-Bush,” “The Days of Auld Lanz Syne,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XXI.—LIGHT AT EVENTIDE 


The Rabbi had been careful to send an abstract of his 
speech to Carmichael, with a letter enough to melt the 
heart even of a self-sufficient young clerical, and Carmichael 
had considered how he should bear himself at the Presby- 
tery. His intention had been to meet the Rabbi with pub- 
lic cordiality and escort him to a seat, so that all men should 
see that he was too magnanimous to be offended by this 
latest eccentricity of their friend.. This calculated plan 
was upset by the Rabbi coming in late and taking the first 
seat that offered, and when he would have gone afterward 
to thank him for his generosity the Rabbi had disappeared. 
It was evident that the old man’s love was as deep as ever, 
but that he was much hurt and would not risk another 
repulse. Very likely he had walked in from Kilbogie, per- 
haps without breakfast, and had now started to return to 
his cheerless manse. It was a wetting spring rain, and he 
remembered that the Rabbi had no coat. A fit of remorse 
overtook Carmichael, and he scoured the streets of Muir- 
town to find the Rabbi, imagining deeds of attention—how 
he would capture him unawares mooning along some side 
street hopelessly astray; how he would accuse him of 
characteristic cunning and deep plotting; how he would 
carry him by force to the Kilspindie Arms and insist upon 
their dining in state; how the Rabbi would wish to 
discharge the account and find twopence in his pockets— 
having given all his silver to an Irish Presbyterian minister 
stranded in Muirtown through peculiar circumstances ; how 
he would speak gravely to the Rabbi on the lack of com- 
mon honesty, and threaten a real prosecution when the 
charge would be “ obtaining a dinner on false pretenses ;” 
how they would journey to Kildrummie in high content, 
and—the engine having whistled for a dog-cart—they 
would drive to Drumtochty manse, the sun shining through 
ther ain as they entered the garden ; how he would com- 
pass the Rabbi with observances, and the old man would 
sit again in the big chair full of joy and peace. Ah, the 
kindly jests that have not come off in life, the gracious 
deeds that never were done, the reparations that were too 
late! When Carmichael reached the station the Rabbi was 
already half-way to Kilbogie, trudging along wet and weary 
and very sad, because, although he had obeyed his con- 
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science at a cost, it seemed to him as if he had simply 
alienated the boy whom God had given him for a son in 
his old age—for even the guileless Rabbi suspected that the 
ecclesiastics considered his action foolishness and of no 
service to the Church of God. Barbara’s language on his 
arrival was vituperative to a degree; she gave him food 
grudgingly, and when, in the early morning, he fell asleep 
over an open Father, he was repeating Carmichael’s name, 
and the thick old paper was soaked with tears. 

His nemesis seized Carmichael so soon as he reached 
the Dunleith train in the shape of the Free Kirk minister 
of Kildrummie, who had purchased six pounds of prize 
seed potatoes and was carrying the treasure home in a paper 
bag. This bag had done after its kind, and as the distin- 
guished agriculturist had not seen his feet for years, and 
could have stooped only at the risk of apoplexy, he watched 
the dispersion of his potatoes with dismay, and hailed the 
arrival of Carmichael with exclamations of thankfulness, 
It is wonderful over what an area six pounds of (prize) 
potatoes can deploy ona railway platform, and how the 
feet of passengers will carry them unto far distances, 
Some might never have been restored to the bag had it 
not been tor Kildrummie’s comprehensive eye, and the 
physical skill with which he guided Carmichael, till even 
prodigals that had strayed over to the neighborhood of the 
Aberdeen express were restored to the extemporized fold 
in the minister’s top-coat pockets. Carmichael had knelt 
on that very platform six months or so before, but then he 
stooped in the service of two most agreeable dogs, and 
under the approving eyes of Miss Carnegie; that was.a 
different experience from hunting after single potatoes on 
all fours among the feet of unsympathetic passengers, and 
being prodded to duty by the umbrella of an obese Free 
Kirk minister. As a reward for this service to the aged, 
he was obliged to travel to Kildrummie with his neigh- 
bor—in whom for the native humor that was in him he 
had often rejoiced, but whose company was not congenial 
that day—and .Kildrummie laid himself out for a pleasant 
talk. After the sorts had been secured and their pedigree 
stated, Kildrummie fell back on the proceedings of Pres- 
bytery, expressing much admiration for the guidance of 
Doctor Dowbiggin, and denouncing Saunderson as “ fair 
dottle,” in proof of which judgment Kildrummie adduced 
the fact that the Rabbi had allowed a very happily situated 
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pig-sty to sink into ruin. Kildrummie, still in search of 
agreeable themes to pass the time, mentioned a pleasant 
tale he had gathered at the seed-shop. 

‘Vir neebur upbye, the General’s dochter, is cairryin’ 
on an awfu’ rig the noo at the Castle ”—Kildrummie fell 
into dialect in private life, often with much richness—‘* an’ 
the sough o’ her ongaein’s hes come the length o’ Muirtown. 
The place is foo’ o’ men—tae say naethin’.o’ weemin ; but 
it’s little she hes tae dae wi’ them or them wi’ her—officers 
frae Edinburgh an’ writin’ men frae London, as weel as 
half a dozen coonty birkies.” ~ 

“Well?” said Carmichael, despising himself for his curi- 
osity.’ 

“She hes a wy, there’s nae doot o’ that, an’ gin the 
trimmie hesna turned the heads o’ half the men in the 
Castle, till they say she hes the pick of twa lords, five hon- 
orables, and a poet. But the lassie kens what’s what; it’s 
Lord Hay she’s settin’ her cap for, an’ as sure as ye’re 
sittin’ there, Drum, she ’ill hae him. 

“Ma word ’’—and Kildrummie pursued his way—‘it’ll 
be a match, the dochter o’ a puir Hielant laird, wi’ naethin’ 
but his half-pay and a few pounds frae a’ fairm or twa. 
She’s aclever ane: French songs, dancin’, shootin’, ridin’, 
actin’, there’s nae deeviltry that’s beyond her. They say 
upbye that she’s been a bonnie handfu’ tae her father— 
General though he be—an’ a’ peety her man.” 

“They say a lot of ... lies, and I don’t see what 
call a minister has to slander,” and then Carmichael saw 
the folly of quarreling with a veteran gossip over a young 
woman that would have nothing to say to him. What two 
Free Kirk ministers or their people thought of her would 
never affect Miss Carnegie. 

‘‘Truth’s nae slander,’ and Kildrummie watched Car- 
michael with relish ; “‘ a’ thocht ye wud hae got a taste o’ 
her in the Glen. Didna a’ hear frae Piggie Walker that 
ye ca’d her Jezebel frae yir ain pulpit, an’ that ma’ lady 
whuppit oot o’ the kirk in the middle o’ the sermon ?” 

“T did nothing of the kind, and Walker isa. . .” 

“ Piggie’s no very particular at a time,’ admitted Kil- 
drummie ; “maybe it’s a mak-up, the story aboot Miss 
Carnegie an’ yirsel’. 

“ Accordin’ tae the wratch,” for Carmichael would deign 
no reply, “‘ she wes threatenin’ tae mak a fule o’ the Free 
Kirk minister o’ Drumtochty juist for practice, but a’ said, 
‘Na, na, Piggie, Maister Carmichael is ower quiet and 
sensible a lad. He kens as weel as onybody that a Car- 
negie wud never dae for a minister’s wife. Gin ye said a 
Bailie’s dochter frae Muirtown ’at hes some money comin’ 
tae her and kens the principles o’ the Free Kirk.’ 

“Noo, a’ can speak frae experience, having been terri- 
ble fortunate wi’ a’ ma wives. ... Ye’ll come up tae 
tea; we killed a pig yesterday, an’... Weel, weel, a 
wilfu’ man maun hae his wy,” and Carmichael, as he made 
his way up the hill, felt that the hand of Providence was 
heavy upon him, and that any high-mindedness was being 
severely chastened. 

Two days Carmichael tramped the moors, returning each 
evening wet, weary, hungry, to sleep ten hours without 
turning, and on the morning of the third day he came 
down in such heart that Sarah wondered whether he could 
have received a letter by special messenger ; and he con- 
gratulated himself, as he walked round his garden, that he 
had overcome by sheer will-power the first real infatuation 
of his life. He was so lifted above all sentiment as to 
review his temporary folly from the bare, serene heights of 
common sense. Miss Carnegie was certainly not an heir- 
ess, and she was a young woman of very decided character, 
but her blood was better than the Hays’, and she was 
. . « attractive—yes, attractive. Most likely she was en- 
gaged to Lord Hay, or, if he did not please her—she was 

. whimsical and . . . self-willed—there was Lord In- 
vermay’s son. Fancy Kate . . . Miss Carnegie in a Free 
Kirk manse—Kildrummie was a very . .t. homely old 
man, but he touched the point there—receiving Dr. Dow- 
biggin with becoming ceremony and hearing him on the 
payment of probationers, or taking tea at Kildrummie 
manse—where he had, however, feasted royally many a 
time after the Presbytery, but... This daughter of a 
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Jacobite house, and brought up amid the romance. of war, 
settling down in the narrowest circle of Scottish life—as 
soon imagine an eagle domesticated among barn-door 
poultry. This image amused Carmichael so much that he 
could have laughed aloud, but . . . the village might have 
heard him. He only stretched himself like one awaking, 
and felt so strong that he resolved to drop in on Janet to. 
see how it fared with the old woman and... to have 
Miss Carnegie’s engagement confirmed. The Carnegies. 
might return any day from the South, and it would be well 
that he should know how to meet them. 

‘“* You will be hearing that they hef come back to the: 
Lodge yesterday morning, and it iss myself that will be: 
glad to see Miss Kate again ; and very pretty iss she look- 
ing, with beautiful dresses and bonnets, for I hef seem 
them all, maybe twelve or ten. 

“Oh, yes, my dear, Donald will be talking about her 
marriage to Lord Kilspindie’s son, who iss a very hand- 
some young man and good at the shooting ; and he will be 
blowing that they will live at the Lodge in great state, with 
many gillies and a piper. 

‘“* No, it iss not Janet Macpherson, my dear, that will be 
believing Donald Cameron, or any Cameron—although I 
am not saying that the Camerons are not men of their 
hands—for Donald will be always making great stories 
and telling me wonderful things. He wass a brave man 
in the battle, and iss very clever at the doctrine, too, and 
will be strong against human himes (hymns), but he iss a 
most awful liar, iss Donald Cameron, and you must not be 
believing a word that comes out of his mouth. 

‘She will be asking many questions in her room as soon 
as Donald had brought up her boxes and the door was 
shut. Some will be about the Glen, and some about the 
garden, and some will be about people—whether you ever 
will be visiting me, and whether you asked for her after 
the day she left the kirk. But I will say, ‘No; Mister 
Carmichael does not speak about anything but the religion 
when he comes to my cottage.’ 

“That iss nothing. I will be saying more, that I am. 
hearing that the minister is to be married to a fery rich 
young lady in Muirtown who hass been courting him for 
two years, and that her father will be giving the minister 
twenty thousand pounds the day they are married. And I 
will say that she is very beautiful, with blue eyes and gold 
hair, and that her temper is so sweet they are calling her 
the Angel of Muirtown. 

“Toot, toot, my dear, you are not to be speaking about 
lies, for that is not a pretty word among friends, and you. 
will not be meddling with me, for you will be better at the 
preaching and the singing than dealing with women. It 
iss not good to be making yourself too common, and Miss. 
Kate will be thinking the more of you if you be holding 
your head high and letting her see that you are not a poor 
lowland body, but a Farquharson by your mother’s side, 
and maybe of the chief’s blood, though twenty or fifteen 
times removed. 

“She will be very pleased to hear such good news of 
you, and be saying that it iss a mercy you are getting some- 
body to dress you properly. But her temper will not be 
at all good, and I did not ask her about Lord Hay, and 
she said nothing to me, nor about any other lord. It iss 
not often I hef seen as great a liar as Donald Cameron. 

“Last evening Miss Kate will come down before dinner 
and talk about many things, and then she will say at the 
door, ‘ Donald tells me that Mister Carmichael does not 
believe in the Bible, and that his minister, Doctor Saun- 
derson, has cast him off, and that he has been punished by 
his Bishop or somebody at Mui:town.’ 

““* Donald will be knowing more doctrine and telling 
more lies every month,’ I said to her. ‘Doctor Saunder- 
son—who is a very fine preacher and can put the fear of 
God upon the people most wonderful—and our minister 
had a little feud, and they will fight it out before some 
chiefs at Muirtown like gentlemen, and now they are good 
friends again.’ 

‘“‘ Miss Kate had gone off for a long walk, and I am not 
saying but she will be calling at Kilbogie Manse before 
she comes back. She is very fond of Doctor Saunderson,, 
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and maybe he will be telling her of the feud. It iss more 
than an hour through the woods to Kilbogie,” concluded 
Janet, “ but you will be having a glass of milk first.” 

Kate reviewed her reasons for the expedition to Kilbogie, 
and settled that they were the pleasures of a walk through 
Tochty woods when the spring flowers were in their glory, 
and a visit to one of the dearest curiosities she had ever 
seen. It was within the bounds of possibility that Doctor 
Saunderson might refer to his friend, but on her part she 
would certainly not refer to the Free Church minister of 
Drumtochty. Her reception by that conscientious profes- 
sor Barbara could not be called encouraging. 

** Ay, he’s in, but ye canna see him, for he’s in his bed, 
an’ gin he disna mend faster than he wes daein’ the last 
time a’ gied him a cry, he’s no like tae be in the pulpit on 
Sabbath. A’ wes juist thinkin’ he wudna be the waur o’ 
a doctor.” 

“Do you mean to say that Doctor Saunderson is lying ill 
and no one nursing him ?” and Kate eyed the housekeeper 
in a very unappreciative fashion. 

“Gin he wants a nurse, she ’ill hae tae be brocht frae 
Muirtown Infirmary, for a’ve eneuch withoot ony fyke 
(delicate work) o’ that kind. For twal year hev a’ been 
hoosekeeper in this manse, an’ gin it hedna been for peety 
a’ wud hae flung up the place. 

“Ye never cud tell when he wud come in, or when he 
wud gae oot, or what he wud be wantin’ next. A’ the 
waufies in the countryside come here, and the best in the 
hoose is no gude eneuch for them. He’s been an awfu’ 
handfu’ tae me, an’ noo a’ coont him clean dottle (silly). 
But we maun juist bear oor burdens,” concluded Barbara 
piously, and proposed to close the door. 

“Your master will not want a nurse a minute longer ; 
show me his room at once,” and Kate was so command- 
ing that Barbara’s courage began to fail. 

‘“‘Who may ye be,” raising her voice to rally her heart, 
“at wud take chairge o’ a strainger in his ain hoose an’ 
no sae muckle as ask leave?” 

‘‘T am Miss Carnegie, of Tochty Lodge; will you stand 
out of my way?” and Kate swept past Barbara and went 
upstairs. 

‘‘ Weel, a’ declare,” as soon as she had recovered, “ of 
a’ the impident hizzies,” but Barbara did not follow the 
intruder upstairs. 

Kate had seen various curious hospitals in her day, and 
had nursed many sick men—like the brave girl she was— 
but the Rabbi’s room was something quite new. His 
favorite books had been gathering there for years, and 
now lined two walls and overhung the bed after a very 
perilous fashion, and had dispossessed the looking-glass— 
which had become a nomad and was at present resting 
insecurely on John Owen—and stood in banks round the 
bed. During his few days of illness the Rabbi had accu- 
mulated so many volumes round him that he lay in a kind 
of tunnel, arched over, as it were, with literature. He 
had been reading Calvin’s Commentary on the Psalms, in 
Latin, and_it still lay open at the 88th, the saddest of all 
songs in the Psalter; but as he grew weaker the heavy 
folio had slid forward, and he seemed to be feeling for it. 
Although Kate spoke to him by name, he did not know 
any one was in the room. “Lord, why castest Thou off 
my soul? ... I suffer Thy terror, I am distracted... 
fierce wrath goeth over me... lover and friend hast 
Thou put far from me . . . friend far from me.” 

His head fell on his breast, his breath was short and 
rapid, and he coughed every few seconds. 

“‘ My friend far from me. . . .” 

At the sorrow in his voice and the thing which he said 
the tears came to Kate’s eyes, and she went forward and 
spoke to him very gently. ‘Do you know me, Doctor 
Saunderson—Miss Carnegie ?” 

‘““Not Saunderson . . . Magor Missabib.” 

“Rabbi, Rabbi”—so much she knew; and now Kate 
stroked the bent white head. “Your friend, Mister Car- 
michael. . . .”. 

“Yes, yes”—he now looked up and spoke eagerly— 
‘John Carmichael, of Drumtochty . . . my friend in my 
old age . . . and others . . . my boys . . . but John has 
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left me . . . he would not speak to me . . . I am alone 
now ... he did not understand . . . mine acquaintance 
into darkness . . . here’we see in a glass darkly . . . (he 
turned aside to expound the Greek word for darkly), but 
some day . . . face to face.” And twice he said it, with 
an indescribable sweetness, “face to face.” 

Kate hurriedly removed’ the books from the bed, and 
wrapped round his shoulders the old gray plaid that had 
eked out his covering at night, and then she went down- 
stairs. 

“Bring,” she said to Barbara, “hot water, soap, towels, 
and a sponge to Doctor Saunderson’s bedroom immedi- 
ately.” 

And gin a’ dinna?” inquired Barbara, aggressively. 

**T’}1 shoot you where you stand.” 

Barbara shows to her cronies how Miss Carnegie drew a 
pistol from her pocket at this point and held it to her head, 
and how at every turn the pistol was again in evidence; 
sometimes a dagger is thrown in, but that is only late in 
the evening, when Barbara is under the influence of tonics. 
Kate herself admits that if she had had her little revolver 


‘with her she might have been tempted to outline the house- 


keeper’s face on the wall, and she still thinks her threat an 
inspiration. 

“Now,” said Kate, when Barbara had brought her com- 
mands in with incredible celerity, “bring up some fresh 
milk and three glasses of whisky.” 

“Whisky!” Barbara could hardly compass the unfa- 
miliar word. ‘The Doctor never hed sic a thing in the 
hoose, although mony a time, puir man...” Discipline 
was softening even that austere spirit. 

“No, but you have, for you are blowing a full gale 
just now; bring up your private bottle, or I’ll go down 
for it. 

“There’s enough,” holding the bottle to the light, “to 
do till evening; go to the next farm and send a man on 
horseback to tell Mr. Carmichael, of Drumtochty, that Doc- 
tor Saunderson is dying, and another for Doctor Manley, 
of Muirtown.” 

Very tenderly did Kate sponge the Rabbi’s face and 
hands, and then she dressed his hair, till at length he came 
to himself. 

“This ministry is . . . grateful to me, Barbara . . 
strength has gone.from me . 
Of a verity you are not... 

“Tam Kate Carnegie, whom you were so kind to at 
Tochty. Will you let me be your nurse? I learned in 
India, and know what to do.” It was only wounded sol- 
diers who knew how soft her voice could be, and hands. 

“It is I that . . . shouldbe serving you. . . the first 
time you have come to the manse . . . no woman has ever 
done me . . . such kindness before... .” He followed 
her as she tried to bring some order out of chaos, and knew 
not that he spoke aloud. “A gracious maid . . . above 
rubies.” 

His breathing was growing worse, in spite of many wise 
things she did for him—Doctor Manley, who paid no com- 
pliments, but was a strength unto every country doctor in 
Perthshire, praises Kate unto this day—and the Rabbi did 
not care to speak. So she sat down by his side and read 
to him from the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ”—holding his hand 
all the time—and the passage he desired was the story of 
Mr. Fearing. 

“* This I took very great notice of, that the valley of the 
shadow of Death was as quiet while he went through it as 
ever I knew it before or since. I suppose these enemies 
here had now a special check from our Lord and a com- 
mand not to meddle until Mr. Fearing was passed over it. 
. . . Here also I took notice of what was very remark- 
able: the water of that river was lower at this time than 
ever I saw it in all my life. So he went over at last, not 


. my 
. . but my eyes fail me... . 


” 


much above wet-shod. When he was going up to the 
Ra 
The Rabbi listened for an instant. 
“It is John’s step . . . he hath a sound of his own . 
my only earthly desire is fulfilled.” 
“‘ Rabbi,” cried Carmichael, and, half kneeling, he threw 
one arm round the old man, “say that you forgive me. I 
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looked for you everywhere on Monday, but you could not 
be found.” ‘ 

“ Did you think, John, that I . . . my will was to do you 
an injury or .. . vex your soul? Many trials in my life 
- .. all God’s will... but this hardest . .. when I 
lost you . . . nothing left here .. . but you. . . —my 
breath is bad, a little chill— . . . understand... .” 

“T always did, and I never respected you more ; it was 
my foolish pride that made me call you Doctor Saunderson 
in the study ; but my love was the same, and now you will 
let me stay and wait on you.” 

The old man smiled sadly, and laid his hand on his boy’s 
head. 

““T cannot let you . . . go, John, my son.” 

**Go and leave you, Rabbi!’”’ Carmichael tried to laugh. 
*‘ Not till you are ready to appear at the Presbytery again. 
We ’ill send Barbara away for a holiday, and Sarah will 
take her place—you remember that cream—and we shall 
have a royal time, a meal every four hours, Rabbi, and.the 
Fathers in between,” and Carmichael, springing to his feet 
and turning round to hide his tears, came face to face with 


Miss Carnegie, who had been unable to escape from the . 


room. 
“T happened to call”—Kate was quite calm—* and 
found Doctor Saunderson in bed; so I stayed till some 


friend should come; you must have met the messenger I 
‘sent for you.” “ 


“Yes, a mile from the manse; I was on my way... 
Janet said... but I... did not remember anything 


~when I saw the Rabbi.” 


“ Will you take alittle milk again, . . . Rabbi?” and at 
her bidding and the name he made a brave effort to swallow, 
but he was plainly sinking. 

“No more,” he whispered; “thank you . . . for ser- 
vice . . . toa lonely man; may God bless you . . . both. 
. . . He signed for her hand, which he kept to the end. 

“ Satisfied . . . read, John . . . the woman from coasts 
of—of—” 

““T know, Rabbi,” and, kneeling on the other side of 
the bed, he read the story slowly of a Tyrian woman’s 
faith. 

“Tt is not meet to take the children’s meat and to cast 
it to dogs.” 

“Dogs ”—they heard the Rabbi appropriate his name— 
“outside . . . the covenant.” 

“ And she said, Truth, Lord, yet the dogs eat of the 
crumbs which fall from their master’s table.” 

“ Lord, I believe . . . help mine . . . unbelief.” 

He then fell into an agony of soul, during which Car- 
michael could hear, “ Though ... Heslay...me... 
yet will I trust . . . trust... in Him.” Hedrewtwo or 
three long breaths and was still. After a little he was 
heard again with a new note—“ Not put to confusion... . 
mor break the bruised reed.” Then he opened his eyes 
and raised his head, and said in a clear voice, full of joy, 
“*My Lord, and my God.” 

It was Kate that closed his eyes and laid the old schol- 
ar’s head on the pillow, and then she left the room, casting 
-one swift glance of pity at Carmichael, who was weeping 
bitterly and crying between the sobs, “ Rabbi, Rabbi!” 


CHAPTER XXII.—WITHOUT FEAR AND WITHOUT REPROACH 


Doctor Davidson allowed himself, in later years, the 
pleasant luxury of an after-luncheon nap, and then it was 
his habit— weather permitting—to go out and meet Posty, 
who adhered so closely to his time-table—notwithstanding 
certain wayside rests—that the Doctor’s dog knew his hour 
of arrival, and saw that his master was on the road in 
time. It was a fine April morning when the news of the 
great disaster came, and the Doctor felt the stirring of 
spring in his blood. On the first hint from Skye he sprang 
from his chair, declaring it was a sin to be in the house on 
such a day, and went out in such haste that he had to 
return for his hat. As he went up the walk, the Doctor 
plucked some early lilies and placed them in his coat; he 
threw so many stones that Skye forgot his habit of body 
and ecclesiastical position; and he was altogether so 
youthful and frolicsome that John was seriously alarmed, 
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and afterward remarked to Rebecca that he was not unpre- 
pared for calamity. 

“ The best o’s tempts Providence at a time, and when a 
man like the Doctor tries tae rin aifter his dog, jidgment 
canna be far off. A’m no sayin’,” John concluded, with 
characteristic modesty, ‘‘that onybody cud tell what was 
coming, but a’ jaloused there wud be tribble.” 

The Doctor met Posty in the avenue, the finest bit on 
our main road, where the road has wide margins of grass 
on either side, and the two rows of tall, ancient trees arch 
their branches overhead. Some day in the past it had 
been part of the approach to the house of Tochty, and 
under this long green arch the Jacobite cavaliers rode away 
after black John Carnegie’s burial. No one could stand 
beneath those stately trees without thinking of the former 
days, when men fought, not for money and an easy life, but 
for loyalty and love; and in this place the minister of 
Drumtochty received his evil tidings like a brave gentle- 
man who does not lose heart while honor is left. During 
his years in the Glen he had carried himself well, with dig- 
nity and charity, in peace and kindliness, so that now, when 
he is dead and gone—the last of his family—he still re- 
mains to many of us a type of the country clergyman that 
is no longer found in Scotland, but is greatly missed. It 
seemed, however, to many of us—I have heard both Drums- 
heugh and Burnbrae say this, each in his own way—that 
it needed adversity to bring out the greatness of the 
Doctor, just as frost gives the last touch of ripeness to 
certain fruits. 

*“* Fower letters the day, Doctor—ane frae Dunleith, ane 
frae Glaisgie, another frae Edinburgh, and the fourth no 
clean stampit, so a’ can say naethin’ aboot it. Twa cir- 
culars an’ the ‘ Caledonian’ maks up the ha’e hypothic ” 
(complete stock). 

Posty buckled and adjusted his bag, and made as though 
he was going, but he loitered to give opportunity for any 
questions the Doctor might wish to ask on foreign affairs. 
For Posty was not merely the carrier of letters to the Glen, 
but a scout who was sent down to collect information re- 
garding the affairs of the outer world. He was an intro- 
duction and running commentary on the weekly paper. 
By and by, when the labor of the day was done, and the 
Glen was full of sweet, soft light from the sides of Ben 
Urtach, a farmer would make for his favorite seat beside 
the white rose-tree in the garden, and take his first dip 
into the.Muirtown “ Advertiser.” It was a full and satis- 
fying paper, with its agricultural advertisements, its roups, 
reported with an accuracy of detail that condescended on 
a solitary stirk, its local intelligence, its facetious anecdotes. 
Through this familiar country the goodman found his own 
way at a rate which allowed him to complete the survey in 
six days. Foreign telegrams, however, and political intelli- 
gence, as well as the turmoil of the great cities, were 
strange to him, and here he greatly valued Posty’s laconic 
hints, who, visiting the frontier, was supposed to be in 
communication with those centers. ‘“ Posty says that the 
Afghans are no makin’ muckle o’ the war,” and Hillocks 
would sally forth to enjoy Sir Frederick Roberts’s great 
march, line by line, afterward enlarging thereon with much 
unction, and laying up a store of allusion that would last 
for many days. 

Persons raised to the height of a daily newspaper, like 
the minister, might be supposed independent of Posty’s 
précis, but even Doctor Davidson, with that day’s ‘“ Cale- 
donian ” in his hand, still availed himself of the spoken 
word. 

“Well, Posty, any news this morning ?” 

‘**Naethin’, Doctor, worth mentionin’, except the failure 
o’ a company, Glaisgie wy; it’s been rotten, a’ wes hearin’, 
for a while, an’ noo it’s a fair stramash. They say it “ill 
no be lichtsome for weedows an’ mony decent fouk in Scot- 
land.” 

“That’s bad news, Posty. There’s too many of those 
swindling concerns in the country. People ought to take 
care where they place their savings, and keep to old- 
established institutions. We’re pretty hard-headed up here, 
and I’ll wager that nobody in the Glen has lost a penny in 
any of those new-fangled companies.” 
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“The auld fouk in Drumtochty pit their siller in a pock 
an’ hode it ablow their beds, an’, ma certes, that bank 
didna break ;” and Posty went along the avenue, his very 
back suggestive of a past, cautious, unenterprising, safe, 
and honest. 

The Doctor glanced at the envelopes and thrust the 
letters into his pocket. His good nature was touched at 
the thought of another financial disaster, by which many 
hard-working people would lose their little savings, and all 
the more that he had some of his private means invested 
in a Glasgow bank—one of those tried and powerful insti- 
tutions which was indifferent to every crisis in trade. 
Already he anticipated an appeal, and considered what he 
would give, for it did not matter whether it was a coal-pit 
explosion in Lanarkshire or a loss of fishing-boats in the 
Moray Firth, if widows needed help the Doctor’s guinea 
was on its way within four-and-twenty hours. Some forms 
of religious philanthropy had very little hold on the Doctor’s 
sympathy—one of the religious prints mentioned him freely 
as a Unitarian, because he had spoken unkindly of the 
Jewish mission—but in the matter of widows and orphans 
he was a specialist. 

“Widows, Posty said; poor things! and very likely 
bairns. Well, well, we ’ill see what can be done out of 
Daisy’s fund.” 

Very unlikely people have their whims, and it was his 
humor to assign one-fourth of his income to his little sis- 
ter, who was to have kept house for him, and “ never to 
leave you, Sandie,” and out of this fund the Doctor did his 
public charities. ‘In memory of a little maid” appeared 
in various subscription lists; but the reference thereof 
was only known after the Doctor’s death. 

“The Western Counties Bank did not open its doors 
yesterday, and it was officially announced at the head office, 
Glasgow, that the bank had stopped. It is impossible as 
yet to forecast the debts, but they are known to be enormous, 
and as the bank is not limited, it is feared that the conse- 
quences to the shareholders will be very serious. This 
failure was quite unexpected, the Western Counties Bank 
having been looked on as a prosperous and stable concern.” 

He read the paragraph twice, word by word—it did not 
take long—he folded the paper carefully and put it in his 
pocket, and he stood in the spot for five minutes to take in 
the meaning in its length and breadth. A pleasant spring 
sun was shining upon him through a break in the leafy 
arch, a handful of primroses were blooming at his feet, a 
lark was singing in the neighboring field. Sometimes the 
Doctor used to speculate how he would have liked being a 
poor man, and he concluded that he would have disliked 
it very much. He had never been rich, and he was not 
given to extravagance, but he was accustomed to easy cir- 
cumstances, and he pitied some of his old friends who had 
seen it their duty to secede at the Disruption, and had to 
practice many little economies, who traveled third class 
and had to walk from the station, and could not offer their 
friends a glass of wine. This was the way he must live 
now, and Daisy’s fund would have to be closed, which 
seemed to him now the sweetest pleasure of his life. 

“ And Jack! Would to God I had nevér mentioned this 
wretched bank to him! Poor Jack, with the few hundreds 
he had saved for Kit!” 

For some five minutes more thé Doctor stood in the 
place ; then he straightened himself as one who, come what 
may, would play the man, and when he passed Janet’s cot- 
tage, on his way to the Lodge, that honest admirer of able- 
bodied, good-looking men came out and followed him with 
her eyes for the sight of his firm, unbroken carriage. 

“ Miss Kate will be grieving very much about Doctor 
Saunderson’s death,” Donald explained at the Lodge, “ and 
she went down this forenoon with the General to put 
flowers on his grave; but they will be coming back every 
minute,” and the Doctor met them at the Beeches. 

“May I have as fair hands to decorate my grave, Miss 
Catherine Carnegie,” and the Doctor bowed gallantly ; 
“but of one thing I am sure, I have done nothing to deserve 
it. Saunderson was a scholar of the ancient kind, and a 
very fine spirit.” 


** Don’t you think,” said Kate, “that he was... like 
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A’Kempis, I mean, and George Herbert, a kind of . 
saint ?” 

“ Altogether one, I should say. I don’t think he would 
have known port wine from sherry, or an efrée from a 
mutton chop; beside a man like that, what worldly fellows 
you and I are, Jack, and mine is the greater shame.” 

“T’ll have no comparisons, Padre ’’—Kate was a little 
puzzled by the tone in the Doctor’s voice; “he was so 
good that I loved him; but there are some points in the 
General and you, quite nice points, and for the sake of 
them you shall have afternoon tea in my room,” where the 
Doctor and the General fell on former days and were won- 
derful company. 

“It’s not really about the road I wish to talk to you,” 
and the Doctor closed the door of the General’s den, “ but 
about . . . a terrible calamity that has befallen you and 
me, Jack, and I am to blame.” 

‘“What is it?” and Carnegie sat erect ; “does it touch 
our name or... Kate?” 

“ Neither, thank God,” said Davidson. 

“Then it cannot be so very bad. Let us have it at 
once,” and the General lighted a cheroot. 

“Our bank has failed, and we shall have to give up every- 
thing to pay the debt, and . . . Jack, it was I advised you 
to buy the shares.” The Doctor rose ard went to the 
window.” 

“‘ For God’s sake don’t do that, Sandie. Why, man, you 
gave me the best advice you knew, and there’s an end of 
it. It’s the fortune of war, and we must take it without 
whining. I know whom you are thinking about, and I am 

. a bit sorry for Kate, for she ought to have lots of 
things—more dresses and trinkets, you know. But, David- 
son, she ’ill be the bravest of the three.” 

‘“‘ You are right there, Jack. Kate is of the true grit, but 
. . . Tochty Lodge.” . 

“Yes, it will hit us pretty hard to see the old place sold, 
if it comes to that, when I hoped to end my days here . . . 
but, man, it’s our fate. Bit by bit we’ve lost Drumtochty, 
till there was just the woods and the two farms left, and 
soon we ’ill be out of the place—nothing left but our 
graves. 

“ Sandie, this is bad form, and . . . you’ill not hear this 
talk again ; we ’ill get a billet somewhere, and wherever it 
be, the’ill be a bed and a crust for you, old man ;” and at 
the door the two held one another’s hands for a second ; 
that was all. 

“So this was what you two conspirators were talking 
about downstairs, as if I could not be trusted. Did you 
think that I would faint, or perhaps weep? The Padre 
deserves a good scolding, and as for you—” Then Kate 
went over and cast an arm round her father’s neck, whose 
face was quivering. 

“It is rather a disappointment to leave the Lodge when 
we were getting it to our mind; but we ’ill have a jolly little 
home somewhere ; and I'll get a chance of earning some- 

i Dancing, now—I think that I might be able to teach 
some girls how to waltz. Then my French is really intel- 
ligible, and most colloquial; besides revolver-shooting. 
Dad,‘ we are on our way to a fortune, and at the worst 
you ‘ill have your curry and cheroots, and I’ll have a well- 
fitting dress. Voila, mon pére!” 

When the two Drumtochty men arrived next forenoon 
at the hall in Glasgow, where the shareholders had been 
summoned to receive particulars of their ruin, the dreary 
place was filled with a crowd representative of every class 
in the community except the highest, whose wealth is in 
land, and the lowest, whose possessions are on their backs. 
There were city merchants, who could not conceal their 
chagrin that they had been befooled; countrymen, who 
seemed utterly dazed, as if the course of the seasons had 
been reversed; prosperous tradesmen, who were aggres- 
sive in appearance and wanted to take it out of somebody ; 
widows, who could hardly restrain their tears, seeing be- 
fore them nothing but starvation; clergymen, who were 
thinking of their boys taken from school and college. For 


a while the victims were silent, and watched with hungry 
eyes the platform door, and there was an eager rustle 
when some clerk came out and laid a bundle of papers on 
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the table. This incident seemed to excite the meeting 
and set tongues loose. People began to talk to their 
neighbors, explaining how they came to be connected with 
the bank, as if this were now acrime. One had inherited 
the shares and had never had resolution to sell them; 
another had been deceived by a friend and bought them ; 
a third had taken over two shares for a baddebt. A min- 
ister thought that he must have been summoned by mis- 
take, for he was simply a trustee on an estate which had 
shares, but he was plainly nervous about his position. An 
Ayrshire Bailie had only had his shares for six months, 
and he put it, with municipal eloquence, to his circle 
whether he could be held responsible for frauds of years’ 
standing. No one argued with him, and indeed you might 
say anything you pleased, for each was so much taken up 
with his own case that he only listened to you that he 
might establish a claim in turn on your attention. Here 
and there a noisy and confident personage got a larger 
audience by professing to have private information. A 
second-rate stock-broker assured quite a congregation that 
the assets of the bank included an estate in Australia 
which would more than pay the whole debt, and advised 
them to see that it was not flung away; and a Government 
pensioner mentioned casually in his neighborhood, on the 
authority of one of the managers, that there was not that 
day a solvent bank in Scotland. The different conversa- 
tions rise to a babel, various speakers enforce their views 
on the floor with umbrellas, one enthusiast exhorts his 
brother unfortunates from a chair, when suddenly there is 
a hush, and then in a painful silence the shareholders 
hang on the lips of the accountant, from whom they learn 
that things could not be worse, that the richest shareholder 
may be ruined, and ordinary people will lose their last penny. 

Speech again breaks forth, but now it is despairing, 
fierce, vindictive. One speaker storms against Govern- 
ment which allows public institutions to defraud the public, 
and refers to himself as the widow and orphan, and another 
assails the directorate with bitter invective as liars and 
thieves, and insists on knowing whether they are to be 
punished. The game having now been unearthed, the pack 
follow in full cry. The tradesman tells with much gusto 
how one director asked the detectives for leave to have 
family prayers before he was removed, and then declares 
his conviction. that when a man takes to praying you had 
better look after your watch. Ayrshire wished to inform 
the accountant and the authorities that the directors had 
conveyed to their wives and friends enormous sums which 
ought to be seized without delay. The air grew thick with 
upbraidings, complaints, cries for vengeance, till the place 
reeked with sordid passions. Through all this ignoble 
storm the Drumtochty men sat silent, amazed, disgusted, 
till at last the Doctor rose, and such authority was in his 
very appearance that with his first words he obtained a 
hearing. 

“Mr. Accountant,” he said, “and gentlemen, it appears 
to me as if, under a natural provocation and suffering, we 
are in danger of forgetting our due dignity and self-respect. 
We have been, as is supposed, the subjects of fraud on the 
part of those whom we trusted ; that is a matter which the 
law will decide, and, if necessary, punish. If we have 
been betrayed, then the directors are in worse case than 
the shareholders, for we are not disgraced. The duty before 
us is plain, and must be discharged to our utmost ability. 
It is to go home and gather together the last penny for the 
payment of our debts, in order that, at any rate, those 
who have trusted us may not be disappointed. Gentlemen, 
it is evident that we have lost our means; let us show to 
Scotland that there is something which cannot be taken 
from us by any fraud, and that we have retained our courage 
and our honor.” 

It was the General who led the applause so that the roof 
of the hall rang; but it is just unto Ayrshire and the rest 
to say that they came unto themselves—all men of the old 
Scots breed—and followed close after with a mighty shout. 

The sound of that speech went through Scotland and 
awoke the spirit of honest men in many places, so that the 
Doctor, traveling to Muirtown, third class, with the Gen- 
eral, and wedged in among a set of cattle-dealers, was so 
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abashed by their remarks as they read the “ Caledonian ” 
that the General let out the secret. 

“Vir hand, sir,” said the chief among them, a mighty 
man at the Falkirk Tryst; “gin it bena a leeberty, ilka 
ane o’s hes a sair fecht tae keep straicht in oor wy o’ busi- 
ness, but ye’ve gien’s a lift the day,” and so they must 
needs all have a grip of the Doctor’s hand, who took snuff 
with prodigality, while the General complained of the 
smoke from the engine. 

Nor were their trials over, for on Muirtown platform— 
it being Friday—all kinds of Perthshire men were gathered, 
and were so proud of our Doctor that before he got shelter 
in the Dunleith train his hand was sore, and the men that 
grasped it were of all kinds, from Lord Kilspindie—who, 
having missed him at the manse, had come to catch him 
at the station—‘ Best sermon you ever preached, David- 
son ”—to an Athole farmer—‘“1 am an elder in the Free 
Kirk, but it iss this man that will be honoring you.” 

It was a fine instance of the unfailing tact of Peter 
Bruce that, seeing the carriage out of which the two came, 
and taking in the situation, he made no offer of the first 
class, but straightway dusted out a third with his handker- 
chief, and escorted them to it, cap in hand. Drumtochty 
restrained itself with an effort in foreign parts—for Kil- 
drummie was exceptionally strong at the Junction—but it 
waited at the terminus till the outer world had gone up the 
road. Then their own folk took the two in hand, and 
these were the body-guard that escorted the Minister and 
the General to where our Kate was waiting with the dog- 
cart, each carrying some morsel of luggage—Drumsheugh, 
Burnbrae, Hillocks, Netherton, Jamie Soutar, and Archie 
Moncur. Kate drove gloriously through Kildrummie as if 
it had been a triumph; and let it be said to its credit that, 
the news having come, every hat was lifted; but that which 
lasted till they got home, and long afterward, was the hand- 
shake of the Drumtochty men. 

[To be continued in the November Magazine Number of The Outlook] 
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By Joel Benton 


Out of England’s dwindling choir 
A bard of pure Virgilian touch 
Has fallen. His was no harp of fire, 
But tender, dreamy. It was such 
As one who, fond of languorous tunes, 
Could wish for summer afternoons, 
Or hear with pleasure all the day, 
Till Summer’s self should fade away. 


He gave us light from land and sea, 
Rare tales of old mythologie ; 

And, if with sorrows sad enough, 
Full of the marvelous lore of love. 


No more fair dreams of Paradise 

From his rapt lyre for us shall rise ; 
Ended is all that lulling verse 

Which Jason’s quest could so rehearse,, 
And which from Odin’s polar sky 
Drew wonders so idyllicly. 


With lotus and nepenthe filled, 
He had the artful power to gild 
And touch with charm each tale he told, 
And make its sorcery manifold. 


But now Death comes, and, ruthless, steals away 
“ The idle singer of an empty day.” 


® 


The historian must be a poet; not to find, but to find 
again; not to breathe life into beings, into imaginary 
deeds, but in order to reanimate and revive that which has. 
been ; to represent what time and space have placed at a. 
distance from us.—/oseph Roux. 
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Books and Authors 
New Books 


[The books mentioned under this head and under that of Books Received 
include all received by The Outlook during the week ending October 16. This 
weekly report of current literature will be supplemented by fuller reviews of 
the more important works.] 


Pre-eminent among the novels of the week is Henryk Sienkiewicz’s 
Quo Vadis. In this the great Polish writer enters a third fieid of 
fiction ; he has achieved fame in the novel of Polish historical romance 
and in that of psychological analysis, and now he attempts to recon- 
struct for us the life of Rome in the early days of Christianity. The 
time chosen is the reign of Nero, and St. Paul and St. Peter are 
among the characters. The author works on a large canvas, with 
many figures and a close attention to detail. One misses the humor 
and vivacity of “ With Fire and Sword ” and its sequels, but there is in 
their place a calm strength and a distinct purpose. The book is de- 
serving of a careful and thoughtful reading. (Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston.) Maurice H. Hervey’s Amyas Egerton, Cavalier, is a 
manly and spirited story of the end of the war between Charles I. 
and his rebellious subjects. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) Cap- 
tain Shannon, by Coulson Kernahan, is a clever detective story grow- 
ing out of a dynamite outrage. (odd, Mead & Co., New York.) 
Nell Haffenden, by Tighe Hopkins (same publishers), is a singular 
mixture of weakness and excellence; the spirit and intent of the 
author are admirable, and the characters are fairly interesting, but their 
talk is too often trivial and tiresomely drawn out, and there is too 
much forced liveliness. A good deal of compression would improve 
the story. An “American boarding-house” in London introduces us 
to certain strange creatures labeled Americans, who talk the extraor- 
dinary dialect used by Americans only on the English stage and in 
English novels; a lesson in Yankee dialect from Miss Wilkins would 
be of use to the author——- Zhe End of the Beginning, by an anony- 
mous writer, appeals to a thoughtful rather than a popular audience. 
Its recurrent question, “ What is love?” is answered by the title and 
by the cover-motto, “ Life is love, and love is eternity.” The chief 
character is a New England girl of peculiar refinement of spirit, but 
with an underlying romantic vein. The philosophy is optimistic, and 
there is a distinctly original flavor in the style. (Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston.) Tales of Our Coast comprises five exceedingly good Eng- 
lish short stories of coast and sea life; their excellence is assured in 
advance by the authors’ names—S. R. Crockett, Gilbert Parker, 
W. Clark Russell, “ Q” (Mr. Quiller-Couch), and Harold Frederic ; and 
the opinion thus formed is amply confirmed by a reading of the stories ; 
that by “Q” is particularly fine. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 
Redlurn, by Henry Ochiltree (same publishers), introduces a new 
exponent of Scotch rural life, and a new practitioner in “ Doric ” 
dialect. The author is worthy to join the band of popular writers 
now having such wide and well-deserved vogue. He has an admira- 
able knack at character-observation, and if the imagination and humor 
are less strong than with Mr. Barrie and Mr. Watson, the realism is 
sound and true. 

Mr. S. R. Crockett’s Zhe Gray Manis a semi-historical story of 
Scotch feuds in the reign of James VI. of Scotland (James I. of Eng- 
land). Launcelot Kennedy, the young squire, who is the hero, is a 
manly and brave fellow, and his fighting and love-making are both 
picturesque. The faction quarrels are a little confused to the average 
teader’s mind. The incident of Sawney Bean’s cannibals and their 
cave, though founded on fact, is too horrible for the uses of fiction, 
and is not weil treated at that. While Mr. Crockett has won a good 
measure of success in books like this and “The Man of the Moss 
Hags,” he has not, it seems to us, struck in them the note of indi- 
vidual strength and originality found in “ The Stickit Minister,” and 
even in “ The Lilac Sunbonnet.” (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 

The Green Mountain Boys, by Eliza F. Pollard, is a patriotic and 
Spirited tale of the Revolution, in which the lines of history are closely 
followed. It has a love story also. It can be cordially commended 
for young people’s reading (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York); as can 
also a pleasant story about a jolly and lively group of young people, 
called We Zen, from the same publishers. Barbara Yechton is the 
author. Mr. William Drysdale has found a new subject for a boy's 
book in Zhe Fast Mail. It is really the life of a train-boy, and 
includes an interesting study of the details of railway work. Boys 
will like it. (W. A. Wilde & Co., Boston.)——Henry Kingsley, as a 
novelist, deserved greater fame than he obtained in his lifetime. Of 
late his merits have been more widely recognized. Zhe Mystery of 
the Island was intended as a boy’s book, and while it is not to be 
compared with “ Ravenshoe” or “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” it is a readable 
story of “bush and pampas, wreck and treasure trove.” (J.B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia.) Mr. J. P. Webster’s Oracle of Baal 
is the offspring of a riotous imagination, and has little literary merit. 
(Same publishers.)——.Shod with Silence, by Edward S. Ellis, is the 
first of a series of boys’ stories which will deal with frontier life, under 
the general title “ The Boone and Kenton ” series. Simon Kenton is 
the hero of this book. (H. T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia.) ——Two 
excellent stories of outdoor life for boy readers are Mr. J. Macdonald 
Oxley’s Zhe Boy Tramps, and Professor C. G. D. Roberts’s Around 
the Camp-Fire. Both have their scenes laid in Canada, and the heroes 
of both have thrilling adventures in abundance. (T. Y. Crowell & 
Co., New York.) From the same publishers comes a new edition 
of that justly popular girls’ story, Half a Dozen Girls, by Anna 
Chapin Ray. 

Lovers of “the gentle sport” have very generally been interested in 
the series of articles on Angling which have appeared in “ Scribner’s 
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Magazine.” ‘These are now combined and printed in book form. 
Among the writers are Leroy M. Yale, A. Foster Higgins, Robert 
Grant, and C. F. Holder. The book belongs to the excellent “ Out- 
of-Door Library.” (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

The football season makes timely 4 Primer of College Football, by 
W. H. Lewis, a member of a former Harvard University team. It is 
clearly expressed, and illustrated by instantaneous photographs. (Har- 
per & Brothers, New York.) 

The Crowning of Candace is a thoroughly cheerful, sensible, and 
pleasantly written story for girls, by Katherine Pearson Woods. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 

The Mistress of Sherburne, by Amanda M. Douglas (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.), is a tale of ordinary domestic life—the interests, trials, sacrifices, 
and happinesses of pleasant, every-day folk ——- Bushy, by Cynthia M. 
Westover (The Morse Company, New York), is a story of the 
adventures of a child in the Rocky Mountains. There are plenty of 
hairbreadth escapes and opportunities for bringing out the girl’s 
plucky nature. In Dwell Deep, or Hilda Thorn’s Life Story, by the 
author of “ Probable Sons,” we follow the experiences of a deeply 
religious girl who succeeds in standing aside from the frivolities~of life 
and in the end leads a few friends into her own way of thought. The 
style is immature. (Fleming H. Revell Company, New York.) 
The hero in Zhe Majesty of Man certainly does not live up to this 
title in his early career. Ambition, selfishness, and love collide, and 
it takes ten years of experience to discover that duties do not conflict 
and to suggest a return to a Gevoted and a neglected wife. The les- 
son that “the majesty of man comes out in the love of ’im” is un- 
folded in several characters and from different standpoints. The 
book is by “Alien,” and is beautifully published by Messrs. Dodd 
Mead & Co., New York. Nephelé, by Francis W. Bourdillon, is a 
plea for “telepathic consciousness.” Probability and possibility are 
each swallowed up in the supernatural. The author follows his 
victims relentlessly through the mystic communion of their kindred 
souls—to brain fever. Nephelé is the betrothed of the hero’s best 
friend, but in mysterious music-language the two musicians confess 
their mutual love and then Nephel€ dies, while the hero and the affianced 
husband are left lamenting. (The New Amsterdam Publishing Com- 
pany, New York.) An Egyptologist, with a resurrected mummy 
for his bride and an avenging Fate in the spirit of the bride’s rejected 
suitor of centuries ago, make up the rather unusual dramatis persone 
of /ras. An overwrought brain, a clairvoyant, and an ancient in- 
scription help to solve the riddle, and one follows with interest the 
fortunes of the mummy-princess. The author of the story is Theodore 
Douglas, and the volume is attractively published by Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers, New York. 

Midnight in a Great City, by the Rev. Cortland Myers (Merrill & 
Baker, New York), is the title of a volume recounting the woes, vices, 
and miseries of the metropolis. The style is feverish and hysterical. 
Reminiscences of an Octogenarian of the City of New York, 1816 to 
1860, by Charles H. Haswell (Harper & Brothers, New York), is an 
interesting volume by the well-known author of the “ Mechanic’s and 
Engineer’s Pocket Book of Tables.” Mr. Haswell tells us that he 
does not propose to furnish a history of the city during the period 
designated, as there are several histories in existence which in detail 
and extent are in advance of any essay that either his recollection or 
information would attain. He succeeds well, however, in giving his recol- 
lection of certain matters which have come under his own observation, 
and of certain individuals who are prominently before the public. 
Perhaps the most interesting descriptions in his book are those of the old 
theaters and of the Macready-Forrest riots. To the already astonish- 
ing number of year-books has now been added Zhe Northfield Year- 
Book (Fleming H. Revell Company, New York), selected and arranged 
by Delevan L. Pierson, and illustrated by Mary A. Lathbury. The 
combination of selected passages in the text is better than the com- 
bination of illustrations. The new edition of A Primzr of American 
Literature, by Charles F. Richardson, of Dartmouth (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), contains an appendix giving portraits of eight American 
authors, with illustrations of their homes. This appendix is not 
remarkable, but the book is. It offers to the busy man exactly the 
condensed text for which he craves, and it is a good book to be in 
any one’s hands. 

Messrs. Marquand and Frothingham, Professors of Archeology and 
the History of Artin Princeton University, have issued a small As- 
tory of Sculpture which finds fit place in the “ College Histories of Art.” 
(Lohgmans, Green & Co., New York.) Acconcise survey of the his- 
tory of sculpture is something needed everywhere. We note with 
pleasure the rapid description of prehistoric sculpture in this volume, 
and we heartily agree with the reason given for such brevity, namely, 
that the connection of prehistoric sculpture with the flow of civiliza- 
tion is at the present too remote and too ill defined. This reason is to 
a certain extent true of the history of Saracenic, Indian, Chinese, and 
Japanese sculpture, and hence we are glad to see that the authors of 
this volume pass over as quickly as possible those periods which do 
not directly affect our own time. We can go to the work of Perrot 
and Chipiez and others for illustration on various periods of sculpture ; 
what we have to do now is, in the first place, to get a correct and concise 
survey of the whole history before attending to any one period—and it 
is safe to say that such a correct and concise survey is had by few per- 
sons, even those who are supposed to know much about art; then to 
judge correctly of what makes the art life of to-day as represented in 
sculpture. A good feature of this book—and one which should be 
imitated—is the list indicating where casts and photographs may best 
be obtained. Of course such a volume is amply indexed. 

Old Houses of the Antient Town of Norwich, 1660 to 1800, by Miss 
Mary E. Perkins, is a large and sumptuously published volume. The 
text is entertaining, and is supplemented by many maps, illustrations, 
and genealogical tables. We learn that this book is one of a pro- 
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jected series of volumes which will aim to give an account of the old 
houses of Norwich, their owners and occupants, from the settlement 
of the town to the year 1800. Of course the volume will appeal to 
those who have lived in Norwich, or whose ancestors lived there, or 
who know the town in any way; but even to him who does not, but 
who loves New England, there is in the old-time portraits from minia- 
tures, silhouettes, daguerreotypes, and paintings, and in the reproduc- 
tion of lovely old houses, such a charm that, after having fingered the 
book once, one is moved to go back to the beginning and look it all 
over again. Copies of the book may be obtained by addressing the 
author at No. 148 Pequot Avenue, New London, Conn. 

M. Francois Coppée’s Ox Rend l’ Argent has been adapted to the 
class-room, and edited, with introduction and notes, by Thomas Ber- 
trand Bronson, Master in the Lawrenceville School. (Henry Holt & 
Co., New York.) Nothing could be more happy than the book’s 
dress, and the notes are both ample and helpful. 

The Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, Jr., has gathered a series of Lent 
papers into a small volume, and has published them through Messrs. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. The great merit of these short ser- 
mons is in their exceeding simplicity, and in that respect this is a 
commendable devotional book. The volume’s title is Zhe Christian 
Life. 

An attractive holiday book will be the translation into English of 
M. André Theuriet’s Rustic Life in France, illustrated by M. Léon 
Lhermitte. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York.) We reserve fuller 
notice until later. 

Dean Hodges, of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
has put forth a notable book, Faith and Social Service (Thomas Whit- 
taker, New York), it being a collection of eight lectures delivered 
before the Lowell Institute. There is no one at the present day un- 
interested in the new social service, which, abreast of the “ new theol- 
ogy,” is demanded of all Christians. In Dean Hodges’s lectures the 
econdmic questions raised are just those that have been most puzzling 
to most men, and, therefore, the book has a direct and practical value 
beyond the value of many books published at the present time. The 
Dean not only states the problem; he also goes far in solving it. We 
cannot too cordially commend his book. Perhaps the best means of 
introducing it will be to mention the titles of the chapters—they are in 
themselves suggestive : The New Forces,” “ Indifference,” “Doubt,” 
“ Poverty,” “ Labor,” “Moral Reform,” “ The City,” “The Divided 
Church.” While there is something of the preacher in this book, there 
is a good deal more of the publicist. The volume has also an every- 
day-like, journalistic character which will insure its wide popularity. 

Dr. W. G. Horder’s Quaker Worthies, published by the Headley 
Brothers, London, contains a series of sketches of eminent Quakers, 
both English and American, from the hand of the eminent Congre- 
gational preacher of London. A Manual for China Painters is de- 
scribed in its sub-title as “a practical and comprehensive treatise on 
the art of painting china and glass with mineral colors.” The author 
does not claim to present anything new, but bases her book on the 
results of many years of observation and experience, and writes espe- 
cially for those who are at the beginning of this difficult but fascinat- 
ing minor art. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) Mr. Norman D. Gray, 
following in the footsteps of Mr. Bellamy, and with the same respect 
for charades as an intellectual diversion not to be too lightly tested or 
too swiftly finished, has prepared a little volume of ’96 Charades well 
calculated to test the knowledge and ingenuity of its readers to the 
utmost. (Lamson, Wolffe & Co., Boston.) 

Probably no illustrated book of the season will awaken a warmer 
personal interest than that which contains selections from the writings 
of John Burroughs under the title 4 Vear in the Fields, with a series 
of delightful photographic illustrations in perfect harmony with the 
text, and presenting Mr. Burroughs in the various aspects of his life. 
The selections were made and photographs taken by Mr. Clifton 
Johnson. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

The publication of a long poem or of a volume of short poems from 
the hand of Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich is an event of the first inter- 
est and importance in current literary history. His latest venture into 
the field of verse, Judith and Holofernes, is dressed with the taste and 
dignity which the theme and the quality of Mr. Aldrich’s work alike 
demand. Mr. Aldrich has used the old story for dramatic purposes, 
and has taken such liberties with the text as those purposes seemed 
to require. (Houghton, Mifiiin & Co., Boston.) 

The third and final volume: of Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora 
Archibald Smith’s “ Republic of Childhood” contains an exposition 
and description of Kindergarten Principles and Practice. The three 
volumes taken together probably represent as much freshness of 
thought and of feeling as any recent contributions to educational liter- 
ature, and they are of interest not only to kindergartners, but to all 
who are concerned with the training and development of children. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

In Modern Political Orations the editor, Mr. Leopold Wagner, has 
collected what he regards as the most notable examples of political 
oratory during the Victorian age. Lord Brougham, John Bright, Earl 
Russell, Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. 
Morley, and Richard Cobden are among those from whose orations 
selections have been made. (Henry Holt & Co., New York.) 
The compact little volume by Lieutenant A. S. Rowan and Professor 
M. M. Ramsey on Zhe /sland of Cuba comes at a time when informa- 
tion touching that much-disturbed province of Spain is greatly needed. 
The volume treats the subject under three heads. First, it gives a 
descriptive account of the geographical and climatic features ; next it 
fills in the historical background ; and in the third part it discusses 
the political and commercial aspects. Several:maps are introduced. 
(Henry Holt & Co., New York.) 

Lovers of folk stories—and in these days they are a multitude— 
will be interested in the volume of Fairy Zales of the Slav Peasants 
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and Herdsmen, translated from the French of Alexander Chodsko, 
and illustrated by Emily J. Harding. Many of these tales are now 
brought under the eye of English readers for the first time. The 
illustrations show considerable imagination, and the stories are full of 
it. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.)——Probably very few readers 
who glance at the title of Katherine S. and Gilbert S. Macquoid’s 
book, / the Volcanic Eifel, will know the country so pleasantly de- 
scribed by these experienced travelers and writers. That country lies 
between the valley of the River Rohr and the valley of the Moselle, 
and in this volume its volcanic remains, its crater lakes, its sparkling 
rivers, and its picturesque little inns are very familiarly and unconven- 
tionally described, with numerous illustrations. (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York.) The Rev. H. R. Haweis has filled two prettily made 
volumes with very familiar talk about his travels on this continent 
and in the Pacific islands, under the general title Zravel and Talk. 
American readers will be especially interested in his comments on 
prominent men and women whom he met in this country, his impres- 
sions of American cities, traveling facilities, streets, architecture, and 
manners. His style is distinctly offhand. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York.) 

Probably very few books of the year will have a more intimate 
interest than Mary Cowden-Clarke’s autobiographic sketch of what 
she calls My Long Life. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) It was 
her good fortune, not only to know a great many interesting people 
in a very interesting time, but to be herself a very interesting person. 
The volume is enriched with several portraits. Legends from River 
and Mountain contains ten stories taken from the German of Carmen 
Sylva, all of them being of Roumanian origin. The remaining stories 
in the volume are collected from different parts of Germany. The 
book is not intended as a contnbution to the study of folk-lore, but 
rather as a contribution to the entertainment of younger readers. For 
this purpose it is capitally illustrated. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 

The fourth volume of the Writings of Thomas Paine (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York) includes a number of interesting and charac- 
teristic pieces, among them the once famous “ Age of Reason.” 
Few recent series of books have had a wider popularity or have more 
thoroughly deserved it than the “ Story of the Nations,” to which the 
latest addition'is Mr. C. E. Maurice’s Story of Bohemia, a chapter of 
history of which, as a rule, Americans know very little. The volume 
may therefore be said with entire accuracy to supply what was 
needed, and what in this form has not existed before. 

The Memoirs of Mgr. Salamon, the Internuncio at Paris from 
1790 to 1801, throw an interesting light on the tragic period of the 
Abbé de Salamon’s residence in Paris. He was an eye-witness of 
some of the most striking scenes of the revolutionary epoch, and he 
describes what he has seen in a very direct and unconventional fash- 
ion. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston.)——A very pretty copy of Pros- 
per Mérimée’s Carmen has been issued by Little, Brown & Co. The 
translation from the French is made by Mr. Edmund H. Garrett. 
There is a memoir of the author by Miss Guiney, and there are five 
etched plates and seven etched vignettes, with a photogravure front- 
ispiece of Calvé as Carmen. A translation by F. Max Miller of 
Kant’s Critique of Pura Reason very fitly commemorates the cente- 
nary of the first publication of that epoch-making work, and is put ina 
substantial and well-printed volume by the Macmillan Company. 
The growing popular interest in architecture is évidenced by the rap- 
idly increasing literature on the subject. To this literature no Amer- 
ican is probably better qualified to make a contribution of lasting 
value than Mr. Russell Sturgis, whose Zuropean Architecture: A 
Historical Study, comes from the press of the Macmillan Company in 
a large, well-made, and generously illustrated volume. The story of 
the art is told from the time of prehistoric building to the architecture 
of western Europe so late as the close of the last century. 

The Temple Shakespeare is nearing completion, Zhe Rape of 
Lucrece and Venus and Adonis and Passionate Pilgrim being the 
thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth volumes, leaving one more to follow. 
(The Macmillan Company.) The same publishers have added to 
the Modern Reader’s Bible, recently noticed at length in these col- 
umns, Zhe Judges, with Professor Moulton’s introduction and notes. 
They have also added to their new edition of Wordsworth’s 
Works Vol. VII., which includes the Ecclesiastical Sonnets and the 
poems of 1823 and 1834, inclusive. The same imprint is also upon 
Balzac’s Beatrix, translated by James Warren, with the usual preface 
by Mr. Saintsbury. There is an excellent etching of Balzac’s birth- 
place introduced by way of frontispiece. The Bridal March, and 
One Day make up the fifth volume in the new edition of the novels of 
Bjoérnson. The former was written in 1872, and the latter was first 
published in 1893. (The Macmillan Company.) 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have made an exceedingly pretty book 
of a number of Mr. Brander Matthews’s short essays under the title 
Aspects of Fiction and Other Ventures in Criticism. Readers will be 
equally interested in what Mr. Matthews has to say abcut American 
literature, about “ The Penalties of Humor”—one of his very charac- 
teristic essays—and about novels and the writing of novels, for on all 
these matters Mr. Matthews may be said to have expert knowledge. 

Professor Corson’s Selections from Chaucer's Canterbury Tales has 
been prepared, he tells us, as an introduction to the study of Chaucer 
as a poet rather than as a writer of fourteenth-century English. This 
was an excellent thing to do, and no American is more competent to 
do it than Mr. Corson. The Ellesmere text is used, and there are a 
very interesting general introduction, copious notes, and a glossary. 
(The Macmillan Company.) 

The small boys and girls who wrestle with temptation and over-~ 
come it, and in return accomplish the thing they want to accomplish 
most, are the heroes and heroines of Zhe Making of a Hero, by Mrs.. 
George A. Paull. (Fleming H. Revell Company, New York.) 
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The Religious World 


Jubilee Meeting of the American 
Missionary Association 


From our Special Correspondent 





A peculiar interest always attaches to an annual meeting of 
the American Missionary Association. Including as it does in 
the scope of its labors the elements of both home and foreign 
missionary work, it is able to present all that is heroic and 
romantic in both lines of effort, and to appeal in an impressive 
manner to both patriotic and philanthropic sentiment. It 
addresses itself particularly to what are called the “ despised 
races” in this country—a phrase which ought long ago to have 
been abandoned—the negroes in the South, the Indians upon 
the reservations, the Chinese on the Pacific coast, the illiterate 
“ mountain whites” of the Appalachian range, and the Eskimos 
of Alaska. It is able to gather from these various fields a vast 
amount of fresh and telling material; and as the officers and 
workers of the Association have always been men and women 
of a conspicuously devoted type, the annual gathering of the 
Association in public meeting has long ranked among the most 
notable religious anniversaries of the year. 

The meeting at Boston last week possessed an unusual inter- 
est from the fact that the Association has just completed fifty 
years of work, and the occasion was properly given something of a 
festival character. The place of meeting was the new Tremont 
Temple, whose spacious and brilliant auditorium wa# profusely 
decorated with the National colors and with banners bearing 
legends appropriate to the anniversary. More than a thousand 
delegates were in attendance, and a large audience was present 
at every session, the evening audiences particularly testing the 
full capacity of the hall. 

There was, of course, much of reminiscence in the addresses 
which were given. Several of the speakers, notably the vener- 
able Secretary, the Rev. Dr. M. E. Strieby, whose long years of 
connection with the Association have won for him distinguished 
honors, were able to draw from abundant resources in this line. 
There was frequent reference to the old anti-slavery days, and 
many a thrilling incident and heroic achievement were recalled, 
stirring the hearts of old and young alike. It was the privilege 
of the Association also to recall to its platform a number of 
speakers who represented in themselves the practical value of 
the Association’s work; and, as these looked backward to the 
days of bondage and barbarism from which they had been 
rescued, their sense of gratitude shone forth at times in a way 
deeply pathetic. It was right that these noble men and women, 
with their host of redeemed fellows in the South and West, 
should be frequently referred to as the true monuments of the 
Association’s work. 

But while the reminiscent feature of the gathering was natu- 
rally prominent, the chief emphasis was laid upon present needs 
and opportunities. The fifty years of toil, sacrifice, and hard- 
ship were regarded, not as a cause for rejoicing and thanksgiv- 
ing alone, but as furnishing a basis for yet more extended and 
hopeful effort. Indeed, this look toward the future was the 
pronounced characteristic of the anniversary. From the open- 
ing sermon by Dr. Lyman Abbott, in which the proclamation 
of brotherhood was eloquently set forth as the special mission 
of America, to the closing impassioned words of Dr. Alexander 
McKenzie, who urged the lifting up of Christ as the one who is 
drawing all men unto himself, this thought was continually 
uppermost: What is our present duty? How shall we best 
improve the vast opportunities opening before us? In special 
line with this thought was the notable address of Mr. Justice 
Brewer, of the United States Supreme Court, who dared 
to lift the veil of the future and describe the Nation with 
these various racial elements assimilated; also the scholarly 
consideration of the sociological bearings of the Associa- 
tion’s work by the Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden, with 
its companion eloquent utterance regarding the patriotic rela- 
tions of the work by the Rev. Dr. C. W. Hiatt; also the 
special addresses on various departments of the field by the 
Rev. Dr. Henry Hopkins, speaking for the Indians, the Rev. 
Dr. James Brand in behalf of the Mountain Whites, and the 
Rev. Dr. J. H. Twichell pleading for the Chinese. A most 
practical application of this thought was given Thursday after- 
noon, when, under the inspiration of two forceful addresses by 
the Rev. Drs. Nehemiah Boynton and Robert R. Meredith, an 
appeal was made to the audience to assist in the effort to reduce 
the debt of the Association by taking “ Jubilee shares” of fifty 
dollars each. More than $20,000 had already been subscribed 
toward this fund (the debt now being $66,000 as against $96,000 
a year ago), and, amid considerable enthusiasm, over $9,000 was 
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pledged in a brief space of time, most of the contributions being: 
in single shares or less. There was one vivid moment during 
the response to this appeal when a telegram from Florida was- 
read announcing that the infamous Sheats Law had just been. 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of that State. 

The anniversary was naturally a time for congratulation. 
Prominent in this connection were the addresses of Hon. Roger’ 
E. Wolcott, the acting Governor of Massachusetts, and Hon. 
Josiah Quincy, the Mayor of Boston, who welcomed the Con- 
vention in words of sincere appreciation and genuine Chris- 
tian sentiment. Fraternal addresses were also received from 
eminent representatives of the six associated benevolent socie- 
ties sustained by the Congregational churches of the country. 
Especially notable were the addresses of Bishop Benjamin F. 
Tanner, of the African M. E. Church, and of Bishop C. V- 
Galloway, of the M. E. Church, South. The latter address, 
which was as fine a piece of rhetoric as has ever been heard on 
the Association’s platform, and as cordial in its brotherly feel- 
ing as it was perfect in diction, was received with marked 
demonstrations of satisfaction and approval. 

By courtesy of the city authorities the Association was given 
permission to “rock the cradle ’—which, in local parlance, 
means holding a meeting in Faneuil Hall, “the Cradle of | 
Liberty.” Two noon meetings were held in this historic edifice, 
and the hall was crowded each time with an enthusiastic audi- 
ence. The presiding officers on the two occasions were Hon. 
S. B. Capen and Hon. A. H. Wellman, who both eulogized the 
work of the Association in promoting an exalted type of patri- 
otism. The speakers were the Rev. Drs. Robert R. Meredith, 
Alexander McKenzie, Edward Everett Hale, and Alonzo H. 
Quint—names whose bare mention in such connection will sug- 
gest the nature of what was said, and its reception by the audi- 
ence. Naturally, the all-prevailing political excitement could 
not be banished from such gatherings, and while no speaker 
was guilty of “offensive partisanship,” there were numerous 
references to the currency question which indicated a practically 
unanimous sentiment in favor of “sound money.” At the sec- 
ond of these “town meetings,” to use Dr. Hale’s felicitous 
phrase, a ringing resolution was adopted, under Dr. Hale’s lead, 
demanding that the Armenian refugees be given an asylum in 
this country. 

Other subordinate but none the less interesting gatherings 
were the Y. P.S.C. E. meeting in Park Street Church on Wed- 
nesday evening under the lead of Secretary J. W. Baer, which 
was characterized by the customary Christian Endeavor enthu- 
siasm, and the Women’s Meeting in Tremont Temple on Thurs- 
day afternoon, when the list of speakers included such noted 
names as Miss Susan Hayes Ward, Miss Alice L. Dawes, Miss 
Mary C. Collins, and Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 

It was a great disappointment that neither Senator George F. 
Hoar nor Dr. Richard S. Storrs, who were announced for the 
closing session, could be present, Dr. Storrs being detained on 
account of sickness in his family, and Senator Hoar on account 
of—the fact need not be disguised—politics. The former, 
however, sent an eloquent letter, which was eloquently read by 
Dr. Lyman, of Brooklyn, in which he pointed out the providen- 
tial leadings of the Association in its:relation to American his- 
tory and public affairs. 

A most delightful feature of the sessions was the singing of a 
double quartette, composed of students and recent graduates 
from Fisk University. Their rendering of the old slave songs, 
inexpressibly sweet and musically artistic as well, was greatly 
enjoyed by the audience. Special mention should also be 
made of the admirable arrangements which had been devised 
by the local committee, under the lead of the Rev. Dr. W. E. 
Barton, of Shawmut Church, for the comfort and convenience 
ofthe delegates. The committee was not responsible for the 
abominable ventilation of Tremont Temple—a blemish upon 
this otherwise attractive place of meeting—but in every other 
respect its provisions were most liberal and acceptable. 

. The Convention as a whole was a splendid success from every 
point of view, and a new impetus will be given to the cause for 
which the Association is working, which is sure during the com- 
ing years to be productive of large results. 


® 


Fourth Convention of the Institu- 
tional Church League 


HW. Ge 


The selection of the Fourth 
Congregational Church in 
Hartford, Conn., as the meet- 
ing-place for the annual Convention of the Open and Institutional 
Church League was most appropriate. For ten years this church, 
under the admirable leadership of the Rev. H. H. Kelsey, has been 
with conspicuous force demonstrating to the traditional conservatism 
of the old order in New England the practicability of making the church 
not chiefly a school of teaching but a center of ministry. How helpful 
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to this end have been the faculty and students of the Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary is a matter of history. The “Old Fourth” still 
stands, sadly deficient as a plant for its multiplied work, but hope for 
a building which may be adequate to its needs and at the same time 
yield an endowment income awaits only the favorable results of the 
present political struggle for its fruition. It need not be said that in 
such an environment this gathering of the workers and supporters of 
the so-called institutional churches found warm welcome. Excellent 
audiences were present at the more formal public meetings of the even- 
ings of the 20th and 21st inst., and the discussions in the other sessions 
were vigorous, rich in sound principle and common sense, and full of 
courage and hope. Those who have watched the growth of the League 
for the three years of its history, and who have participated in its pre- 
vious conventions in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, perceive a 
definite increase of strength not only in the individual enterprises repre- 
sented, but in the closer coherence of the constituent parts of the League. 
Their creed, that “ ministration to all men and all of the man” is the 
function of the Church, has requiredno revision. The officers elected 
for the coming year are as follows: President, the Rev. Charles L. 
Thompson, D.D., of New York; Corresponding Secretary, the Rev. 
E. B. Sanford, D.D., of New Haven; Treasurer, Mr. John S. Huyler, 
of New York; Recording Secretary, the Rev. Gaylord S. White, of 
Brooklyn. Among the Vice-Presidents are such influential names as 
those of Drs. C. A. Dickinson and Everett D. Burr, of Boston; Drs. 
Russell H. Conwell, W. M. Paden, Kerr B. Tupper, and Sylvanus 
Stall, of Philadelphia ; Dr. C. S. Mills, of Cleveland; Drs. John Clark 
Hill and Graham Taylor, of Chicago; Drs. Josiah Strong, F. M. 
North, Edward Judson, C. S. Harrower, and Leighton Williams, of 
New York; and Messrs. William E. Dodge and Robert C. Ogden. 


The subject matter of the Convention is 
quite as significant as was its personnel, as 
the topics, even without the synopsis of 
the exceedingly able addresses, will indicate. Dr. Charles L. Thomp- 
son, of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church in this city, and Dr. 
Charles H. Richards, of the Central Congregational Church in Phila- 
delphia, discussed both analytically and broadly the question, “Is the 
Church Fulfilling its Mission?” Stronger pleas for an open church, an 
every-day church, for the spirit and method of ministry shown in the 
Apostolic church, have not been uttered. Dr. Everett D. Burr, of the 
Ruggles Street Baptist Church in Boston, spoke on “The Spirit of 
Ministration as Exemplified in the Institutional Church,” an address 
penetrated with truest sympathy for the poor and the workingman, 
and strong in illustrations from the daily experiences of the speaker’s 
own ministry. Professor William F. Blackman, who holds the chair 
of Sociology in the Yale Divinity School, presented a most discrimi- 
nating paper upon “ The Institutional Church in its Relation to the 
Community,” in which the kinship of this movement in the churches 
to the development of the social order and the true perspectives 
of theology was most effectively stated. From the remarkable 
successes of the Holland Memorial Presbyterian Church of Phila- 
delphia as a free church, its able pastor, Dr. W. M. Paden, 
illustrated that very imperative question, “The Problem of Support.” 
Professor W. O. Atwater, of Wesleyan University, whose eminent 
services in the field of agricultural chemistry are everywhere recog- 


The Discussions 
as Signs of the Times 


nized, and who has been conducting practical experiments not only in’ 


the chemistry of foods but in the habits of the poor in the matter of food 
supply and cooking, discussed “ Some Things theChurch may do toward 
Improving the Food and Nutrition of the Poor.” The mass-meeting 
of the second evening brought to the platform three speakers. Dr. 
Kerr Boyce Tupper, now pastor of the First Baptist Church of Phila- 
delphia—a church with a plant which will cost $400,000 when finished, 
a membership of thirteen hundred, and a remarkably effective organ- 
ization for church work—spoke of “ Some Methods of Church Work 
which I Have Tried.” Upon the present-day theme, “ The Institu- 
tional Church an Essential Factor in City Evangelization,” Dr. C. A. 
Dickinson, of Berkeley Temple, declared the truth as he saw it in 
the work of this first institutional church of the land; andthe Rev. 
S. P. Cadman, of the Central Metropolitan Temple (Methodist) in 
New York, eloquently plead for broader foundations for evangelical 
thought and a wider scope for the ministries of the Church. Such a 
Convention, with such discussions, by men who in many different 
fields have won the right to a hearing, emphasizes the reality of the 
new era which has come to the Church and the world. 


The Evangelical Alliance of the United States has 
issued a call for the observance of “ A Quiet Day ” 
by the ministers of the various churches of the 
United States as a means of preparation for the campaign of the 
coming winter. It suggests that a day of conference and prayer be 
spent together by all the ministers in each community, and that that 
day be November 17, and that in the evening of the same day all the 
officials of all churches be invited to be present. They call attention 


A Quiet Day 


to the fact that most of the great movements in Christian history 
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have been preceded by periods set apart for prayer and humiliation: 
The great missionary enterprises of this century had their origin in 
such a meeting. It is proposed that the ministers of the Free 
Churches of Great Britain unite in such a day this year. The call is 
issued in view of the fact that we are evidently in the midst of a 
period of transition, and such periods are crowded with great perils, 
and no less with great opportunities. The call, which is signed by 
William E. Dodge as President, Dr. Josiah Strong as Secretary, and 
representatives of all the evangelical churches, is itself an admirable 
and inspiring document. It can be secured in full from the Secretary 
at the general office in New York. We desire to give our influence 
to this movement. We can think of no better way for beginning the 
campaign in all the towns of the country than for the ministers and 
officers of the churches to meet for prayer and devout conference. 
Let the call of the Evangelical Alliance be heeded, and the 17th day 
of November be observed as a quiet day by the ministers and church 
officers throughout the country. 


Last week we referred to the annual meet- 
ing of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales. This week we notice the annual 
meetings of the Baptist Union and of the Church Congress. The 
most significant utterance of the Baptist Union was contained in the 
address of the President, the Rev. T. Vincent Tymms, whose subject 
was “ Authority, True and False.” In the course of the address Mr. 
Tymms brought out the fact that the teachings of Christ are essen- 
tially revolutionary ; that wherever the social order is not organized 
on the basis of righteousness it finds an implacable foe in Christianity. 
Concerning the social and political condition in England he said: 
“‘ There va schism in the body politic. The lower self is so far 
smitten and restrained by the higher mind which seeks to serve the 
law of God that it cannot fully execute its just designs, and is some- 
times entirely arrested; but the higher is so fiercely resisted and im- 
peded by the lower that its noblest purposes are often frustrated, and 
its best acts so marred and mixed with what is bad that its good is 
evil spoken of, and seems at times, both to Englishmen and foreign- 
ers, to be a fraud.” Following, he declared that the greatest work of 
the age is the education of men for authority according to the method 
of Jesus Christ. He used these words: “It is a greater thing to 
make men fit for liberty... than it is to make them free. Itisa 
greater thing to make men worthy of power than to put a scepter in 
their hands and to provide them with a realm which they may deso- 
late.” Following this he argued earnestly in favor of the distinctly 
spiritual work of the Church, and said: “I view with jealousy attempts 
to convert the Church into an engine for the performance of lower 
works than those for which she was created as a spiritual body.” 
The main thought of the address was that the education of the peo- 
ple in moral ideas is the greatest work of the time, and that that can 
be accomplished better by the ministry and the churches devoting 
themselves to distinctly spiritual lines than to co-operation in schemes 
for political and social renovation. 


The Greatest Work 
of the Age 


The Brotherhood of St. Andrew began its 
annual Convention in Trinity Church, Pitts- 
burg, October 14. The meeting, while not 
as large as some which have preceded, was regarded as eminently 
successful. Among the more notable addresses were those of Bishop 
Sessums, who spoke on the subject of “Citizenship,” and Bishop 
Whipple, who delivered the anniversary sermon. Six or seven hun- 
dred young men representing the Order were present. An interesting 
feature of the meeting was a session devoted to college men, in which 
there was a movement to induce them to turn their attention to the 
founding of college settlements, after the manner of other settlements 
already in existence both in Great Britain and America. From the 
report of the Council we notice that the growth of the Brotherhood 
during the last year has been comparatively small. Forty-nine new 
chapters have been added, making a total of 1,174. “The most 
notable incident in the life of the Brotherhood during the year was a 
visit of a committee representing the two American Brotherhoods to 
England and Scotland. One outcome of the visit was the formal 
organization of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew in the Church of Eng- 
land. This occurred June 12 in the Church House, London. One of 
the interesting incidents of the visit abroad was the receipt of a cordial 
letter from Mr.Gladstone. From the report of these meetings in the 
“ Churchman” we make the following extract concerning Bishop 
Whipple’s sermon: “ The Bishop paid a glowing tribute to the mis- 
sionaries of other communions, and said that ‘in the other land there 
will be but one communion.’” There is noindication that the Bishop 
went further, and intimated what that communion would be; but, 
being a peculiarly liberal and broad-minded man, we have no doubt 
that he referred to the common communion of saints. What a 
blessing it would be if there could be more of that common communion 
in all forms of Christian work before we reach that other land! 


The Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew 
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For the Little People 
% 


At Eventime 
By Mary F. Butts 
Swallow, dear swallow, 
Hasten from the sky; 
‘The ant with her pack 
Has just hurried by. 


Madame Honey-Bee, 
Who started with the day, 
Has carried home her honey, 
And packed it all away. 


Work and play are over, 
The evening sky is red ; 

Let all little people 
Hurry home to bed. 


® 


The Two Orphans 
By Nora Archibald Smith 

There was a flutter, a splutter, a rustle, a 
scratching, and a squeak in the chimney, and, 
suspecting a mouse, I hurriedly called out 
«‘Scat!’”? Then there was more flutter, more 
rustle, and more squeak, and the noise of a 
light fall. It must be a bat, I thought; but 
who ever heard of a bat falling down a chim- 
ney? 

The curious noise went on, so I cautiously 
stole to the fireplace and moved aside the fire- 
board a little, not at all sure what sight would 
meet my eyes. The light pouring in produced 
a marked effect, and the fluttering increased, 
while the other noise grew louder and sounded 
like a snake’s hiss, alternating with a shrill 
chirp. Brave in the knowledge that snakes 
never crawl down chimneys, I thrust my head 
still further into the darkness, and there, 
clinging to the blackened bricks, was a half- 
grown swallow, in a high state of fear and 
excitement, apparently calling for his mother 
in one breath, and in the next bemoanirig the 
ruffled, sooty condition of his first suit of 
feathers. In the ash-pan lay another swallow, 
not fully fledged as yet, and not as strong as 
his brother, but very bright-eyed, noisy, and 
watchful, while beside him were the nest, one 
long, pointed white egg, and the pieces of a 
broken one. Evidently while the parents 
were out for an:airing the young birds had 
been having a nursery frolic, and down had 
come babies, cradle, and all. Knocking a 
thing down, as perhaps you have noticed, is 
really quite an easy matter, but putting it up 
again is often very different. The more I 
looked at the nest, the more sure I felt that 
fastening it to the bricks was a task altogether 
beyond my powers, even if I had been able to 
climb far enough up the chimney to secure it 
in a suitable place. The baby birds were too 
young to give advice, and, besides, I did not 
understand their language, though I knew 
enough about it to be sure that they were 
both crying at once, “Oh, mother, I’m so 
frightened! Oh, father, do come quickly!” 

The nest really was so sooty and so dirty 
that I lifted it with the tongs and laid it in the 
dust-pan. The little thing was beautifully 
made, like half an oval basket in shape, and 
carefully woven of flexible twigs in real basket- 
work pattern, over and under one, over and 
under one, with not a single bit of a mistake 
in one of the rows. The twigs were glued 
together to make it more secure, and it had 
evidently been glued to the chimney, too, only 
the father and mother bird perhaps had not 
had much experience with babies before, and 
did not know how they kicked nor how strong 
their cradles had to be. The more I looked 
at it, the more I wondered how two small 
swallows could make such a cradle, with no 
hatchet to cut the wood, no knife to trim it 
into shape, no shuttle to weave the twigs, no 
foot-rule to measure them, no glue-pot and no 
brush to stick them together, and no needles 
and no thread to sew the soft linings. What 
care and tenderness and patience and industry 
had been lavished on that nest, and here it 
was in a dust-pan at last! But my admira- 


tion was not half finished when the young 
Swallows grew so noisy and so uneasy that 
I felt that something must be done at once to 


help them ; so I picked them up, too, put them 
in the dust-pan, and carried nest and all down- 
stairs and laid it on the grass under the lilacs. 
Now, I thought, the father and mother bird 
will certainly find their babies, for no one 
could help hearing such cries, and, of course, 
they will think out some way of meeting the 
difficulty. I must go away, though, or the 
parents will be afraid to come, and I went up- 
stairs to my work. But hours passed and the 
old birds did not appear, while, after an inter- 
val of silence, the screams of the two orphans 
grew so much more piercing that I really feared 
they would attract a neighbor’s cat half a mile 
away. / 

It was late afternoon now, and the babies 
of course were hungry, as well as frightened 
and lonely. They must not be left on the 
ground all night, so I hunted up a small basket, 
and, lining it with flannel, tucked the sufferers 
within and hung it high in the branches. ‘The 
basket was not half as well made as their own, 
but it would serve for a shelter. Now bed 
was provided, but where was supper? I 
moistened bread with warm milk, and tried to 
open their beaks and coax a few mouthfuls 
down their gaping throats. No, they would 
not eat; they gasped and choked and almost 
tumbled out of the basket in their fright and 
disgust. It was much as if an elephant should 
try to feed a mouse, and I retired to the library 
window, ready to weep over my failure. Where 
were the father and mother? Had they both 
been killed, and were the babies alone in the 
world? They were quiet now, and in the 
silence I heard the flutter of the catbird’s 
wings as he came to his nest in the same clump 
of lilacs. I knew him and his dusky wife 
very well, and had taken a great interest in 
their three little ones, and I could hear now 
their flutterings and calls for food and see their 
heads thrust out of the nest for the expected 
mouthful. The baby swallows heard, too, and 
began to cry again, “Oh, dear, I am so hun- 
gry! oh, dear, I am so cold! oh, dear, I am 
so lonesome!” over and over again. The cat- 
bird seemed surprised to find the noise so 
near, and hopped on a twig to look at the 
basket and its contents. Of course he had 
heard the crying all the afternoon, but ata 
greater distance, and it could scarcely be called 
his business then, as I appeared to be nursing 
the foundlings. He shook his head now, and 
retired to think the matter over. Presently his 
wife returned, and again there was excitement 
and loud calls for food from the kitten birds, 
followed as before by renewed wails from the 
swallows. The mother listened, fluttered 
through the lilacs to the basket, made some 
remarks in a low voice to its inmates, and 
rustled away. 

What was going to happen? Would this 
dear, kindly little couple take the sad case in 
hand? Yes, bless the warm hearts that beat 
under the gray feathers! here they came flying 
back, each with a beakful for the orphans. 
To and fro, to and fro they hurried, thrusting 
bit after bit into the wide-opened mouths until 
the hungry cries died away ahd soon only 
sleepy twitters of satisfaction could be heard. 

I watched them in my window, and cried for 
very joy in their goodness and relief at the 
orphans’ good tortune. But their tender 
charity was only half completed, for as the 
evening grew dusky and the night dews began 
to fall, one of the good Samaritans hopped 
into the basket and cuddled the shivering 
swallows under her thick feathers and close 
to her warm, loving little heart, while her 
mate hovered their own brood. Happykitten 
birds to have such a mother and father, and 
happy swallows to have found such protectors ! 

The next morning I eagerly watched the 
lilacs, and saw that the orphans were being 
cared for as regularly and as carefully as the 
other brood, while at night they were tenderly 
hovered again. So the days went on, the 
parent birds working with scarcely a moment’s 
rest to care for their five little ones. The 
swallows grew up as strong, bright-eyed, and 
well-feathered as if their very own father and 
mother had been tending them, and when the 


right time came they. were taught to fly, and 
went out into the world. 

Though I did not see them bid the home 
nest good-by, yet I know the parting must 
have been a very tender one, and I am sure, of 
all the carols of all the feathered songsters in 
the world, none can ever be so sweet to them 
as the mew of the catbird. 


A New Kind of Kite 

Kites used to be considered toys for boys. 
Now they are used for weather observations, 
and for decorations during a parade or outdoor 
demonstrations, having held flags in the air at 
varying heights. Now the possibility of using 
them in times of war to study the enemies’ 
fortifications is being talked about. In New 
York Harbor is an island called Governor’s 
Island, used by the Government for purposes 
of defense. On this island is a fort equipped 
with mounted guns. Soldiers are stationed 
there. Opposite on the other shores are other 
forts equipped with mounted guns and soldiers. 
No enemies’ ships could come to New York 
without passing these forts. The guns at the 
forts would sweep the decks of the ships, and 
sink the ships. This is what is meant by the 
defense of the harbor. One of the officers on | 
this island has been experimenting in making 
a kite that will carry a man high in the air, 
where he may see the surrounding coun- 
try. He made a frame thirty feet long and 
nine inches deep. This frame is strongly 
braced on the inside, and the kite-string is a 
quarter-rope. There are really two kites, one 
smaller than the other, fastened four hundred 
feet apart on the kite-string, The kites have 
no tails. The ends of the frame are covered 
at either end with canvas, and the wind has 
free play through the frame. The kite-string 
fastened to the main frame is wound round a 
windlass, and is played out by fourmen. Less 
than that number could not hold the kites. 
The smaller kite helps to raise the larger one. 
Last week the kites floated in the air with a 
dummy weighing forty pounds, dressed as a 
man, sitting in a hanging seat below the 
larger kite. The kites carried the dummy 
easily, and when it was drawn in it settled 
gently to the ground. The problem is to find 
out how heavy a load the kites will carry, and 
then to devise some steering-gear by which the 
kites may be controlled in the air. Lanterns 
were tied on the kite-string the other night, 
and made a very pretty sight. 

& 


Two Babies in a Bag 

Out West, last spring, two young men were 
plowing when they found two young coyotes, 
a species of prairie-dog. They tried to take 
the coyotes home. After a good deal of 
trouble with the father and mother, who tried 
to recover their dear babies from these, to 
them, cruel monsters, the men succeeded in 
driving the father and mother away, and then 
tied the babies securely in a bag. They 
watched the bag for a while, but, as the father 
and mother did not attempt to come nearer 
than the edge of the wood, they thought they 
were thoroughly frightened and would not try 
to get their babies back. The men followed 
the plow from end to end of the field, passing 
the little creatures in the bag several times. 
Suddenly there was a strange sight when they 
turned down the field. It was the mother 
coyote dragging the bag with her babies in it 
across the field to the woods. She reached 
the woods with the bag, escaping the men, 
and there probably ripped the bag open and 
let her babies out. She seemed to know that 
to let them out of the bag in the field would 
mean recapture; she could run with them tied 
up faster than they could run if free. 


3) 
A Queer Cat 

The Chicago “Tribune” says there is a 
cat in Chicago that loves water, and dislikes 
warm sunshine or the heat froma fire. This 
cat was in a house that was bummed down, and 
its feet were burned. Ever since he has shown 
a dislike of heat, and that he likes water. 
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Correspondence 


Silver and Mexico 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Your successive articles on the “ money” question 
have always met with my. hearty approval. As it 
seems desirable that all possible light shall be cast 
upon this subject, especially at this critical period, I 
beg leave to add to your valuable contributions on 
this topic a very interesting letter received by me 
from a very distinguished and influential citizen of 
Mexico, and my reply thereto, not as directly bear- 
ing on this election, which involves issues of far 
greater importance to the welfare and existence of 
our Republic, but as aiding in the solution of the 
financial problem, which will remain and become an 
all-important question long after the election shall 
have settled the more momentous issues. The situ- 
ation seems almost grotesque, that a citizen of 
Mexico should be commenting upon and deploring 
the threatened disorders of the United States ! 

The translation of the letter is as follows: 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER 


My Dear Friend: . . . 1 see with regret that the 
political agitation in your country continues to pro- 
duce financial uneasiness of fatal consequences to 
the natural course of business. It may be that after 
the 3d of November next you may enjoy some tran- 
—_— ; but in the meantime the alarm, whether it 
has so id foundations or not, will continue increas- 
ing, in all probability. A panic is a sentiment very 
easily communicated, and takes hold of the multi- 
tude with lightning rapidity, causing among them 
terrible havoc. Will the United States reach sucha 
stage? With all my heart I desire that they shall 
not. The fact that two great parties, which in turn 
have been directing the affairs of state, should be 
divided on the question of ‘‘ Free Trade” or “ Pro- 
tection,” of itself entails a serious impediment to 
the normal life of business. And, beside: ,an addi- 
tional obstruction exists; a natural law, which 
seems to recognize a financial crisis of greater or 
less importance as likely to occur in periods not 
exceeding ten years, almost as great a disturber as 
the tariff reform, arises in each Presidential epoch, 
which, affecting as it does production in its source, 
affects perforce all the mechanism of the question 
of “ wages,” “exchanges,” and of * credit,” without 
obtaining, in a —_ y constituted social body, any 
compensation by the acquirement instead of other 
advantages. And if to this, already a serious ques- 
tion, we add the new problem, or, to better express it, 
the new conflict which is being waged, notwith- 
standing the technical character of the matter, be- 
tween “ gold” and “silver” supporters, it appears 
but natural that doubt and indecision should invade 
all classes, this phenomenon producing an alarm 
which all feel, but cannot cleariy account for. I 
venture to send you a copy of an article I wrote and 
published here (in the City of Mexico) on the silver 
question, hoping it will interest yon. ‘The article is 
as follows: 


“ Editor of the Corres Espanol: 

“Sir—The silver problem, concerning which you 
have asked my opinion in your esteemed daily, 
rather demands a book, scrupulously considered, 
than a tew lines written in haste. A good many 
have, in fact, been published in late years, but, 
—— the very important collection of data 
necessary for the formation of a judgment concern- 
ing the approximate circulation of the white metal, 
all that these intellectual efforts have shown has 
been the uselessness of every tendency to withdraw 
this — from its economic channel to place it 
in spheres of administrative action. seeking a thou- 
sand legal solutions, all of which are impossible. 
Within such a field it would be useless to pretend 
that this matter should acquire greater light than 
the very small one with which it is now illumined ; 
and in truth it does not cause much wonder to see 
it obscured and entangled, in view of the inefficiency 
of the methods of examination applied thereto. In 
my opinion, the value of silver “‘ bullion” has come 
to be confused with that of silver “coin,” not con- 
sidering the fact that a coin of a nation represents, to 
a certain degree at least, its credit ; and, as such, 
made receivable for taxes and other uses as money, 
might as well be placed upon a piece of argentifer- 
ous metal (making an abstraction of the bullion 
value thereof) as on a piece ot paper. When a State 
is sufficiently rich to convert into gold at a given 
moment all its coined silver presented, it can fix the 
relation between the two coined metals in any man- 
ner it may deem most reasonable, as France, Bel- 
gium, or the United States are now able to do. 
But whereas in Italy, Spain, or Portugal, the eco- 
nomic power is weak and badly organized, public 
authority lacks the means to force said relation, 
and the market then establishes it—the coin be- 
comes bullion, changeable in value according to 
supply and demand. From this confusion between 
silver as a product and silver as coin arises the 
[ae © which prevent the solving of the 
problem.” 

_ “ Therise of silver at this moment (August 31, 1894) 
is an accident of commercial character and has no 
connection of any kind with the scientific view of 
the question. As to my —— opinion on the 
subject, it can be condensed in a few lines. I do not 
believe in the a permanent reinstatement 
of the value of the white metal, and I will not believe 
in it even it all the governments in accord fix upon 
it a definite ratio in its relation to gold. Let us sup- 
pose that said arrangement had been agreed upon at 
this moment. In what form could it be done? The 
relation, it is obvious, could only be established 
between gold and silver coins. Supposing that the 
po eng neper fix a common standard tor their 
coinage. None of them, unless they had lost their 
reason, would obligate itself to coin a larger amount 
than it required for its own use. The moment that 
silver would, by this device, receive a higher value 
than properly belongs to it, the production thereof 


. 


would necessarily be stimulated to an exorbitant 
de; Let us imagine that the governments would 
obligate themselves to convert into coin all the silver 
now produced from the mines, distributing it equi- 
tably @. ¢., according to each country’s need and 
ability to maintain at par with gold on the fixed 
ratio). Assoon asthe hope of a greater profit in- 
creased the production, who would then consume the 
surplus? Would it be offered for sale, as any other 
product? Then,in such case, from that moment 
the legal standard and the fixed price would perforce 
be altered, and the silver subject, like any other com- 
modity, to the law of supply and demand. 

Would the production of silver in the world be 
limited to a fixed amount to prevent so difficult an 
obstacle? Could the amount of silver, in excess ot 
the limit which the contracting powers had deter- 
mined necessary for consumption, be declared con- 
traband? And even if this were done, would such a 
measure be at all effectual? The limitations to the 
legitimate use of our activity are never decreed ex- 
cept to fall into disuse. I do not, therefore, think 
that silver will ever recover its former purchasing 
power (at least as refers to natural a, as the 
manufactured products will constantly cheapen) , nor 
as a coin,nor as a product ; and I do not think, 
either, that its present condition can be bettered in 
a permanent manner by monetary congresses or 
international agreements. In case mining should 
prove unprofitable, and the product be diminished 
thereby, we might hope, considering the necessity of 
silver as an intermediary coin, for an advance in 

rice ; but this advance could never go beyond the 
evel of a reasonable compensation for the labor 
employed, because otherwise, assoon as the phe- 
nomenon of large profits presents itself, the increase 
of the production would come, and moderate it by 
competition. : , 

“ Such are the eternal and unavoidable laws which 
govern the economic life of humanity.” 

Your affectionate friend 
TELESFERO GARCIA. 


My reply was as follows : 


My Dear Friend: On | return I find your val- 
ued favor of 7th inst., with your letter on “silver.” 
lam struck and impressed by both your views on 
the political outlook in the former, and on silver in 
the latter. I must absolutely agree with you in all 
you say on the former topic, and am glad to report 
that the continuous speeches of Bryan are illustrat- 
ing and demonstrating, to all who read them, what 
a Shallow, unprincipled fellow he is. His appeals to 
the — and prejudices of the mob shock every 
good citizen, and produce a silent if not a public 
avowal of enmity and a determination to vote 
against him. This feeling is so widespread already 
as to very much relieve the situation, and many of us 
do not hesitate even now to predict an overwhelm- 
ing defeattohim. Asto silver, all your propositions 
are incontrovertible, although I cannot accede to 
your conclusion, which, alas! would be death to sil- 
ver and thus a catastrophe for the time being. It 
seems to me that every argument you use in refer- 
ence to “silver” applies equally to “gold.” And 
it occurs to me that to constitute that metal the one 
sole measure of value is to make the standard a 
variable one—certainly cpentng, on the supply 
—liable to bring about every financial evil if 
the supply be largely diminished, and almost as great 
disturbance in the ——— direction if the world 
should be flooded with a great excess. The two 
metals seem to have operated to establish an equilib- 
rium in this particular ; perhaps I am wrong, but such 
has been my idea. Certain statisticians declare that 
our annual supply of gold now exceeds 200 millions. 
Well, that is barely sufficient to meet the present 
demand—in fact, absolute requirement—of the world 
for its annual increase of money. Positive facts 
show that from 1860 to 1890 the annual average sum 
added to the existing bulk of money in the world has 
been 200 millions of dollars. Just think of it! in 
thirty years, 1860-90, the bulk of money was doubled ! 
In 1860 the accumulation of all the preceding ages of 
civilization was a little less than 6,000 millions of 
dollars. In 1890 there was 12,000 millions. A study 
of this most astounding fact leads one to a singular 
conclusion, which is that the progress of the world 
may be measured by the amount of new money 
required to be added to the existing volume; andthat, 
applying this test, there has been as much real prog- 
ress and advancement in the world in the last thirty 


years as has taken place during all the preceding 


ages of civilization. 

From these facts I infer that no less than 200 mill- 
ions per annum are required now to keep pace with 
the world’s needs. Can this sum be supplied with 
gold as sole basis, remembering that the lowest esti- 
mate of the amount of gold required each year to 
supply the present demand of the arts and sciences 
and dentistry—and which increases yearly—is at 
least 60 millions per annum, and up to possibly 90 
millions; take out whatever sum this may be, and 
this must be supplied by paper. The evident insuffi- 
ciency of supply opens the door to monopoly of gold 
supplies and corners in gold, by which the lockin 
up in a critical time of even a moderate quantity o 

old would produce a panic and financial crisis. If 
this be so now, what will be the condition fifty years 
from now, when the time will have added at least 
700 millions to the world’s inhabitants, and to main- 
tain an equal per capita sum would have required by 
that time the creation of at Jeast 7,000 millions more 
money than now exists, and to maintain our present 
rate of progress double this amount, or 14,000 mill- 
ions will need to be added. I cannot think that there 
are deposits of gold on the surface of the globe to 
afford any such sum. One is lost in discussing the 
subject. I have a strong feeling that some other 
resource must be devised as a basis for currency than 
gold, and I will in another letter give you my ideas. 

Most sincerely, 

Your affectionate A.B. Bt. 


Gresham’s Law 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 
A few months ago I subscribed for your valuable 


paper in order that I might have abundance of light 
and truth during the campaign. Will you kindly 
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allow me to call your attention to a general error 
which you have made, in common with most writers 
and speakers who oppose independent free coinage ?’ 
It is a thing as simple as the Gresham Law, and yet 
I have not seen it correctly stated, while the conclu- 
sions drawn from it are often false. 

The law as commonly stated is that the cheaper 
coin will drive the dearer one out of circulation. 
From this it is implied that, under free coinage, sil 
ver will drive gold out of circulation and also out of 
the country. Now, this law works only when there: 
is aredundancy of coin. It does not work to cause: 
violent contraction. The tendency of contraction is 
to lift the cheaper coin up to the value of the dearer, 
and cause botn to float together. The law properly 
stated should be: When there is a redundancy of 
coin, the cheaper will drive the dearer out of circula- 
tion. Under free coinage gold will not leave us by 
the action of the Gresham Law until enough silver: 
is coined to cause a redundancy of coin. Free coin- 
age will not, therefore, necessarily cause violent con- 
traction. So important is this point that I hope you 
will make a note of it before the campaign closes. 

R22. 2. 

Chicopee, Mass. 

The Precious Metals 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In The Outlook for October 17 “F.S.K.” says 
that the production of the precious metals is not 
largely governed by the market price, and “ that any 
increase in the production of the precious metals is 
largely dependent upon chance finds.” 

Is either statement correct? Gold is used for coin- 
age, also for jewelry and ornamentation. A large: 
part of the gold mined must be sold in the open mar- 
ket, but the market value of gold is such that the aver- 
age person cannot afford to spend a great amount 
for gold ornaments. Hence the limited demand for 
gold, and, therefore, limited production. 

With free coinage of silver there might be an un- 
limited amount of silver coined. 

Every mine-owner in the United States would work 
his mine for all there was in it if there were a market 
in this country for every ounce of silver it contained. 

When the United States Government had taken the 
silver bullion and coined it into dollars, those dollars 
would go back into the mine-owner’s own capa- 
cious pocket to spend how and where he pleased, 
in this country or abroad, as he pleased. Perhaps 
he would go to some South American silver country 
with which the silverites are anxious to increase our 
trade, and buy another silver mine— one of the inex- 
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haustible mines of the Andes, forinstance. Then he 
would bring more silver bullion to the United States 
to coin. Those dollars would also belong to him. 
He might possibly spend a few in this country, so as 
to say he was increasing the amount of silver money 
in use in this country. By and by he would be rich 
enough to exchange his silver for half its weight in 
gold, or less by that time, and go to the gold coun- 
tries of Europe and end his days in luxurious ease. 
An extreme case? Possibly. Meanwhile our sil- 
ver dollars would be worth the weight of the silver 
that was in them, fifty-three cents or less, according 
to the market value of silver for the world. We 
laboring people would have to work just as hard as 
we do now for our $1 or $2 a day, but the hard- 
earned dollars would be worth only the silver that 
was in them. Why will a United States silver dol- 
lar or silver certificate buy 100 cents’ worth to-day? 
Because it has a gold dollar behind it. Take your 
United States silver dollar to Mexico. Buy a dol- 
lar’s worth of goods. You will get your dollar’s 
worth of goods—what the Mexican shopkeeper calls 


a dollar’s worth, of course—and a Mexican silver . 


dollar in change. Because a United States dol- 
lar is worth two of the Mexican, and the Mexican 
dollar you would get in change would have more sil- 
ver in it than the United States dollar you took 
with you. So much for our gold standard at present. 

And, after all, how does helping the mine-owner 
help the farmer? We hear a great deal about help- 
in the farmer and the poor laboring man, but how 
is free coinage of silver going to do it? How is the 
money to reach the farmer? If the United States 
Government offered to buy all the wheat the farmers 
would raise, every farmer would plant every square 
inch of his land in wheat, and we should hear no 
more of abandoned farms. Then the farmers and 
laboring people and everybody else would be bene- 
fited, and we should all be sure of cheap bread, 
though perhaps not much else in the way of cheap 
food. Similar to the other case? Yes, but a farm 
is a small thing compared to a silver-mine, and the 
farmer would be likely to spend his money in this 
country. But is not one plan as sensible as the 
other? 

Some people say “ with free coinage there will be 
more money, and we’ll all get some of it.” That 
reminds me of a picture that I saw the otherday. A 
farmer from a very rural district has ridden into 
town to interview the station agent. He says, “ If 
Bryan gets elected we'll have free silver, won’t we?” 
“ Yes.” ‘* Well, when you get the free silver, will 
you send it out to us, or shall we come in after it ?” 

We should all have to work for our money, and the 
farmer and grocer and shoemaker would give us fifty 
cents’ worth of their goods for fifty cents’ worth of 
silver even if that fifty cents’ worth of silver were 
marked one dollar. Wheat and manufactured goods 
have a value in the market of the world, as well as 
silver, and the farmer and manufacturer would want 
the market price. “A man is known by the com- 
pany he keeps” applies to intelligence as well as to 
morals, and we, as the United States of America, 
want to be with the best company we can find in the 
world. 

If the greatest countries of the world and the best 
financiers of our own country approve of a gold 
standard, why should we wish to rank ourselves 
with Mexico and China? 

Isn’t China spoken of in the geographies as _ half- 
civilized? G. W.S. 

Highlandville, Mass. 


The Power of Free Coinage to Restore the 
Parity 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In your issue of the 17th inst., “ F.S. K.” states that 
after the adoption of free coinage we should have the 
six hundred millions of gold now supposed to be in 
this country “ thrown upon the markets of the world, 
and a demand created for at least enough silver to 
coin an equal amount.” (The itahcs are mine.) 
This seems to be a singular misconception ; there is 
no evidence that there would be any such demand. 
The United States Government now holds over tour 
hundred millions of silver idle in its vaults. This 
quantity would be at once available. Last year’s 
production of silver was upwards of two hundred 
millions of dollars, and with free coinage of silver in 
this country the production would probably increase 
largely. 

These facts, I think, completely upset “ F. S. K.’s” 
theory of a short supply of silver to be caused by the 
advance of gold toa premium. On the other hand, 
as you point out in an article in the same number of 
your paper on the Transvaal gold fields, there is 
every prospect of a very large and very steady 
increase in the supply of gold, which will tend to 
equalize the value of the two metals. 

In view of this immediate increase of the gold sup- 
ply of the world, it seems the height of folly to de- 
base our currency and incur all the dangers which 
must follow such a course. O. E. E. 

Blowing Rock, N.C. 


Respectfully referred to The Outlook of 
October ro 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In your paper dated May 4, 1895, page 721, inreply 
to Secretary Morton’s statement as to the cause of 
falling price of silver, you show by table that it was 
not due to its increased production. In summing up 
the article you say, the relative depreciation of silver 
since 1873 (and especially since 1893) is entirely due 
to legislation, decreasing the demand for silver and 
increasing the demand for gold. The relative value 
which legislation clearly destroyed, legislation can as 
clearly restore. This is just what the silverites are 
claiming now, and you are at this time giving your 
aid to McKinley. Please give your answer, through 
the columns of The Outlook, why this change of 
front. J. W. F. 

Fairlawn, O. 


An Office-Holding Aristocracy 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Will you have the fairness to publish a protest 
against your recent editorial on ‘“‘ Civil Service Re- 
form” as an issue in the present political campaign? 

I have read and re-read the Democratic plank on 
this subject, and am utterly unable to find in it any 
justification of your statement that it is an attack 
upon our civil service system, and the still more 
astounding and sweeping assertion that “there is 
small reason to doubt that if Mr. Bryan is elected 
our whole system of civil service would be swept 
away.” Iam not writing as a silverite—I have no 
affiliations with the party—but as a governmental 
employee, appointed under civil service, and a long- 
time reader of The Outlook, anxious to keep his 
respect for and confidence in the fairness of that 
paper. 

The Democratic plank declares for “ appointments 
based on merit” and “equal opportunities for all 
citizens of ascertained fitness.” You characterize 
these statements as “vague” and “shadowy.” I 
have never seen anything from either party clearer 
or more reassuring. Will you justify your adjectives? 

It also objects to life terms and declares for “ fixed 
terms of office.” 

This is a new departure, and fit subject of criticism 
and discussion. 

At sight it might seem to invite the evils of the 
spoils system; but,as a result of some two years’ ex- 
perience of the inevitable working of our present 
laws, I wish to say to you that | think no more use- 
ful amendment to our civil service could be made 
than a fixed term of office—in other words, periodi- 
cal re-examinations to test continued fitness. 

It is notorious that our Government pays higher 
salaries for less work than competing employers. 
The idea that the Government should lead in liber- 
ality toward labor, the pensioning sentiment, and, 
most of all,the personal touch of office-holders them- 
selves with the Government, secures this, and their 
combined influence is massed against all reform that 
imperils their positions. A reform department chief 
finds as a result of all this a low standard of work as 
compared with the outside business he has been 
managing. Where there is a flagrant violation of 
rules or exceptional incompetence discharge is easily 
effected, but this very fact of a low average makes 
it well-nigh impossible to single out and dismiss 
enough to revitalize the service. You would regard 
such wholesale removal of men selected and serving 
without complaint for years under civil service as a 
violation of the spirit, if not the letter, of the law, 
and yet it is the easiest way of renovating the ser- 
vice, of removing the rust and sloth and decrepitude 
and rutism that mark the average old Government 
employee and debase the service. 

Furthermore, so long as Government employees 
get more pay for work than the average, the many 
will be taxed for the benefit of the few, and the 
“ outs,” the many, will legitimately protest against 
such favoritism. This I understandthe Bryan party 
to do more from the logic of the situation than from 
the phraseology of their declaration, but this is no 
part of true civil service, but its abuse. 

Are you not governed by preconceptions and do 
you not confuse all suggestions of reform with the 
desire for “ spoils”? OFFICE-HOLDER. 


Free Silver Coinage Moral and Wise 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Will you permit afew questions from one who finds 
neither his judgment nor his conscience satisfied 
with the outcome of your discussion of the political 
issues in The Outlook of October 10? As is usual 
with The Outlook, you have made all those who are 
compelled to differ with you in your final conclusions 
your debtors for the tairness with which you state 
the underlying facts and principles in the opening of 
your article. Your spirit of candor and fairness has 
carried great weight, and has made us desirous of 
agreeing with your conclusions. Unable to do that, 
I am sure that your courtesy will welcome questions 
designed to show. why I feel constrained to doubt 
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the assurance you would have us feel in your conclu-- 
sions. : 

1 First, as to the morals of the free coinage of sil 
ver. The moral objections to free coinage you say 
are more serious than the economic objections. The 
firs question I ask is, Cannot your two principles 
for guidance in times of moral perplexity be turned 
against your own cause? You say it is rarely wise 
to do to another what he thinks unjust. I do not 
know what stronger argument you could put into 
the hands of the advocates of free coinage. Do you 
know how strong is the sense of injustice that has 
been rankling in the hearts of tens of thousands for 
years? It is this very sense of injustice which has 
given this movement its mighty impetus and is to- 
day making it almost resistless in its momentum. 
Nor is it satisfied in directing itself against a wrong 
inflicted by a former generation. I am convinced 
that the crime of ’73,.as the crime of ’73, has never 
taken very strong hold of the general conviction of 
the people. They are rather content to let that go 
with Professor Francis A. Walker’s characterization 
of it as one of the greatest political blunders to be 
found upon the pages of history. But it is the in- 
justice of the maintenance of the gold standard in 
the light of the prese :t facts that arouses this sense 
of outraged justice. . It is a present wrong, persisted in 
in the face of long-continued and unheeded protests,, 
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that has so stirred up the feelings of the West and 
South. So over against your first principle we may 
place this second: It is equally rarely morally wise 
to continue to do to another what he thinks unjust. 
This compels the weighing of wrong against wrong. 
Which course involves the greater injustice? Which 
injustice is perpetrated under the least excusable 
circumstances? Which victim of the wrong, admit- 
ting ‘both courses to involve wrong, is best able to 
endure its hardships? If I read aright the messages 
of all God’s prophets, it is that injustice takes on a 
special turpitude when it is inflicted upon the poor 
or the defenseless. Now, is not this battle of the 
gold standard the battle of the strong against the 
weak ; if you please, of the wise against the unwise? 
Are not our ears almost constantly assaulted with 
the charge that this is the battle of the poor against 
the well-to-do ? of the proletariat against the property- 
owner, according to Archbishop Ireland? 

Alongside of your second principle may not this one 
also be placed: It is never morally right voluntarily 
to continue upon a course of action as to the justice 
of which the actor is himself in doubt? It would 
seem that in view of the widespread ills resulting from 
the gold standard—evils not problematical, not 
lying in the future, and uncertain ever to occur, but 
evils now for a long time present, with us to-day, 
and therefore not dependent on any man’s infalli- 
bility as a prophet, evils which have already entailed 
untold suffering and loss—it would seem that in 
view of this fact there ought to be awakened some 
compunctions of conscience and some misgivings of 
wisdom on the part of those who are endeavoring to 
force the continuance of the gold standard. Is not 
the Nation equally uncertain as to the moral 
merits of the gold standard as to those of free 
coinage? And if that uncertainty is fatal to the one 
course, should it not be equally fatal to the other? 
If a nation may not enter upon an experiment which 
a large proportion of its people regard as immoral 
or even of doubtful morality, then how may it con- 
tinue upon such a course after its results have clearly 
indicated its immoral character? Lett not be for- 
gotten that there are two consciences here; and if 
one will be outraged by being made a party to 
free coinage, the other will be equally outraged by 
being still held a party to the gold standard. If on 
the one hand there is a question of honesty, on the 
other there is a question of righteousness. How far 
are we required, how far are we justified, to entail 
this suffering and loss upon the innocent, in order to 
continue to pay our creditors in gold? I failto see 
that the question of repudiation has place in the 
discussion. Silver and gold have been the world’s 
money for thousands of years. This Nation, with 
a few others, was foolish enough to abandon silver. 
Wisdom and sound economics dictate its restoration. 
Any sacrifice involved therein must be accepted as 
a part of the price of the common folly. It it be 
said that others ought not to be required to pay the 
price of our folly, the answer is that all knew alike 
that we were embarked upon this untried experi- 
ment, that no guarantee was given to any that it 
would be continued should it prove disastrous, and, 
therefore, all investors took the risk of its abandon- 
ment. 

By what consideration are we compelled to con- 
tinue this costly experiment? No political jugglery 
is able longer to hide its folly, nor will be able much 
longer to hide its iniquity. 

Much is made of the fact that our return to silver 
is to be anexperiment. To me it is an exact reversal 
of the facts. It is monometallism that is the ex- 
periment, as Professor Walker has so well said. It 
cannot even longer claim the shelter of a doubt. 
Twenty-three years have already weighed it in the 
balances and found it wanting. 

Speaking now upon the economic side of the ques- 
tion, it does not seem to me that you have done jus- 
tice to Mr. Bryan’s argument. Unintentionally, 1 
am sure, you have done injustice to the argument 
for free silver. Its proposition, varying your state- 
ment a little, would be: “ The gold standard is 
proving a disastrous experiment; it is safe to 
abandon an experiment when its disastrous charac- 
ter has been clearly shown.” Now, the argument by 
which this proposition is maintained was left out of 
sight in your discussion. For it you substituted Mr. 
Bryan’s “firm conviction.” Instead of the firm con- 
viction, it would have been better to have given the 
argument upon which that firm conviction is based. 
It is available in the free-coinage literature, and 
especially in the writings of St. John, Harvey, 
President Andrews, and in these latter weeks in the 
testimony of the leading European bimetallists, of 
whose recent change of front nothing is said in your 
article—an omission which seemed to me very re- 
markable, considering its weighty bearing on the 
question under discussion. I know nothing in the 
recent literature of this subject quite so important. 
Their common note is that if the present deadlock 
is to be broken, it is to be by some strong and inde- 
pendent nation taking the lead. And in this crisis 
they turn their eyes hopefully toward the United 
States. 





Sanguine must he be who hopes that the return to 
silver, however accomplished, is to produce “ nothing 
but beneficial results.” It is only by contrasting the 
possible dangers of that return, even. by the United 
States alone, with not only the present evils of the 
gold standard but those also which loom portentously 
in the future, that we are encouraged to venture the 
hazard. If ‘tmonometallism only half born” has 
wrought such havoc, what must be expected from 
the full-born child! Instant strangulation would 
seem to be in order! I admit the danger of precipi- 
tancy. But is there no danger in delay? May we 
not be losing a glorious opportunity? You surely 
are not insensible to the deep purpose behind the St. 
Louis platform. to fasten the gold standard upon 
this country? If it rested with Mr. McKinley alone, 
it might be different. But will not those who have 
forced him upon that platform, rather the platform 
upon him, and who will elect him, if he is elected, 
control to a large degree, in spite of his efforts, the 
course of his administration? It is because we see 
this set purpose in those who are chiefly fighting Mr. 
McKinley’s battles that we fear the results of his 
election. It is on this account, too, that we are will- 
ing to risk some perils which many good people are 
now so ready to threaten upon the election of Mr. 
Bryan. Iam confident that it is easy to exaggerate 
those perils. Many selfish and unpatriotic influences 
are conspiring to do so. Corporate greed shrinks 
from seeing Mr. Bryan in the Presidential chair, and 
with goodreason. For this reason it has not hesi- 
tated to magnify the dangers of free coinage. Look- 
ing at the industrial progress of Mexico for the last 
ten years as compared with our own, I cannot bring 
myself to feel that even the threatened silver basis 
for this country, temporarily at least, would be such 
an unmixed and dreadful calamity. I prefer to 
reason from facts I know, rather than from those I 
conjecture. Nor can I see how gold, as it begins to 
decline, as it must in regard to commodities, even 
though it go to a considerable premium over silver, 
is going to go into hiding. Men do not hoard de- 
preciating money, but money that is appreciating. 
If property begins to appreciate, will not gold seek 
investment in order to profit by the rise, instead of 
hiding and suffering the loss of its own decline? If 
a general enforcement of debt-payment is under- 
taken, will not the creditor lose more thereby in the 
long run than the debtor? On the whole, it seems to 
me that we are not yet half-way across the river to 
the safe ground of monometallism on the other side, 
it indeed there be such safe ground. There is 
deeper water before us than we have yet passed 
through. It is easier to turn back than to keep on. 
It is also safer; for we know both the water and the 
ground behind us, while we know neither before. 
The real experiment is not in going back, but in 
keeping on. President Andrews agrees with Pro- 
fessor Walker that the waters are not half passed 
through, and are deeper ahead than behind. Under 
the circumstances I cannot feel that it is safe to put 
those in command whose real purpose, whatever 
their words may be, is to keep up the forward march. 

With only the highest appreciation for both the 
ability as well as the candor and fairness of your 
article, I am yet impelled to send you this protest. 

San Miguel, Cal. 14. D i 


[For other Correspondence see following pages] 
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YOU CAN GET 
MONEY IF 
YOU WANT IT 


$5, $10, $25, $100, $500 
or even $1000. There is 
$11,500 which THe Lapis’ 
Home Journat has set aside 
soon to distribute among 440 
people. Do you want some 
of it? You cannot exactly 
get it for the asking, but it 
is almost as easy. Write to 


OO90 900000000 0000600000000060060 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Philadelphia 
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AN ESSENTIAL 
IN ALL. HOMES. 





13 [Millions Made and Sold. 


Always improving. 
Never better than now. 
See the Latest Model. 


The SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
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A PIANO 


, BY MAIL. 
' 
il 


You can buy an IVERS & 
POND Piano just as cheaply, as y 


safely, and as satisfactorily of us 











7 by mail as in person at our ware- 
rooms. How? Write and we'll 
tell you. 

We send our pianos on trial at 
our expense to any part of the 
United States where they are not 
sold by a local dealer. Send us a 

| postal card and receive FREE our 
CATALOGUE and prices for cash 
and on EASY PAYMENTS. 

If you want a Piano, a postal 
card may save you $75 to $100. 
Send it to-day. 


(Mae 
4 Boylston et, Boston. 
G7 ARV NSS ») 


SN ASIA OSSD 





. SAVE 2¢ YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 

TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 

prominent men. 

TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

i” the first order from each neighborhood 
“4 filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 

anagency. Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
39 Furnace 8t., ROCHESTER, N. % 
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of Comfort 








(Whoever she may be) 


‘We Dedicate These Shoes 
: 


. 
e 
Comfort 
omio ° 
f 
' 
f 





is a pleasant word, and it fits well the shoes, for 
they are pleasant to wear, in regard to looks as 
well as feelings. 


The Cushion Sole 


and hygienic wool lining contained in these shoes 
gives them such cold and wet defying properties as 
no other shoes have. 









StyLe 1065.—Women’s Button Shoe. 
Dull kangaroo top ; foot of plump, bright 
dongola. Hascushion sole and hygienic 
woollining. Anunusually dressy, com- 
fortable shoe. 






The Cushion Sole is made by sewing 
to an inner sole of felt a second felt sole, 
and to both an outer sole: of leather. 
Damp and cold proof. 


: 

: 

+ The... nee 
i Alfred Dolge § 

‘ 

‘ 

: 


StyLe 911.—Men’s Storm Calf Lace 
Shoe. Made of specially tanned ieather. 


s Has cushion sole and hygienic wool 
lining. Absolutely storm, wet or cold 
€ OES al ; ppers proof. A perfect shoe. $6. 


Made in a great variety of styles (58), of which these are two. ° 


They embrace all that is good in winter foot wear. 


“On a Felt Footing,” an interesting booklet, tells 
the story of how, when and why they are made. 
We are glad to send it, free. 


DANIEL GREEN & CO. 


119 and 121 W. 23d St. 
New York 
A CHANCE FOR SOMEBODY. The makers of the Alfred Dolge Cushion 


Sole shoes want a dependable party in every town asa selling representative, 
on commission. It’s easy to get enthusiastic praises from the people in the 
town. who have worn these shoes, and consequently it becomes a simple 
matter to sell to those who have not. Write, with references, to the above. 
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The Outlook 


a 
PORTRAITURE, 


Views of the snowy landscape, with its leaf- 
less trees and fields of glistening ice, and flash- 
light pictures of congenial friends gathered 
about the warm fireside in the long winter 
evenings, all add to the charms of amateur 
photography. 
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Bits of Fun 


“ There is poetry in everything,” mused the 
editor. ‘Now there is yonder waste-basket.” 
And he laughed, as he sometimes did when 
he was all alone.—Detroit Tribune. 
She—I think your young friend is entitled 
i to great credit for the way he is doing. He— 
Yes, and the fellow gets it. He owes more 
than he can ever pay.— Detroit Free Press. 
An old lady lauding up the Thames scenery 
said to Whistler: “ The whole trip along the 
river was like a series of your superb etchings.” 
«‘ Yees,” he replied, “nature is creeping up.” 
—McClure’s Magazine. 
Mamma—How cruel, Eleanor, to hurt the 
ql poor little worm! Eleanor—But he looked so 
| lonesome, mamma, an’ I jus’ cut him in two 
so’s he’d have company, an’ the two of him 
wiggled off together jus’ ever so happy.—Zz/e. 
“ John,” she said, rather sternly, “ the coal- 
bin is empty.” “Yes,” was the disconsolate 
i reply, “it’s that way the most of the time. It’s 








It’s easy, too, with our Film cartridge cameras. They load in day- 
light, have fine achromatic lenses, improved rotary shutters, set of three 
stops, and are beautifully finished. Booklet Free. 


never of use in animmediate emergency. I’m 
going to change its name, and call it the ‘ coal 
has been.’ ”—Christian Work. 

Streeter—I don’t understand how you can 
be so engrossed in religious work. Kirke—I 
suppose it depends in large measure upon 
association. There are people who are inter- 
ested in golfing, for instance. Streeter—Oh, 
that’s different.—Soston Transcript. 

Like Beavers—Tommy—Paw, what does it 
mean in the paper when it says that the leaders 
of a party are working like beavers? Mr. 
Figg—It might mean they are saying nothing 
and sawing wood, but it usually means they 
have begun throwing mud.—/ndzanafpolis Jour- 
nal, 

‘T presume,” remarked the tourist, “ the ama- 
zons have a war cry?” The King of Dahomey 
inclined his head affirmatively. “Yes,” he 
answered ; “that is to say, they use substan- 
tially the same cry in war that they use when 
they want a new dress. Yes. Effective? 
Say !”—Detroit Tribune. 

A Scotch visitor to the Carlyles in Cheyne 
Row was much struck with the sound-proof 
room which the sage had contrived for himself 
in the attic, lighted from the top, and where 
no sight or sound from outside could penetrate. 
“<« My certes, this is fine,” cried the old friend, 
with unconscious sarcasm. “Here ye may 
write and study all the rest of your life, and no 
human being be one bit the wiser.” — Household 
Words. 

A certain rector in a Suffolk village who was 
disliked in the parish had a curate who was 
very popular, and on his leaving was presented 
with a testimonial. This excited the envy and 
wrath of the rector, and, meeting with an old 
lady one day, he said: “I am surprised, Mrs. 
Bloom, that you should have subscribed to 
this testimonial.” “ Why, sir,” said the old 
lady, “if you’d bin a-going I’d ’ave subscribed 
double.” — 7it-Bits. 

A rich man of this city gave a chestnut party. 
‘Chestnut parties are quite the rage just now. 
They are easily planned and carried out. 
About the only necessity is chestnuts. That’s 
where the rich man stumbled. The chestnut 
supply at the point he had selected for the 
party was scarce. There was a splendid tree, 
but its crop was light. Wealth is the true 
father of expedients. The rich man bought a 
generous supply of chestnuts and sent them 
out to be carefully scattered beneath the tree. 
When the party arrived at the nutting ground, 
lo! the tree had been shaken, and there on the 
ground lay the remarkably generous supply of 
nuts. The business of gathering them went 
merrily forward, when, all of a sudden, one of 
‘the older members of the party picked up a 
fallen leaf and looked atit suspiciously. Then 
she glanced up at the tree above her. “Isn't 
it strange?” she said. “Isn’t what strange ?” 
asked the rich man. “That all these chest- 
nuts should grow on an oak tree.” And it 
was oak, sure enough. — Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


Laughing Babies 


are loved by everybody. Those raised on the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk are comparatively free from 
sickness. /nfant Health is a valuable pm hlet for 
mothers. Send your address fora copy to he New York 
Condensed Milk Company, New York. 





KEEP THEM IN MIND FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Pocket Kodaks, ) $5.00 
Bullets . . to 
Bulls-Eyes, - $15.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





What it 


Saves : 


The teeth—from decay. 








he gums—from softening. 


The breath—from impurity. 


The pocket—money. 


Sozodonr 


TEETHSBREATH. 


A sample of liquid Sozodont by mail, provided you mention this publication and send three cents for 
postage. Address the Proprietors of Sozodont, HALL & RUCKEL, Wholesale Druggists, New York City 
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Combines the remedies which, above all 
others, are invaluable in the treatment of 
the various forms of digestive disorders. 
The Pepsin used is concentrated and of 
the highest digestive power. The Bismuth 
is the purest the market affords. The 
Nux Vomica is the best English extract. 


The efficacy of this combination lies in its triple effect—that of the actual solvent 
action of the Pepsin on all articles of food—the prevention of fermentation and forma- 
tion of gases by the Bismuth, and the stimulant effect of the Nux Vomica (undoubtedly 
the best known tonic for nervous dyspepsia) on the secretion of the digestive fluids. 


A Remedy for Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Headache, Heartburn, and Sour Stomach 


WILL RESTORE ROSY CHEEKS, ELASTIC STEP, AND HAPPY SPIRITS 
Price, 25 and 50 Cents per Bottle, postpaid 


A. Jj. DITMAN, Chennist, ad 





2 Barclay Street, NEW YORK 
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All mothers 


know just how disagreeable rubber nip- 
ples are. 

Just think how sweet and healthful a 
Silver Nipple might be. We make one 
— we believe it perfect. 

Provid Lying-In Hospital, % State St. 
a ae Fronitente, R. I. June 5, 1896. 
Dear Sirs: The Kiug Silver Nipple has been in con- 
stant use in the Providence Lying-In Hospital F more 
than two years. Weconsider it superior to any ot er nipple 
ever used by us. It is non-collapsibl sorbitive, is 
easily cleaned, and does not irritate the mouth. We have 
no hesitation in recommending the Silver i. le for general 
use. Respectfully, MISS A. B PIKE, Matron. 

We will send the King Nipple, made of 
sterling silver, to any mother for $1.00; 
after using it 30 days she may return it to 
us and get her dollar back if she wants to. 


Our references — any bank in Providence, 
HALL & LYON, 


227 Westminister Strect, Providence, R. I. 








Van Camp’s Boston Baked 
Pork and Beans 


4 Prepared with tomato 
@ sauce. Ever ready, pal- 
atable hot or cold. 
5 Choicest beans, juicy 
c@ meat. Three sizes. 
Ni Send 6c for sample can. 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Send for booklet; postal card will do. 
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Company’s 
Extract of 
Beef 


is the essence of all that is 
best in beef. Only the best 
parts of the best cattle, raised 
by the company on their 
own grazing fields in Uru- 
guay, areused, That’s why 
it is the best, and for over 
thirty years unapproached 
for purity and fine flavor. 


For improved and economic Cookery 
For refreshina. nourishina Beef Tea 














Food for the Baby 


If mother can’t nour- 
ish it; if it is pale 
and thin, try 


Somatose is a powder made from the most 
nourishing elements of meat, and used in 
proper proportion with sterilized milk forms 
the best substitute known for mother’s milk. 
Send for formula, mailed free. 

At druggists, in 2-02", %,% and 1 1b, tins. 

Also the following combinations, Somatose-Biscuit, Soma- 
tose-Cocoa, Somatose-Chocolate — each containing 10 per 
cent. Scmatose. Very convenient and palatable preparations. 
1 et ee ae ee eine 
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ash for Cameras 
Commands the 


Prize in Price 


Money talks with us, and Photo- 
graphic supplies of all sorts, grades 
and sizes have quick transitthrough 
our store, because we sell at low- 
est market prices for cash. 


The Scovill & Adams Co., of New York 


Nos. 60 and 62 East llth St. 
(Five doors from B’way) 
Send 35 cents for a sample number of The 
Photographic Times, containing about 100 
handsome photographic illustrations. 




















The result of y 4 to producea 

Bread Flour whi ‘ely offered to the Diabetic. 
The testimony to it b from this country and 
abroad is remar nvincing 


PAMPHYET 
Write to Farwfl) & Bh 











About People 


—Herr Krupp has dismissed all foreign 
workmen and officers, on the ground that they 
might betray his methods of gunmaking to 
foreign governments. 

—The latest journals from Naples assert, 
upon what they say is the highest authority, 
that Verdi has given up his work on the opera 
‘King Lear,” and that for many reasons he 
will leave it a posthumous and unfinished 
achievement. The papers add that the master 
is putting the finishing touches to an oratorio to 
be sung by large choral masses; it is said to 
be in the style of the “Elijah” of Mendels- 
sohn. 

—The Lord Mayor-elect of London is Mr. 
Alderman George Faudel Phillips, a son of 
Sit Benjamin Phillips, who was chief magis- 
trate of London in 1865. This is the only 
instance of father and son having been Lord 
Mayors. Mr. Phillips is a Hebrew and a mil- 
lionaire merchant. His wife is the sister of 
Sir Edward Lawson, the owner of the London 
“« Daily Telegraph.” 

—The Vermont Legislature has just re- 


| elected as United States Senator Justin S. 


Morrill, who thus attains a distinction reached 
by no other man in the history of this country. 
He has now been chosen to the Senate for six 
consecutive terms of six years each. Only 
one other man has ever been so continuously in 
public life in Washington—Senator Sherman. 
Both men entered the House together, and 
since 1867 have been colleagues in the Senate 
except during the four years when Mr. Sher- 
man was Secretary of the Treasury. 

—We recently published a note relating to 
the manner of signature of English bishops. 
Since then the following has come under our 
observation. Mr. C. J.-London, the well- 
known horticulturist (whose handwriting was 
notoriously bad), once wrote to the old Duke 
of Wellington, asking permission to inspect 
his Walmer beeches—the beech avenue at 
Walmer Castle being famous. “Bless me!” 
said the Duke, “I wonder what the Bishop 
of London wants with my Waterloo breeches.” 
However, with military promptitude, he rang 
for Constant, his valet, and ordered him to 
take those articles to the Bishop of London. 
Stupefaction of the Bishop! 

—William Adams Richardson, Chief Jus- 
tice of the Court of Claims at Washington, 
who has just died, was an Overseer of Harvard 
University, and also at one time lecturer and 
professor in the Georgetown Law School. 
Years ago, when practicing in Massachusetts, 
he was appointed to revise the statutes of that 
State, and soon after was chosen by the Legis- 
lature to edit the annual supplements to the 
general statutes, a duty which he continued to 
perform during twenty-two years. In 1869 he 
became Assistant Secretary of the United 
States Treasury, and in 1871 went to Europe 
as financial agent of our Government to nego- 
tiate the sale of the United States funded 
loan. In 1873 he became Secretary of the 
Treasury, but the next year resigned his posi- 
tion in order to accept a seat on the bench of 
the United States Court of Claims. 

—The Chicago “ Times-Herald ” tells this 
story about Sir Walter Besant: ¥ One day in 
midsummer, while the World’s Fair Auxiliary 
Congress of Authors was in session, the Art 
Institute became as hot as an oven, and Walter 
Besant—the English novelist, now Sir Walter 
—nudged one of the managers of the Congress, 
while some one was reading a tiresome paper, 
and whispered : ‘I say, my man, can’t we slip 
out of here and get a breath of air and a little 
something cool to drink?? The great and 
good man thus addressed readily assented, 
and piloted the Englishman across Michigan 
Avenue into a drug-store and against a soda- 
fountain. ‘What will you have, Mr. Besant?’ 
he inquired, waving his hand toward the 
fountain. ‘Gimme a pint of ’alf and ’alf,’ 
promptly responded the novelist. The em- 
barrassed pilot gasped, and explained that no 
‘strong’ drinks could be bought there. Mr. 
Besant calmly adjusted his eyeglasses, looked 
the marble outfit over quizzically, and ejacu- 
lated: “It’s one of those blarsted American 
fizzing machines! All right, sir; go ahead; 
do you choose for me. Pick out whatever 
you consider least dangerous.’ ” 





Ml 
“i Begin Work Early 


| if you want to, but you won’t have to 
-«t{| work late anyway, if you use |» 


ai Suntigh “ 

«i! Sunlight I 

«| |» 

al Soap |i 

«| because it washes clothes quickly. 

«| Try Sunlight Soap next wash day _ f}|l» 
and you will know what easy washing II» 

a means. 

«al| Less Labor Lever Bros., Ltd., | 
Greater Comfort. Hudson & Harrison 

«| 8 |» 


ts., New York. 














THE DUTCH DOLL By H. Butterworth ond J. 


- Murray. A fascinating 
and easily prepared Christmas Merriment; also 
adapted for representation at any time during the 
Holidays. The idea is unique and has proven im- 
mensely successful. Pace <9 ed aad 

y B. A. Stone. new 

HY LIGHT IS COME and exceptionally inter- 

teresting Christmas Service of songs and respon- 
sive readings. Price 5 cents a single copy. 


HRISTMAS SELECTIONS of, various years. 


pei. ce 5c. Per copy. 
A Christmas antata 
THE STAR OF LIGHT for adults. The last 
work of this kind by the late Dr. Geo. F. Root. 
Price 40 cents. 


SOME SUCCESSFUL CANTATAS FOR X-MAS. 


The Palace of Santa Claus, Dorothy’s 
Dream, Santa Claus’ Mission, A Jolly 
Christmas, Santa Claus & Co., A Christ- 
mas Vision, Santa Claus’ Mistake,The New 
Santa Claus, Etc. Price of each Cantata 
30 cents per single copy. 


EXAMINE THESE ALSO. 


THE CALENDAR OF THE DAYS 4 very pleas- 


ingentertain- 
ment suitable for the Holiday season. Prepared 
by Kate W. age Bh bangh at a 
y Frederic Weatherly an e0. 
BETHLEHEM F. Root. Thisis a superb Christ- 
mas Cantata for oe one. cones poene. 
Especially designed for Christmas use 
ANTHEMS wilt be in the duppiement to the 
Musical Visitor for December. Price of 
** Musical MA a pa 2 fan, so of " 
rs) ristmas Music of every de- 
A CATALOGUE scription for use in the Church, 
Sunday School or Home Circle, will be sent toany 
address on application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO 





PROF. A. LOISETTE’S 
World Famed 


ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM, 


Endorsed by Educators, Scientific, Profes- 
sional and Business Men all over the world. 
Abrid from six books to one. Handsomely 
bound, with portrait and autograph. Price $2.50 
American, 10s. 6d. English. Prospectus and testimo- 
nials sent FREE. Address, A. Loisette, 237 Fifth 
Ave., New York, or 200 Regent St., London, Eng. . 








YOU NEED 


“MILLER” LAMPS to read by. 


The Light is Better than gas or electric. 
BEAUTIFUL—CHEAP 

A Thousand styles for lighting House, Store, 

Church,etc. No other Lamp 60 Satisfactory in 

Use. Every lamp guaranteed. e th if 

not at your dealers, come to our store or order by 
mail, e also make Fine Brass and Onyx Tables. 


MILLER Bicycle Lanterns are THE BEST. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO. {iecsbitsnca'iea. 


28 and 30 West Broad New York. 
ga For cool weather buy a "Miller" oil heater. 
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Cloud of Witnesses No. 2. 


We expect you to believe these people. When the first ‘‘Cloud of Witnesses’’ was published, thousands upon 
thousands of replies demonstrated that sufferers from Asthma, Catarrh, Bronchitis and Colds were reasonable persons 
and open to conviction. Are you open to conviction? We snow that Hyomei, the new and wonderful Australian 
‘¢Dry-Air’’ treatment, comprised in 


Booth’s “Hyomei” Pocket Inhaler 
Outfit, by mail, $1.00, 


relieves 99 out of every 100 people who try it, and cures 99 out of every 100 who use it conscientiously and 
according to directions. Here are the indorsements of living men and women whom you must delieve. The letters 
on their face have the stamp of sincerity as well as gratitude. 





eae . 
Bronchitis. New York, Aug. 26, 1896. Catarrh. Newry, S. C., Aug. 12, 1896. Catarrhal Deafness. 
| My Dear Sir: 1 am very loath as a minister to Dear Sir: 1 have used your Pocket Inhaler for 23 Marshall St., 
} give an endorsement to a patented article, but I feel | Catarrh of the head and throat, and it has benefitted Hartford, Conn., May 1, 1896. 
| it but just to you to say that I have used your | me wonderfully. I think there is nothing that equals I am doing wonders in the way of relieving cases 


Hyomei for Bronchitis with perfect success. I had | it. I believe it is all that you claim it to be. I can | of Catarrhal Deafness with your Hyomei. | have 
achronic cold last winter which stubbornly resisted | highly recommend it to any one suffering from any | also cured several cases of throat troubles caused by 


every remedy for seven weeks. Your Hyomei gave | kind of Catarrh. W. W. Veal. Catarrh, which their physicians failed to relieve. 
me reliefin one day, and enabled me to fill all my The Sealer of Weights and Measures had a sore 
subsequent — dates with satisfaction. Colds. Lyceum Theatre, throat most of the time, caused by chemicals which 
Rev.) Thomas Dixon, Jr., London, Sept. 6, 1896. he used, I cured his throat and he has been the 
1 Pastor People’s Church. Dear Sir; It is quite true that I am using the | means of selling about 20 Outfits. 
! Clifton Forge, Va., | Hyomei Pocket Inhaler and I have the greatest J. B. Stone. 
! May 14,1 1896. ” | pleasure in strongly recommending it. 
Dear Sir: The patient for Faithfully yours, Henry Irving. |[a Grippe. 
whom I ordered Booth’s Hy- Th re ‘ “Titus” F 
omei Pocket Inhaler, and who Astt a e author of the $1,000 prize story itus”’ says: 
| was suffering from Purulent * New Haven, Conn., May 5, 1806. Staten Island, March 6, 1896. 
Bronchitis, e x pectorating I have given Hyomei a thorough’ test during the I have used Booth’s Hyomei Pocket Inhaler in 


ee eee 233 






4 large quantities of purulent, oy winter, consequently I have been able to go to | my family and find it invaluable as a preventive of 
( offensive sputum, made a d and sleep without being disturbed by my old | Grippe, to break up colds, etc. I have used it to 
BOOTH’S _.: perfect recovery, and is now | enemy, Asthma. Hyomei should be in every home | alleviate the painful cough and soreness resulting 








i | YO M E ita a healthy,robust young man. | in the land. L. A. Paes. from measles with Jerfect success. 

i ; B. 8. Wiley, M.D. P, O. Box rro2. Florence M. Kingsley. 

: Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the germs which cause disease in the respiratory organs. The air, charged 
j with omei, is inhaled at the mouth, and, after premeating the minutest air-cells, is exhaled through the nose. It is aromatic, 


mi delightful to inhale, and gives immediate relief. It is highly recommended by physcians, clergymen, public speakers, and thousands who 
have been helped and cured. 

Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete by Mail, $1.00, to any aap of the United States; for foreign countries, add $1.00 postage ; 
outfit consists of pocket inhaler, made of deodorized hard rubber, a bottle of Hyomei, a dropper, and full directions for using. If you are 
still skeptical, send your address ; my pamphlet shall prove that Hyomei cures. Are you open to conviction? Extra bottles of Hyomei 
inhalant by mail, or at druggists, 50 cents. Hyomei Balm, for all skin diseases, by mail, 25 cents. Your druggist has Hyomei or can get 
it for you if you insist, Don’t accept a substitute, 


a R. T. BOOTH, 23 East 20th St., New York. 
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“4 . . rn 1 
New York City The Housatonic Valley Institute “comme” | XAZARETE. onvviliey Nie so HOOk 
Among the Berkshire Hills of Northwestern Cine. UNDER THE C RGE O E SISTERS OF 


| SCHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Festa! x fe, Cama cetieMashe, | 20 Caitiete ae are ante tier 
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Pp t 
Oldest and best known in U. S HB. Mac — S.B., L. W. Arnold, A.B., Principals. em self-supporting. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th St., N. Y. Terms, $150 a year. No vacations. 
The Misses Ely’s School for Girls WOODSIDE SEMINARY Shbbbetbbbebettboeseeeeet 
t RIVERSIDE DRIVE HARTFORD, CONN. > bate | 
sth an t treets, New Yor ¥ City advantages for culture and study. Ex-] * ry 
perienced teachers. Miss Sara J. Smith, Prin. - Q cep up With y 4 
TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR OF . x 
MISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL Massachusetts S the Cites sercevesvion sae con 
New York City, 55 West 47th St, Mrs. Sagan H. Th ss t Shen nahn R “A * 
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taken. Reopens Sept. 30, 18%. Aselect, private school for girls. Comforts of home. + inations, but many helps yo yt ty Ce 
zm siete oe. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the irector, Cambridge, ss. tz Forty thousand graduates show that the ae 
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ql schools. Candidates must have had a full high school A thorough education with good home influence. REPEEAEEEEEEEEE EERE TEES REER 
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Misses Whitfield and Bliss Boarding e Tue Wiesencea * PREM R N. Y. 
and Da W . , 
' School for Girls, 41 West 124th Street, Mount Morris indsor Hall School 
a Park, New York City. Reopens October Ist. prepares girls for Radcliffe and other colleges. Studies - 
elective in other courses, Comfortable home. Ten miles | Utica (N. Y.) Conservatory of Music 
California from Boston. Dr. CHARLES H. CLARK, Principal, | “4 gEMINARY FOR MUSIC TEACHERS 
WABAN, MASSACHUSETTS Duptey Buck, Examiner and Lecturer. 
os New Hampeh Exhale’ sane guetta Crates ii 
ollege courses ing to degrees of ew Hampshire 
Degrees recognized by Uni f Callfornia P good positions. Catala e free. 
and other ‘similar ‘raduate Schools. Thirty -five miles ORA M. WHEELER, Director. 
om Los Angeles. An Acai aral 
school pre: ong for all {nstitutions connected with the COLBY ACADEMY, N cw London, N. H. 
College. Address C. G. BALDWIN, President. $200 to $250 a Year. Co-educational. 44th Year. 
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The Curtis School for Young Boys FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY IN TEN WEEKS! 
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Correspondence 
[For other Correspondence see page 796] 
A Criticism 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Your letter of October 15, 1896, was duly received. 
I should be glad to take your paper, but I think $3 
is too high these times under a gold standard. Two 
dollars will buy as much now as $4 would a few 
years ago. As you are in favor of the existing gold 

standard, you ought to be satisfied to reduce the 
price of your paper to $2. You are too intelligent 
to believe that bimetallism will ever be established 
by the co-oreration of Great Britain and the princi- 
pal co mmercial nations, unless it is first established 
by the United States. Whatthe St. Louis platform 
says about it is a “ tub thrown to amuse the whale.” 

Iam in favor of a paper currency based on gold 
and silver in the Government vaults, dollar for 
dollar. I would cancel all greenbacks and Treasury 
notes as fast as they are redeemed; have no banks 
of issue and circulation ; wind up all national banks 
as fast as their charters expire ; would favor and 
regulate banks of deposit and discount; issue gov- 
ernment certificates on all the goldand silver bullion 
offered at the present weight and ratio, and make 
them a legal tender for all debts, public and private ; 
coin the bullion at the convenience of the Govern- 
ment ; pay creditors gold or silver at the option of 
the debtor ; place gold and silver on an equality as 
money. 

The country will then have a stable currency, not 
based on confidence or fiat money, and not liable to 
create a panic for fear it cannot or will not be kept 
on a par with gold, as the gold and silver parties 
alternate in power; a currency that will expand as 
tast as the wealth and population of the country ex- 
pand. It will require no expert skill in banking to 
provide a currency of that kind. Such a revolution 
in the currency should be wrought out gradually, 
with a desire to produce as little disturbance of 
business and injustice as possible. 

Very likely gold would go to a premium at first, 
but the immense demand for silver would so en- 
hance its value that the two metals would soon cir- 
culate at paras money. Its commercial value, fixed 
by the gamblers of the stock exchange in London, 
Berlin, Paris, and New York, would fluctuate, but 
the mint value would be practically stable. Our 
experience from 1792 to 1873 shows that such a cur- 
rency in substance could be established, if gold 
financiers would consent to it. Then the currency 
question would not be political. 

It appears to me that the “ two principles by which 
we may well be guided in times of mora] perplexity,” 
found on page 643 of The Outlook for October I(th, 
are too shadowy to be applied to this currency ques- 
tion, when you agree that we are suffering from the 
fraud of 1873 demonetizing silver, when the Mat- 
thews resolution, January 25-28, 1878, passed the Sen- 
ate by a vote of two to one, and the Hougg by a vote 
of three to one, provided “‘ that to return to its coinage 
such silver coins as legal tender in payment of said 
bonds, principal and interest, is not a violation of the 
public faith, nor in derogation of the rights of the 
public creditors,’’ when the House passed a free-coin- 
age bill in 1890, which McKinley voted for, and when 
the Senate now has a majority of nine for free silver. 
If the doctrine of your two moral principles had 
prevailed, slavery never would have been abolished. 
Where one creditor will be hurt by free coinage, fifty 
debtors will be benefited ; and many creditors will be 
more:benefited by the appreciation of other property 
than hurt by decline in money. 

If these low prices continue until a majority of the 
farmers become tenants of their creditors, the coun- 
try at large will suffer more than it will if a few 
thousand creditors lose a few millions of dollars by 
the decline in money. Let me state a case. The 
great majority of our creditors are the holders of 
greenbacks, and the bonds bought with greenbacks. 
They cost, on an average, fifty cents on the dollar, 
measured in gold. Under a gold standard they 
have doubled in value by the appreciation of gold, 
giving them a profit of four dollars to one. Do you 
call that just? Would there be any injustice now 
to redeem the greenbacks and bonds in silver worth 
fifty-three cents on the dollar, measured by the com- 
mercial value (which is not the mint value) and 1C0 
cents by the mint or money value? 

I have tried to condense. Hope I am understood. 

D. L. Pratt, Ex-Cir. Judge. 

Hillsdale, Mich. 


A Clergyman’s View 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Democracy and republican institutions are being 
greatly distrusted and discredited by those who 
have been unflinching supporters of popular govern- 
ment. Men and rapers whose views naturally allied 
them with popular movements heretofore have be- 
come, strange to say, and in an hour when the 
Nation needed them most, either direct upholders 
of unrepublican policies, or apologizers for a busi- 


ness and economic system whose evils are widely 
telt and acknowledged. 

Into certain aspects of this conduct The Outlook 
has entered, which, if the writer understand the 
position of an accredited independent catholic jour- 
nal—a journal imbued with the scientific and social 
spirit—is a step its friends did not expect to see it 
take. To instance, The Outlook of June 27 said, in 
substance, that we are obliged to take the judgment 
of experts upon the money question. though experts 
are likely to be biased, or are not always disinter- 
ested parties; that the gold standard has worked 
great injury and injustice ; that free coinage of sil- 
ver would, without the consent of the leading 
nations to bimetallism, produce greater injustice 
and inequality; and that, therefore, we had better 
remain under a gold standard, though serious evils 
attend it, until bimetallism is secured by interna- 
tional agreement. The admissions in the above 
declaration are all that the gold-standard advocates 
asked in the opening of the campaign, as subsequent 
discussion has proven. 

The first admission is that the money question 
must be referred to experts ; the next is that silver 
monometallism would be worse than gold mono- 
metallism; the third is that bimetallism cannot 
exist without the joint agreement of nations. 

These neutralize completely the accusations, which 
are, first, that experts may be selfish ; and, second, 
that gold has wrought great injustice. 

Now, the logic of all who have supported the St. 
Louis platform is that expert judgment assures the 
only safe financial policy; that the people are not 
capable of rendering a just decision upon so impor- 
tant a matter, and, therefore, they should vote for a 
financial system proposed by those who believe that 
gold is the only sound basis for money, or is the 
only money furnished by commercial experience and 
nature; that no legislation is needed upon the 
question. Hence The Outlook’s first admission 
is made the reason for shifting the whole ques- 
tion of finance from the people, from legislation, 
from Congress, to the men who are called experts, 
and these are the few who have pronounced the 
gold standard sound and safe. This virtually dis- 
trusts the popular convictions, which are bimetallic, 
and which have arisen, not out of unmoral nor im- 
moral people, but out of those basic-virtues which 
declare what is just and right between men. 

Concerning the second admission of The Outlook, 
that silver would be worse than gold as the only 
basic money, it turns out that the party The Outlook 
supports holds, in the arguments made, that the 
gold standardthas no evils and has not wrought great 
injustice, and hence it is not to be set aside. And 
as to having bimetallism by international agree- 
ment, the arguments of this party are that the com- 
mercial nations do not want bimetallism. This was 
the only thing in The Outlook’s deliverance that 
pointed to the settlement of the question by popular 
consent; and yet, after the Republican leaders, 
speakers, and interpreters have spent the time in 
this campaign in showing that bimetallism has 
proven a failure in the commercial nations, it seeks 
to swell the vote for Mr. McKinley in a series of 
editorials saying that he is more likely to secure 
bimetallism for us than Mr. Bryan. If this party 
had made an argument throughout the discussion 
harmonizing with its plank on the money issue, or 
had acknowledged the evils of the present system 
and that we must get around to bimetallism as soon 
as possible, The Outlook would not be in quite so 
bad an attitude,and it would not have given sub- 
stantial aid to views that seriously distrust the popu- 
lar mind of this country. The Outlook contends 
strongly for democracy and the acceptance of democ- 
racy’s results, though these may involve some evils ; 
but this writer has noticed that when a real issue 
arises in politics—not in religion‘or theology—it 
departs from its creed. 

It is time for journals and teachers who feed the 
social virtues to show absolute or practical faith in 
their philosophy. 

G. E. CUNNINGHAM, 
Pastor M. E. Church. 
Glenwood, Mo. 





Had Never Picked a Flower 


Thirty-five boys and girls in Chicago, who 
recently applied for admission to the Joseph 
Medill Summer School, were asked to answer 
the following six questions : 1. Were you ever 
in the woods? 2. Did you ever see the lake? 
3. Did you ever pick a flower? 4. Were you 
ever in the park? 5. Did you ever ride in a 
wagon behind horses? 6. Did you ever ride 
in a car on the railroad? 

On examining the answers it was found that 
thirty out of thirty-five had never been in the 
woods, nineteen had never seen Lake Michi- 
gan, eight had never picked a flower. During 
the writing of the answers one little girl was 





found to be crying bitterly. On inquiry it was 
discovered that she had been obliged to 
answer no to nearly all the questions, and 
“was afraid she wouldn’t pass.” The Secre- 
tary of the Bureau of Charities, in relating the 
incident, said: “She had never seen Lake 
Michigan, néver picked a flower, never been 
in the woods, but she understood perfectly 
well an examination.” 





—M. Emile Zola, whois an expert bicyclist, 
is, according to a Parisian journal, so fond of 
the wheel that he has made up his mind to 
write a novel about it. The novel is to follow 
the book entitled “ Paris.” The development 
of the cycling movement, in M. Zola’s opinion, 
is destined to produce a race of vigorous young 
men and women. 








- You might 
just as well 
lee try to 
nin blow 
nny Sf around 
a weath- 
er vane 
\ as to 
help some people by pointing 
out the right way.. They won't 
see it. Even if you prove to 
them that it’s the easiest way, 
and the safest, and cheapest, 
they won’t walk in it. But this 
isn't so with all. It’s only a 
few, comparatively. We're not 
complaining. There are mill- 
ions of women who have 
seized on Pearline’s way of 
washing—glad to save their 
labor, time, clothes, and money 
with it. Most women don’t 
need much urging when they 
‘ully understand all the help 
that comes with Pearline. 5 
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KITCHEN FURNISHING 


COOKING UTENSILS, MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, CROCKERY, AND GLASS, 
REFRIGERATORS, 
HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES, 


EWISE @ONGER 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 










Safety 
Document File 


Metal Case, Strong 
Lock. 2 Keys, Remov 
able Pockets. 

No. 10 (3x544x 11 
Na do casgesicent 
i x514x 

in), @1.75 
A.C. BARLER 

MFG. CO 





103 Lake St., Chicago 
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Recrcation Department 


If you will write, telling us as to what sort of a trip you are 
planning for, we shall be glad to give you all the information 
possible bearing on the points to be visited and the routes thereto. 
No charge is made for this service to Outlook readers. Address 
RECREATION DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, I3 Astor Place, N.Y. 





“Sunset Limited ” of the Southern Pacific Co. 


The magnificent transcontinental flyer leaves New 
Orleans on Mondays and Thursdays, beginning 
November 9, making the longest continuous run in 
the world. Four days from New York to California. 
Through sleeping and dining cars from New York 
counscting with the above trains at New Orleans. 
Ladies’ parlor and compartment car, café, barber, 
bath, New Orleans to San Francisco. Leave New 
York and Eastern cities acre ee Tuesdays. 

Texas, New and Old Mexico, Arizona, California, 
Hawaiian Islands, Japan, China, India, Australia, 
New Zealand, and around the world. : 

Pacific Mail Steamship Company ; Occidental and 
Oriental S.S. Company; Houston and Texas Cen- 
tral Railroad; Mexican International Railroad ; San 
Antonio and Aransas Pass Railway. 

. F. B. Morse, G.P.A., New Orleans, La.; T. H. 
Goodman, G.P.A., San Francisco, Cal. . 

For further information, free illustrated pam- 
phlets, maps. and time-tables, also lowest ae and 

assage rates, apply to Edwin Hawley, A.G.T., 

“ey ee 8 Nutting, E.P. Agt., L. J. Spence, E. F. 
Agt., 349 Broadway, or | Battery Place (Washington 
Building), New York. 


The regular winter schedule of trains to Lakewood 
via the Central Railroad of New Jersey went into 
effect October 13. This is the only route to the great 
resort in the New Jersey pines, and the Compan 
offers a service up to the highest standard of excel- 
lence. Trains leave New York, station foot of Lib- 
erty Street, as follows: 1:45 and 4:40 P.M., reachin 
Lakewood at 3:35 and 6:25 P.M., respectively. Eac 
train carries a Pullman carthrough. Express trains 
to New York leave Lakewood at 7:45 and 10:50 a.m. 
Two of the large hotels are now open; likewise 
many of the cottages. 


HICKS’ NEWSPAPER 


ADVERTISING AGENCY, W. Hicks, Proprietor, 
makes a specialty of preparing and placing Resort Hotel 
advertisements in the best newspapers at lowest rates. 


TRAVELERS’ R. R. GUIDE Formerly 


: pletons’. 
R. R. Maps and Time-Tables. Conveniently Indexed. 
Monthly—25 cents. 24 Park Place. N. Y. 


EUROPE 


Europe~The Orient 


TWELFTH SEASON 
Select Party will leave New York January 5, 1897, b 

express steamer ‘* Columbia,” 106 days’ tour enigh 
italy, Greece, Syria (Damascus), Palestine, 
Eeypt, the Nile (to first cataract), the Riviera (Nice), 
Switzerland, France, and England. Strictly first- 
class; exceptional advantages. For particulars of winter 
and summer tours address Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, 
502 Bedford Ave. Brooklyn. or Norwich, Conn. 




















European Winter Resort 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA 

1,900 feet above the sea,with dry, bracing climate : center 

for Sleighing Excursions; fine University, Hospital. etc. 

HOTEL TIROL |#!¢¢, airy, sunny rooms, 


well furnished; superior 
(Open all the year.) cuisine ; modern conven- 


iences. Best references. Reduced rates in wiater. [llus- 
trated pamphlets on application. CARL LANDSEE, Prop’r. 


CROWN HOTEL 
Scarborough, Eng. 


Occupying the finest position in ths beautiful seaside 
resort. Electric lights and bells throughout. Continental 
entrance lounge _newl i 
DOUGLAS GORDON 





added. Terms on_application. 
(late of the Gordon Hotels, Lim.). 





Stratford-on-Avon, Golden Lion Hotel 


.. Dhis favorite Inn was known in Shakespeare’s time as 
Ye Peacocke Inn,” 1613. JOHN FRY, Prop. 





MELROSE, SCOTLAND. 


The Abbey Hotel 4®®*%,847" 
George and Abbotsford Hotel 


HIGH STREET.—The only, First-class Hotels in 
Melrose, both overlooking the ruins, and only two min- 
utes’ walk from Railway Station. Hotel ’Buses attend 
all Trains. G. HAMILTON, Proprietor. 


CANNES 


HOTEL BRISTOL 


Most salubrious part of the town. Large garden. Pat- 
ronized by several Royal families: H.R H Fae PRINCESS 

LEMENTINE D’ORLEANS, THE PRINCE and PRINCESS 
FERDINAND DE BULGARIE, PRINCESS STEPHANIE D’.AU- 
TRICHE, ARCHIDUC and ARCHIDUCHESS REINIER D’Au- 
TRICHE, PRincEand PRINCESS De SAXE CopourG GoTHA, 
etc., etc cones arrangements perfect; made by Eng- 
lish engineers. Modern comfort: electric light; lift; 
baths; billiard; tennis-ground. C. GurLton, Proprietor. 





Europe 


MARSEILLES, FRANCE 


GRAND HOTEL NOAILLES 
AND METROPOLE 


Largest, finest, and best. Electric light throughout. 
American home C. RATHGEB, Prop. (Swiss). 








Munich, Germany 
“Bayerischer Hof” sts: signi 


250 ROOMS & SALOONS 


Electric Light, Lift, etc. Moderate terms. 
Prop’re, TH. SEIFW®- Director, H. SCHLENK 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


Bermuda 


MAMInUDs VICTORIA LODGE 
Opposite Victoria Park and Cedar Ave. Private Board. 
Mrs. J. F. SMITH, Proprietor. 











: California 
HOTEL GREEN PASADENA, CAL. 


Accommodation for 400 
guests. Occupies an entire block. Sot.venir mailed. 
G. G. GREEN, Owner. J. H. HOLMES, Mgr. 











BAXTER TERRACE **Giiifornia 


Superior accommodations for twenty guests. Cottages and 
rooms. Descriptive cards sent on request. Terms moderate. 





GENOA, ITALY 
GRAND HOTEL DE GENES 


Electric light. Lift. Frequented by American visitors. 
G. & R. BONERA, Prop’rs. 





TRAVEL 


CALIFORNIA 


Be sure to include in your itinerary a sojourn at 
the beautiful 


HOTEL VENDOME, San Jose 


Charming winter resort. Climate beyond compare. 
Headquarters for all tourists to the great Lick 
Observatory ; a matchless ride. Send for illustrated 
souvenir. GEO. P. SNELL, Mgr. 








JAPAN-AMERICA LINE 
New Route to the Orient 


Great Northern Railway 


Duluth—St. Paul—Minneapolis 





TO 
Seattle, Washington 


Nippon Yusen Kaisha 


HAWAII—JAPAN—CHINA 
Australia and India 





Native agents of the Company at oneians ports 
speak English and are in a position to render valu- 


able service to tourists, students, temporary resi- 
dents, and shippers. 

hrough rates and bills of lading to all Oriental 
ports. Special rates for Missionaries. For freight, 
express-parcel, and passage rates, sailing dates, and 
other information apply to railway or steamship 
agent, or address 

F. I. WHITNEY, G.P. & T.A., St. Paul, Minn. 


NILE 


7 Bermuda 
or West Indies 


Faultless Climate. Malaria Impossible. 


Illustrated programme of our 

NILE Tours, Season 1896-97, sent 

Nile Tours on ree Sole agents for 
> the Thewfikieh Nile Nay. Co. 

Orient, OvuR ORIENTAL TovnrRS, visiting 

E t d GIBRALTAR, ITALY,.EGYPT,HOLY 

Sypt an LAND, &c.,leave New York JAn’y 

Palestine 16, Fesruary 13 and Marcu 13. 

Ovr regular South France and 


> 
South France Italy parties, visiting Southern 
and Italy EUROPE and ENGLAND (a de- 
oe 










lightfnl two months’ tour), leave 
new roux areonennaN All yee 

ours under personal escort, anc 
Personally every expense included. Illus- 
Conducted trated programmes free. Men- 
tion Tour wanted. 


> 
As Passenger Agents for the 
Independent best Transportation Lines, we 
lh nt furnish tickets at lowest rates 
er everywhere--Enrope, the Orient 
Everywhere a woe. BEENUDA, 
ee > at oa NASSAU, MEXICO, WEST INDIES 
Tourist Gazetle Free. &e. Programs free. Apply to 


H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 B’way, New York 








MALLORY STEAMSHIP LINES 
—Delightful Ocean Trips to the Ports 
o& Texas, Georgia, Florida.—Tour- 
ists’ Tickets'to all Winter Resorts in 
Texas, Colorado, California, Mexico, 
Georgia, Florida, &c. Our 64-page 
* Satchel Handbook” mailed free. 












C.H.Mallory & Co., Pier 2¢, E.R., N.Y 





Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Tilustrated bo k, describing Colorado Springs, sent on 
wenaeet by i BARN ETT. Proprietor. 








Connecticut 





Crest View Sanitarium 


Greenwich, Conn. 
A quiet, restful establishment for 
the care and treatment of chronic 
invalids. Unexceptional location 
and surroundings for health, rest, or 
recreation. HM. Hrrcncock.M-D. 


AN 
oT 
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Georgia 





OUTHERN RESORT.—On the top of the Sand 
Hills, Augusta, Georgia, 400 feet above the city. Ex- 
tensive grounds: excellent accommodations: reasonable 
terms. Address Mrs. STOVALL, Sand Hills, Augusta, Ga. 





Thomasville, Georgia 
Old Oaks 


A select boarding-house. Table first-class; location 
choice ; modern conveniences ; artesian water. 
Miss UHLER, Cor. Warren and Seward Sts. 





New Jersey 





FOREST LODGE 


** Will make special rates until January” 
For circulars address THOS. NOBLE, Lakewood, N. J. 


SUNSET LODGE 


Madison Ave., LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
Oct. to June Ist. J. M. VANDERHOOF. 


Two iadies having a 

LA pape cottage in 
kewood, N.J., wish 

to meet with a family of four or five adults to board with 
them for the winter. Highest references given and re- 


quired. Address G. F. R., No. 2,027, The Outlook Co. 











New York City 


ST. DENIS 


Broadway and 1ith St., NEW YORK 
Opposite Grace Church EUROPEAN PLAN 
Rooms $1.00 per Day and Upward 


In a modest and unobtrusive way there are few better 
conducted hotels in the metropolis than the St. Denis. 
The great popularity it has acquired can readily 
be traced to its unique location, its homelike 
atmosphere, the peculiar excellence of its cuisine 
and service, and its very moderate prices. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON. 








Proprietors of first-class city or winter resort hotels 
desiring a manager, or one to take charge of steward’s 
department, are requested to address the advertiser, who 
has indorsements of the highest character for either posi- 
tion. Address G., No. 2,028, care The Outlook. 
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New York 


GLEASON SANITARIUM 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 
1852 (Formerly. Elmira Water Cure) 1896 
t5 ie ai eae 9 = t 









REST AND RECREATION 


GUESTS RECEIVED WITH OR WITHOUT 
MEDICAL ATTENTION 


Pure Spring Water: Good Table; kine Views; Pure 
Air. All forms of Baths, Electricity, and Massage. All 
modernimprovements. Under the care of medical - 
uates of long experience. Send for illustrated Booklet. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For health or_ pleasure. ihe sapeintments of a first- 
class Hotel. evator, electric bells, sun-parlor, and 
promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths. Mas- 
sage, Electricity, all baths and health appliances. New 
urkish, Russian, and Natural Sulphur-Water baths. 
Dry tonic air, Saratoga water, croquet, lawn-tennis, 
etc. Open all the vear. Send for illustrated circular. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS “**n")." 


A Sanatorium for those Seeking Health and Rest under 
the Medical management of experienced Physicians. 
Neptune Brine Ba ‘hs, for Ruzumatism, Govt, and 

ERvouS DisEAsEs. Neptune Spring is a 67° Brine, 
containing the largest amount of Chloride of Calcium 
of any Spring in the world. ; 
arbona Neptune Brine Baths (the Nauheim 
treatment), for chronic diseases ot the Heart. All 
approved forms of Hydrotherapy and Electricity, Mas- 
sage, Swedish Movements, Turkish and Russian Baths. 

Valuable Mineral Springs, Muriated, Alkaline, 

Chalybeate, [odo-Bromated, and Brine, especially effi- 

cacious in disorders of Digestion, Gouty conditions, 

Diabetes, Anemia, Nervous diseases, and Chronic affec- 

tions of the Kidney. 

Climate mild, dry,and equable. No Malaria. No Hay- 
Fever. Location overlooks thirty miles of Seneca Lake. 
Sixty acres of private Park, Go inks, Tennis Courts, 
Bowling-Alleys, &c. All the appointments of a 

rst-class hotel. No Insane or other objectionable 
cases reccived. Correspondence with physicians solicited. 
Send for illustrated book. 


WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager, Watkins, N.Y. 


Oak Crest sraistemsinss 


ple. Situated in the uti- 
ful Ramapo Hills. A very healthy neighborhood. Pleas- 
ant drives over well-kept roads. Modern improvements 
Write E. E. POTTS, Spring Valley, N. Y 














Pennsylvania 


WALTER'S couruition vn 
s* SANITARIUM 


WALTER'S PARK, PENNA. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 








North Carolina 


OAKDENE TBY0¥, Ne. Car.—Located 


+ in the thermai belt ; unsurpassed 
climate: comfortable house, fronting south; bright, 
sunny rooms, porches, and grounds. Address Box 55. 








South Carolina 


AIKEN, S. C. 





BUSCH HOUSE. 


—$2 per day. Special 
rates by week. Electric lights, etc. Hygienic baths and 
Kneipp’s water cure. HENRY BUSCH, Prop. 





COMFORTABLE winter home in the South for 
_Northern tourist can be secured in the house of a 
physician. Well heated. open fireplaces, and broad, sunny 
prazzas ; convenient to churches, telegraph and post office. 
erms moderate. Address P. O. Box 280, Camden, S. C 





Wisconsin 


PENN FEeSaNHARI 


FALL the best time for treatment. For illustrated 
Prospectus address N. J. PEN NOYER, M.D., Manager. 
Chicago Office, 70 State St. ‘Tuesdays, 1:30 to 4. 








Notes and Queries 


1. Does Christ teach that God is the Father of all 
men? Ifso, where? Was not the Sermon on the 
Mount, in which the Fatherhood of God is im- 
paceiy taught, addressed primarily to the disciples 
alone? Does not Christ, in Ph viii., 41 ff., ex- 
plicitly deny that God is the Father of some? Do 
you think the preaching of the universal Fatherhood 
of God is harmful on the ground that men, if taught 
that they already are sons of God, will think nothing 
further is necessary? 2. In Matt. xix., 17, where 
Christ asks, “ Why callest thou me good?” does he 
deny his own sinlessness? How does Kains’s 
** Introduction to Philosophy” rank, and by whom 
is it published? 4. I notice a recent correspondent 
asks for a text-book on systematic theology written 
from the standpoint of modern scholarship, and you 
reply. “There is none.” I think “An Outline of 
Christian Theology,” by Professor William N. 
Clarke, of Hamilton Theological Seminary, which 
can be obtained direct of Dr. Clarke, would be the 
thing your correspondent desires. R. A. A. 

1, The parable of the Prodigal Son, referring as it 
does to * publicans and sinners,” is conclusive proof 
that Jesus taught the universal Fatherhood of God. 
The text you refer to does not deny this, but shows 
only what men make themselves to be, as in Matt. 
xxiii., 15 (R. V. #arg.). The preaching of this truth 
is no more harmful than preaching what Paul refer- 
red to as ‘‘ the goodness of God [which] leadeth thee 
to repentance”’ (Rom. ii., 4). 2. No; see R. V. and 
margin. In reading the differentiversion of this say- 
ing found in Mark x., 18, Luke xviii., 19, emphasize 
the “ why.’ This will put you on the line of Jesus’s 
suggestion to his inquirer, viz., that if the address 
“Good Master’’ conveyed more than a compliment, 
it practically acknowledged Jesus’s authority to 
answer him by the Spirit of God, since he could be 
really good only as God was in him. 3. We do not 
know the book, and have endeavored to find it with- 
out success. 4. Another friend writes: “* Dr. Clarke’s 
‘Outline’ is one of the best books I know on the sub- 
ject. It is written from the standpoint of modern 
scholarship.” The Baptist Publication Society, 
Fifth Avenue, New York. can supply it, at $2.50. 


Please explain to me the essential difference, if 
any, between the Unitarians and the Liberal Or- 
thodox. One sometimes hears it said by a Unitarian 
in speaking of a minister of the Liberal Orthodox 
variety, ‘‘ He is a good enough Unitarian for me,” 
and yet he always denies that he is a Unitarian. 

A CONSTANT READER. 

Those who make such remarks upon single ser” 
mons would qualify them after a three months’ 
hearing. The essential, though not the only impor- 
tant, difference is in their estimate of Jesus. Uni- 
tarians believe Jesus to have been of human paren- 
tage on both sides, and to have been related to God 
precisely as we are. The Liberal Orthodox accept 
the Virgin Birth, and ascribe to Jesus an authority 
superior to human criticism. 


I have been intensely interested in two editorials 
in your issue of October 17—‘ A Theological Etch- 
ing” and “ The Invalid.” I like the theology that 
they breathe. Will you be kind enough to state the 
title or titles of one, two, or three volumes that give 
a system of such theology? t. 

There is a legion of books which are pervaded by 
such theological ideas, but for systematic theology 
of that kind see President Hyde’s “Outlines of 
Social Theology” (The Macmillan Company), and 
Professor W. N. Clarke’s “Outline of Christian 
Theology,” a larger work, to be had of the Baptist 
Publication Society, New York. 


Please tell me why the inhabitants of the District 
of Columbia are not allowed to vote tor Presidential 
electors. I have tried to find out, but no one of 
whom I have inquired is able to enlighten me. I 
cannot conceive of any reason for the ne ve | 

ss J. 


For the same reason that the inhabitants of the 
Territories have likewise no vote. Phe Constitution, 
framed before the District or Territories were organ- 
ized, provide: for the choice of electors in the States 
only, in such manner as each State may determine. 


A. H.—Your letter has unfortunately been mislaid, 
so that its queries cannot be reproduced, though 
answered from memory. For the influence of the 
North African Church upon Christian theology, see 
J. B. Heard’s “ Alexandrian and Carthaginian The- 
ology” (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh). As to what 
can be said for the influence of Egypt, see J. F. 
Clarke’s ‘Ten Great Religions.” Oriental influ- 
ences manifested themselves mainly in the Gnostic 
and Manichzan heresies, which the Church success- 
fully withstood. The development of Mariolatry 
owes little to any specific outside source. The same 
may be said for Christian eschatology. As to Bish- 
op Brooks’s cure of his stammering, we can only 
repeat, from hearsay, that he overcame it by forcing 
himself into a habit of rapid speech. 





For Over-Indulgence 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It preserves and renews the vitality, strengthens the 
nerves, and stimulates the stomach to healthy action. 





that the letters 
S. H. & M. 











NONE OTHER GENUINE 





If your dealer will not supply you, we will. 
* HOME DRESSMAKING,” a new book by Miss 
Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
telling how to put on Bias Velveteen Skirt Bind- 
ing and other valuable points, sent for 25 cents, 
postage paid. 


S. H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 609, N. Y.City. 





Suits, Cloaks 


Dinner, Ball, and Street Cos- 
tumes, Ladies Paris Gowns, 
Tailor-made Dresses, English 
Top Coats, Wraps, Jackets, Golf 
Capes, Bicycle Sutts. 


Special attention is directed to our Custom 
Department. 


RICH FURS 


Russian Sable, Seal, Otter, Mink, 
Persian Lamb, Silver Fox, 
and Trimming Furs. 


FUR CAPES, JACKETS, 
PELERINES, COLLARETTES, 
BOLEROS, MUFFS. 


Proadooay KH 19th ot. 


NEW YORK 























No time lost with 
 WHITMAN’S 3 
INSTANTANEOUS 
= CHOCOLATE. 


x 
: 
tt Taste, flavor and qual-?% 
ity the best. Put up 
in pound and half- 






Lt pound tins. 


Stephen F. Whitman 








& Son, 
e Mfrs. Philadelphia. 
= 














leasant Way to Cure Cat 


We have a remedy that gives speedy 
makesea permanent cure—used * b 

Ple method of inhalation. We will mai 
mple free for trial toany sufferer. We thi 

u will like the sample, and if so we will se 

yd by mail one month's treatment for $ 
» \ DR. J. W. BLOSSER & SON, Atlanta, Ga. * 
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Books Received 
For the Week ending October 17 


ENRY T. COATES & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Ellis, Edward S. Shod with Silence. 


CROWELL & CO., NEW YOR 
Roberts ‘Charles G. D. Around the Camp-Fire. 


Ray, Anna Chapin. Half a Dozen Girls. $l. 
Oxley, J. Macdonald. The Bo Ras Bae 

abt Robert. Selected P oems. Edited by 
. Charlotte E. Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 2 Vols. 


3. 
Theniet, André. Rustic ar is France. Trans- 


Gellibrand, Emma. J. Cole. $l. 
Weeks, J. J. Hatton. he Tin Kitchen. 75 cts. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK 
Hopkins, Tighe. Nell Haffenden. $1.25. 
Dougie, ee M. A Little Gir! in Old New 


es kt fi a rhe Wallypug of Why. Illustrated. 
$ 
Woods, Katherine P. The Crowning of Candace. 


cts. 
Cowden-Clarke, Mary. My Long Life. 
Ruskin, John. Letters to the Clergy on . Lord’s 
Prayer and the Church. Edited by the Rev. F. 
A. Malleson. $1.75. 
Brooke, Stopford A. 1 ‘he Old Testament and Mod- 
ern Life. $1.50. 
Kernahan, Coulson. Captain Shannon. $1.25. 
Phelps, at Stuart. Gypsy’s Sowing and 
eap ing. _$ 1.50. 
Foggitt, shit, Adeline, Countess Schimmel- 
mann. 50. 
Pollard, Eliza F. The Green Mountain Boys. $1.25. 
Pane Katharine S., and Gilbert S. Inthe Vol- 
canic . $3. 
Crockett, S. R., Gilbert Parker, W. Clark Russell, 
and Harold Frederic. ‘Tales of Our Coast. 


1.25. 
enon Amanda M. The Mistress of Sherburne. 
Champney, Elizabeth W. Witch Winnie in Hol- 
and. $1.50. 


Syva, Carmen and Alma Strettell. Legpeds from 
conte and Mountain. Illustrated by T. H. Rob- 


in $2. 
Wells. James, D.D. Travel Pictures from Pales- 


tine 

“ Alien.” The Majesty of Man. $1.25. 

eae Alex. Fairv Tales of the Slav Peasants 
and Herdsmen. Translated by Emily J. Hard- 
ing. 

Ochiltree, Henry. ~~ $1.25. 

Yechton, Barbara. We Ten; or, The Story of the 
Roses. iihastrated by Minna Brown. J 

Thorold, Anthony W., D. ~ On ee 220 ts. 

Thorold; Anthony a D.D. On 

Haweis, Rev. H. ’ Travel vos Talk wae 
95). a = 

DUTTON & CO., NEW YO 
Tinabtan, Floyd W., Jr. The ‘Christian ‘Life. 75 cts. 


& we BOSTON 
Greenough, J. B., eo ey . Howard. Shorter Latin 
Grammar. 
HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 
Douglas, Theo. Iras: A Mystery. $l. 
Stedman, Thomas L. Modern Greek Mastery. $1.50. 
Matthews, Brander. Aspects S Fiction and Other 
Ventures in Criticism. $1.50 
Crockett, S. R. The Gray Man. $1.50. 
Hervey, Maurice H. Amyas Egerton. $1.50. 
Haswell, Charles H. Reminiscences of an Octoge- 
narian of the City of New York (1816to 1860). o 
Lewis, W.H. A Primer of College Football. 75 cts. 


EADLEY BROS., LONDON 
Horder, W. cage. Quaker Worthies. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON 
Stiiven, Hermine. Praktische ‘Anfangsgriinde. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 

Wenchehacs. Deutsche Sprachlehre. “4 12. 

Gillet, J. A. Euclidean haccoag 2 re 

Modern Political Orations ite by Leopold 
Wagner. $1. 

rol Ca oe ~ and M.M. Ramsey. The Island 
of Cu $ 

ri > . Dana. Problems in Elementary Physics. 


60 c 
Gersticker, Friedrich. petohoten, Edited by Marian 
P. Whitney. 30 cts. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
i, * ane Christianity and Social Problems. 
f 


Wiggin, Kate Devgies, and Nora A. Smith. Kinder- 
garten Principles and Practice. $1. 
Burrou; ee its John. A Year in the Fields. Illustrated 
lifton Johnson. $1.50. 
white, Eliza Orne. A Little Girl of Long Ago. $1. 
Harris, Joel Chandler. The 4 of Aaron. Illus- 
trated by Oliver ne $2. 


Richerson. * Charles F. A Primer of American 
iteratu 
Aldrich, Thomas Bailey. Judith and Holofernes. 


LAMSON, WOLFFE & CO., BOSTON 
Gray, Norman D. ’% Charades. 
LEE * SHEPARD, BOSTON 
Monachesi, Mrs. Di R. A Manual for China- 
Painters. $l. ds 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA 
De . ate Louise (Ouida) . Two Little Wooden 
Illustrated by Edmund H. Garrett. 


iL 
Molesworth, Mrs. Philippa. $1.25, 
Blanchard, Amy E. Betty of Wye. $1.25. 
Kin sley » Henry. The Mystery of the Island. 


Webster, J. Provand. The Oracle of Baal. $1.50. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 
The End of the Beginnin 
Sienkiewicz, Henryk. ‘Bud Vadis. ” Translated 
by Jeremiah Curtin. 7 
De Salamon, Mgr. Memoirs during the Revolution 





1790-1801). With Notes, Preface, etc., by the 
bbé Bridier. 4 
Mérimée, Prosper. 4 oe sae Translated by Ed- 
mund H. Garrett 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Marquand, Allan, and A. L. Frothingham, Jr... A 
ext-Book of the History of ee 1.50. 


MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YOR 
The ae. Edited by RK. G. Moulton. (The 
Modern Reader’s Bible.) 50 cts. 
Pater, Walter. Gaston de Latour. $1.50. 
Selections from Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 
Edited by Hiram Corson. 90 cts. 
Kant, —— sale. of “ged Reason. Trans- 
lated b y F. Max Mi 
ames, Henry. The Other Hibase. $1.50. 
Sturgis, Russell. European Architecture. 
Balzac, nergy! de. Beatrix. Translated by James 
Waring. §£l. 
——— Bjornstjerne. The Bridal March, and 
ne Day. 
Werdswneth, Jilliam. Poetical ore. Edited 
by William Knight. Vol. Ill. $1.50. 
A ‘ Tina De Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
. A. H. Murray. Vols. III. and 
ie 6U cls. each. ~ 
Shakesreare, William. Venus and Adonis. The 
Rape of Lucrece. (Temple Edition.) 45 cts. 
each. 
C. M’CLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
Liljgncranta, Ottilie A. The Scrape that Jack Built. 


MERRILL & BAKER, NEW YORK 
Myers, Cortland. Midnight ina Great City. $l. 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
sags Francis W. Nephelé. $l. 
RY E. PERKINS, NORWICH, CONN 
Perkins, ‘vee E. Old Houses of the Ancient Town 
of Norwich (1660-1800). 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 

Maurice, C. Edmund. The Story of Bohemia. $1.50. 

Thackeray, W.M. Henry Esmond, Esq. $1. 

Carlyle, T homas. Sartor Resartus. $l. 

Bingsley Charles. Hypatia. $l. 

Paine, Thomas. Writings. gEsited by Moncure D. 
Conway. Vol. IV. $2.50. 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 

Campbell, James M. The Indwelling Christ. 75 cts. 

Piepen, Delavan L. For Each New Day (North- 
field Year-Book). $1.25. 

— = Deep. By the Author of “Probable Sons.” 


Probable’ Sons. By the Author of “Eric’s Good 
News.” 50 cts 
Paull, Mrs. G. A. “The Making of a Hero. 50 cts. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 

Earle, Alice Morse. Colonial Days in Old New 
York. $1.25. 

Russell, Robert H. The Edge of the Orient. $2. 

Grant, Robert, A. F. Higgins, C. Hoider, and 
Others. Angling, (Out-of-Door | fuses $l. 50. 

Braine, Sheila To Tell the King the Sky is 

Fall ling. Illustrated by Alice B. Woodward. 


Seaselt” Molly Elliot. The Sprightly Romance of 
Marsac. $1.25. 
— Nelson. In Old Virginia. Illustrated. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., BOST 
a of the Nation. Compiled by ee W. heii, 


A. P. VARTOOOSIAN, NEW YORK CITY 
Vartooguian, A. P. Armenia’s Ordeal. $i. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW_YORK 
Hodges, wet Faith and Social Service. $1.25. 
WILDE & CO., BOSTON 


Vaile Charlotte M. The Orcutt hr fi 50. 
Drysdale, William. The Fast Mail. 








“Brown’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES” relieve 
Throat Irritations caused by cold or use of the voice. 
The genuine sold only in boxes. 





FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office,Company’s 
Bi 


308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York 


Formerly New York Gaaranty and Indemnity Ce. 
Mutual Life Building 
65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 


Capital, s e e $2,000,000 
Surplus, Q ° = = $2,000,000 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR, AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
is, Vice Presttlen 
Sd Vice-President. 

HENRY re) wh Te and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 

DIRECTORS 

Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr. 
George F. Baker, Augustus D. Js uilliard, 
George S. Bowdoin, pres : 

Frederic Cromwell, chard A McCurdy 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 
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Robert Goelet, filexander E. Orr, 

G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 

Oliver Harriman, pens Vv’. Smith 
Somers Hayes, c 


K. Twombl 
Biasen R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanaerbi: 
William C. Whitnev. 


THE NORTH POLE 


would have an agent to cash 


Cheque Bank Cheques 


if enough travelers visited it. There is an 
agent in Iceland already. ousands of 
them all over the world. Circular. 
ency of 
The U. 8S. C ue Bank, Ltd., 
Frederick W. Perry, Manager 
40 and 42 Wall St., N. Y. 


NICKERBOCKER. 


No nore round shoulders. Shoulder Aim 
Brace and Suspender combined. 
Easily adjusted. Worn with 
2 comfort. Sizes for men, 
women, boysand girls. 4 
Sold by druggists, ap- § 
pliance stores, general 
stores,&c. By mai! $1 per pair($1.50 silk) 
Send chest measure around body under 
arms. Circulars free. ddress 
KNICKERBOCKER BKACE CO., EASTON, 


DE APNESS.£.2640 Noises curen. 


glasses heipeyes. NO PAI Preots F E 
Bend to F, Hiscox Co., 858 B’ way, N. Y., reer or) and Proofs 


























































Dry Goods 


fine — Kid Gloves 


are generally considered a luxury—owing 
to the hitherto high prices thereof. Our 
method of importing them—free from the 
middle-man’s profits—brings the very 
finest French gloves to you at prices but 
slightly above those that prevail in the 
famous Paris stores. 


Our «Empress’’ Kid Gloves, at $1.00; 
Our « Marcell’ Kid Gloves, at $1.25; 
Our «“Daubrey” Kid Gloves, at $1.50, | 


are all made from the finest French Kid Skins, and their equal 
cannot be found in America, at the.same low prices. They are 
in all colors and styles—Mousquetaire, or with four buttons, two 
and three clasps or Foster’s new ‘hooks. The Glove stamped 
“‘Daubrey,”’ at $1.50, is the same quality that, with the French 
maker’s name inside, is selling generally for $2.00. 

Our stamp inside guarantees the Gloves, and assures you of a 
saving of at least 25 per cent on every pair. 

IMail orders promptly and accurately filled. We pay pestage. 
Money refunded if goods are not satisfactory. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 








Philadelphia 
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No other lamp-chimneys a 
quarter so good as Macbeth’s; 
or cheap in the long run. 

You want the right shape 
besides. We'll send you the 

‘Index; free. ~ 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 


Riley Brothers, °°" 
16 Beekman St., New York. 


are the largest manufacturers of 
Stereopticons, Magric 
Lanterns and Views 
in the world. Agen- 
cies in Chicago, Bos- 
ton, Chattanooga, 
Kansas City and 
Minneapolis. 

Everything in the Lantern business furnished. 

Special Lanterns and Slides for all purposes sold 
and loaned on easy terms. Send for free literature. 

RILEY BROTHERS, 
16 Beekman St., New York. 
The largest Stereopticon outfitters in the world. 


BRANCHES — Boston: 36 Bromfield St. CHICAGO. 196 
La Salle St. Kansas City (Mo.): 515 East 14th St. MINNE- 
APOLIS : 1564 Hennepin Ave. CHATTANOOGA : 708 Market St. 


Don’t 
Suffer 


any longer from 











Asthma 


It is needless 





Never mind if you have “ tried everything ” 
and failed. Never mind if you feel discour- 
aged and hopeless. Never mind if your case 
has seemed incurable. Try once more and 
you will never regret it. We will tell you 
frankly if we can’t help you. 





“This is one of the happiest summers I 
have seen in thirty years. No asthma, sleep 
‘ood, good appetite and work hard—why not 
re baron, eve Tt so penny poets, sutfering with 
errible asthma. My family or says, 
“What a miracle !’’ 2 

THOS. J. BRADBURN, 

Rose, 











WRITE TO 


Dr. Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR PARTICULARS 


Ex-President Harrison on 
Coercion 


Last Sunday evening ex-President Harrison 
thus vigorously denounced the attempt to 
coerce workingmen and the counsel to work- 
ingmen to render a feigned submission to the 
attempt when made: 

“ My friends, Mr. Bryan assumes that Mr. 
Ingalls and I have justified coercion. It is 
an assumption absolutely without truth. 
[Great applause.] Mr. Ingalls has publicly 
proclaimed that every employee of every rail- 
road in his charge should be free to vote as he 
pleased. [Appf&use.] He has publicly de- 
clared that if any subordinate of his dismissed 
any man because of his political opinions, or 
attempted in any way to coerce his action and 
vote, he would dismiss that man and rein- 
state the workingman that was dismissed. 
[Applause.] 

“It is not a question at all of justifying 
coercion. I denounce it; I have always de- 
nounced it. I have always proclaimed as 
American doctrine that every man should 
vote according to the dictates of his own 
conscience [applause]; that no man should 
coerce him, and that his vote, when cast, 
should be honestly counted. This gentleman 
does me wrong when he imputes to me any 
acquiescence in the suggestion that the vote 
of any man shall be coerced. 

“ But what of his position? My view of the 
situation is that if any railroad president, if 
any employer of labor, attempts to control the 
political convictions of any employee, he should 
assert his manhood then and there [great ap- 
plause], and declare to that president or em- 
ployer that he would vote as he pleased [con- 
tinued applause], and that declaration of his 
will be supported by everybody. [Great ap- 
plause.] 

«I will undertake to defend this principle 
everywhere, not only here, but if an instance 
of this kind is brought to my attention I will 
pledge myself as a citizen and a lawyer to re- 
buke it. [Great applause.] What shall be 
said, however, of the suggestion that Mr. Bryan 
makes? I would have the workingman assert 
his manhood; not only vote as he pleases, but 
wear the button that he pleases [applause], 
march in the parade that he pleases, and ask 
no man’s consent. [Applause.] 

“TI cannot think of stultification that goes 
further than for a man to cover his face with 
a mask and march under a banner that he 
declares he has to use to conceal his face in 
order to keep his place. [Applause.] That is 
not the spirit of a free man, and Mr. Bryan 
greatly undervalues the manhood of the 
American workingman when he commends 
such a programme as that to him. [Applause.] 
He greatly undervalues the sense of fairness 
of the American people; for I undertake to 
say that if there were one well-authenticated 
instance in the city of Indianapolis where the 
poorest workingman had been coerced in his 
convictions, the entire press of the city, the 
entire public sentiment of the city, would be 
felt in condemnation of the base act. [Ap- 
plause.] ” 





THE NEW ‘BOOK 


SACRED SONGS 


By IRA D. SANKEY, 
No. 1 JAMES McGRANAHAN, 
and GEO. C. STEBBINS. 
Will be ready for use by Mr. D. L. MOODY, 
at the Series of Meetings to be held at Cooper 
Union, New York, November 9th. 


SACRED SONGS No. 1 is of same size and style 


Gespel Hymns No. 6. 


SACRED SONGS No. 1 has go. unusually large 
tractive songs by the authors and others. 


SACRED SONGS No. 1 isfurnished cheaper than 


any of the previous is- 
Sues. In boards, 30 cents by mail; $25 per 100 by 
express. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 














SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


SHOPPING done at any New York store and lowest 
market prices obtained. Samples sent, goods matched, 
and styles given without charge to purchaser. Peculiar 
advantages for buying all kinds of merchandise. Highest 

Address Mrs. M. W. WIGHTMAN, 


references given. 
139 West 41st St., New York. 

AN AMERICAN LADY, refined, amiable, and 
intelligent, wishes position in charitable organization, as 
lady’s companion, private secretary, or wherever tact and 





energy_are required. as occupied responsible Si- 
tion. Highest references. Address E. C., Box Dp, 
anbury, Conn. 


TO CARE FOR invalid or infant, byan American 
woman of middle age. Not a seamstress, but could be 
handy about a house. Terms 20 dollars. Testimonials 
furnished as to character and experience. Address Miss) 
B. W. FERRIS, Sound Beach, Fairfield Co., Conn. 

A FAMILY of three persons can be accommodated 
with rooms on the second floor and first-class board in a 
private family below 14th Street. No other boarders. 
Address M. L. C., No. 2,032, The Outlook. 








HOSE answering advertisements ap- 
pearing in The Outlook will confer a 
favor upon the advertiser as well as 

the publisher by mentioning this publication. 





an changes. Imm 
Shipped for trial. Guaranteed first class, Largest house 
in the world. Dealers supplied. 52-page illus. cat. free. 
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Its Diamond Qualities have 
won Golden Opinions 





History for Ready Reference 
and Topical Reading 


IN FIVE IMPERIAL VOLUMES 


By J. N. LARNED, £x-Pres. Am. Library Ass'n. 

(Giving Hist on All Topics in the Exact 
Words of the Historians Themeclves. 

This work contains the choicest selec- 
tions, upon thousands of topics, from those 
historians whose writings have been ac- 
corded the highest place by the common 
consent of mankind. 


It is in itself a Library of History, and it repre- 
sents. as does no other work in the English language, 
the Literature of History. 

Thus it has the fascination, the interest, and, so to 
speak, the favor, as possessed by the writings of t 
best historians, beng Bm and specialists. And, 
as President Angell, of Michigan University, says, 
‘what we may call the historic sense is everywhere 
evinced in the analysis of subjects, in the choice and 
arrangement of topics, and in the relative fullness of 
the treatment of them.” 

This work is a New Departure in Book-Making, 
as it fills a place hitherto wholly unoccupied. 

Its system of Ready Reference and Cross Refer- 
ence is new and complete, and shows History in its 
relations as does no other work. 

otations from over five thousand volumes 
make it equivalent, peacticane, to a library of very 
many volumes, or, as Bishop Vincent says, * puts 
the history of the world on a single shelf.” 

It gives the source (title, author, volume, page, or 
place of work) whence each excerpt istaken. Besides 

ive thousand volumes specifically quoted from 
references are made to seven thousand more, an 

Bacon said, “next to knowing a thing is to know 
where to find it.’’ 

It will answer more questions in History, more 
authoritatively, with greater excellence of literary 
expression, and with a greater economy of time, 
than any other work in the world. The unexcelled 
historical maps, showing, in connection with the 
text, the development of countries territorially ; its 
system of non-repetition ; the exact text of national 

onstitutions ; the full text also of the world’s great 
historical documents; the extensive chronologies ; 
the classified bibliographies ; the time and labor sav- 
ing features of its system of Ready Reference ; its 
magnificent specimens of literature;—all unite in 
makingit one of the greatest and most valuable 
works ever published. 

Myriads of testimonials from the very highest 
authorities. Write for circulars giving testimonials, 
specimen pages, and fullinformation. Sent carriage 
free to responsible subscribers on easy payments. 


SOLICITORS EMPLOYED 


THE C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


New Christmas Music 


HAIL THE KING !-—A new service of Scripture 
and Song by Rev. Ropert Lowry. Delightful music, 
embracing solos, quartets, and choruses. 5 gents. 

Christmas Annual No. 27—Seven new, bright 
Carols by favorite composers. 4 cents. 

Recitations for Christmas Time, No. 7. Eight 
pages admirable selections for this celebration. 

ce 








The Capture of Santa Claus—Dr. W. H. Doanr’s 
recent Christmas Cantata. A happy combination of 
pleasing dialogue and mirthful songs; one of the best 
offered. 30 cents. 

Christmas Chimes for Little Voices. A very 

pular service by Mrs. W. F. Crarts and H, P. 
- aan Kindergarten features a special attraction. 
cents. 


Send 30c. for a copy Sacred Songs No. 1 
By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 

215 Wabash Ave., Chicago 76 East 9th St., New York 


Health Baths 


Right in your own home you can 
m™ enjoy dry steam, vapor oxygen 
Sand perfumed baths by using the 
3 Improved Turko- Russian 
Folding Bath Cabinet. 
Beka A perfect speedy cure for colds, 
e-@rheumatism, etc. Helpful in 














every way. Send for circular free. 


Mayor, Lane & Co., 132 White St., New York. 


Pieces to 8 
XMAS DIALOOQUES » Jascinating Bane 
f : Gay School sntertainment—all 1 


P. B. MYEKS, 85 John 8t., N. ¥- 
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“TbeOutlook 


A-Famity- Paper 
New Series of The Christian Union 


Copyright, 18%, by The Outlook Company. 


Entered as second-class matter in the New York 
Post-Office. 


The Outlook is a weekly F 7, Paper, con- 
taining this week sixty pages. The subscrip- 
tien price is Three Dollars a year, payable in 
advance. 

eis Prepaid by the publishers for 

ate subscriptions 4 the United States, Canada 

and Mexico. For all other countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 


nges of Address.—When a change of 

omar is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 

dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 


Discontinuances.—|f a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 


ow to Remiit.— Remittances should be sent 
Bs by Check, Draft,Express-Order, or Money-Order, 
ayable to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 
Pash should be sent in Registered Letter. 


Letters should be addressed : 
THE OUTLOOK, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 
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THE 


HANDY BINDER 


for The Outlook, made to hold compactly 
and conveniently twenty-six numbers, will 
be sent by mail on receipt of sixty cents. 


THE OUTLOOK CO. 7 NEW YORK 


Ce a a 





BOOKS BY IAN MACLAREN 


(REV. JOHN WATSON, D.D.) 
¥UST PUBLISHED 


THE CURE OF SOULS 
$1.50 
Being the “‘ Lyman Beecher ”’ lectures on preaching, recently delivered at Yale University. Curzr Conrents.—The 
xenesis of a Sermon—The Technique of a Sermon—Problems of Preaching—Theology the Theory of Religion— 
The New Dogma—The Machinery of a Congregation—The Work of a Pastor—The Public Worship of God—The 
Minister’s Care of Himself. | inne ? : : 
._ These lectures were received with the greatest possible interest by those who heard them at Yale University, and it 
is believed that, aside from their value as literature, they will commend themselves to clergymen and laymen alike ,. 
because of their practical value in the religious life. 


RECENTLY ISSUED 


THE MIND OF THE MASTER 
$1.50 


“No history of Jesus, no series of sermons on the nature of religion and the destiny of the human race, ever gave to- 
the world a more consistent revelation of the simplicity of the laws of God, of the sweetness of the character of Christ, 


or ever offered so alluring a path for men to follow. /7¢ 2s calculated to establish an epoch in the history of Chris- 
tianity.”—Commercial Advertiser. 


THE UPPER ROOM 


50c. net. In “ Little Books on Religion” Series 


The chapters of the book are all the more effective because they are strongly marked py the qualities of mind and 
i 


skill which have gained their author his conspicuous successes in another department of literature. 


, By STOPFORD BROOKE 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AND MODERN LIFE 


By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, author of ‘‘ Tennyson, His Life and Work,” ‘*‘ A Primer of Engiish Literature,” etc.» 
etc. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. x ; Lay 
Mr. Brooke has taken the character and life of such men as Abraham, Moses, Samuel, and David, and admirably 
shown how their lives can be applied to the present day and to present people. He has given us not only a series of 
valuable dissertations upon the great Bible characters, but has also increased very materially our respect for the 
humanity and for the healthy vigor of their lives. 


By COULSON KERNAHAN 


THE CHILD, The Wise Man and the Devil 


By Coulson Kernahan, author of God and the Ant. 18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

e remarkable little book entitled God and the Ant has had a sale of more than 40,000 copies, and has won the 
enthusiastic approyal of English critics and religious teachers, including Ian Maclaren, who says: “It is a striking 
idea worked out with great power and reverence.” ; 

This new work is a wonderfully imaginative picture of a Christless world. 


READY SHORTLY 


THE GOSPEL OF THE DIVINE SACRIFICE 


A study of Evangelical Belief, with some Conclusions touching Life. By the author of Does God Send Trouble? etc.. 
etc. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
A new book by the author of Does God Send Trouble ? is sure to be in demand. 





The above books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, mail prepaid, on receipt of. 
the retail price, by the publishers, 


DODD, TIEAD & COFIPANY, Publishers. 


Fifth Ave. and 21ist St., New York City 





Take a Combination Case of the 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


Reclining Easy Chair o Desk 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL, Fromfactory {i 
CASE CONTAINS . . . to family. ———_ 
100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 10 Bars White Woolen Soap. 
12 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfumes, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 


If changes in contents desired, write. 


The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 
Either Premium is worth . $10.00 
Both if at retail « « « 20.00 


You get the Premium 
= gratis. Both $ * 0. 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
jit IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


—'The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Our offer explained more fully in The Outlook, Sept. 26th, Oct. 17th. 


The ten-dollar bex of Soap which the Larkin Mfg. Co. of Buffaio advertises so largely is well worth the money. The 
soap is good, and without a single premium would fetch its price. The premiums offered are the best of their kind, 
and are useful and ornamental articles which will please the most fastidious.—New Vork Observer. 


BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


DIURETIC IN CALCULI 
oe ary yee] of Baltimore, ex-President Medical and Birvwwwicel Sa of %* aryland : “M 
> rience in the use o as not been large, but it is of suc 
a positive character that BUFF, ALO LITHIA WATER I do not hesitate to express my pref- 
erence for it as a diuretic in Urinary Calculi over all other waters that I have ever used.” 
Sold by Druggists. Pamphlet free. Proprie.or, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


What Brings Release 
from Dirt and Grease? O 
Why, Don’t You Know? : 4 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS 


The American Revolu- 
tion 

By JoHN Fiske. Illustrated Edition. Con- 

taining 22 photogravures of portraits and 

paintings, 15 colored maps and plates, and 

280 text cuts and maps. 2 vols., 8vo, $8.00. 

Large-Paper Edition, \imited to 250 copies, 
printed on English hand-made paper, 2 vols., 
large 8vo, $16.00, met. 

These volumes, which are of a very high order of 
value and interest, are profusely illustrated with 
superb portraits, maps, plans of battles, pictures of 
historic buildings and scenes, medals, facsimiles, 


etc. They are very handsome books, suitable for 
Holiday gifts. 


Chapters from a Life 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of 
“ A Singular Life,” “The Gates Ajar,” etc. 
With 24 portraits and other illustrations. 
12mo, $1.50. 

_ This isa remarkably attractive book of biograph- 

ical and literary interest. It describes her girlhood, 

her entrance into the field of literature, her life at 

East Gloucester, and gives glimpses, sometimes full 

views, of Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier. Mr. Fields, 

Bishop Brooks, Mrs. Thaxter, Miss Larcom, Mrs. 

Lydia Maria Child, and others. The book is delight- 

fully written, printed on excellent paper, and very 

tastefully bound. 


Cape Cod 
By Henry D. THoreAvu. Aoliday Edition. 
Illustrated in water colors by Miss AMELIA 
M. Watson. 2 vols., crown 8vo, very hand- 
somely bound from designs by Mrs. Wurt- 
MAN, $5.00. 
Thoreau’s unequaled description of Cape Cod is, 
supplemented by a hundred admirable illustrations, 
printed in colors on the margins. Their great 


variety, the happy choice of subjects, and their high 
artistic character, make this a notable Holiday book. 


Marm Lisa 


By KATE DouGLas WIGGIN, author of “The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol,” etc. 16mo, $1.00. 
Little Marm Lisa 1s a fresh child-figure in fiction. 

The very interesting story describes the quickening 

of her clouded and burdened life till her pathetic 

faithfulness ripens, in the climax, into heroism. It 
is the longest story, and one of the best, Mrs. Wiggin 
has written. 


The Country of the 
Pointed Firs 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, author of “The 
Life of Nancy,” “A White Heron,” etc. 
16mo, $1.25. 


This summer story of a village on the coast of 
Maine and the adjacent islands forms one of the 
most delightfulof Miss Jewett’s books. It is marked 
by all those fine qualities which make her stories so 
charming a part of American literature. 


Barker’s Luck, and 
Other Stories 


By Bret Harte. 16mo, $1.25. 


Another book of Mr. Harte’s inimitable stories, 
of which the public never has quite enough. 


A-Birding on a Bronco 


A delightful book on birds aud their nests in 
Southern California, by FLORENCE A. MER- 
RIAM, author of “ Birds Through an Opera 
Glass,” and “My Summer in a Mormon 
Village.” With numerous . illustrations. 
16mo, $1.25. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


11 East 17TH STREET, NEW YorK 





The Pathfinder the national news review for BUSY 


. PEOPLE. Condensed, classified, 
comprehensive, nonpartisan, clean. Gives facts, not opin- 
ions. Economizes time and money. $1a year; trial 13 weeks, 
15 cents. Address PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C 





FOR YOU AND YOURS 


Whether for your own use in library or office, or to help the young folks 
in their studies, no single work in the world equals that 
splendid Library of Reference, the New 


Standard 
American 
Encyclopedia 


Prepared 
under the 
editorial su- 

rvision of 








LARGE 
VOLUMES 


Nearly 4,000 pages. Over 300 Colored 
Maps, Charts, and Diagrams 








Yours for 
cents 
a day 


a Histories,” etc., assisted 
y a large corps of editors and 
over 100 eminent scholars and 
specialists. 


A Superb Reference Work 


covering the entire field of hu- 
man knowledge, thought, and 
endeavor, including The Arts, 
Sciences, Philosophy, History, 
Biography, 8 y, Astron- 


omy, Geol . eteorol 
Navigation, Ex oration, ‘Die. 


covery, Agriculture, Horticul- 
ture, Commerce, Finance, Eth- 
ecieay, Seve y, Botany,Chem- 























istry, ysi , Tlineralogy, 
Electricity, » Law, 
Medicine, Political nomy, 


Statistics, Etc. 


Fresh from the Press 


Every Volume | THE NEW STANDARD 
The Only Encyclopedia Mechanically AMERICAN ENCYCLOPE- 
Strictly ‘‘ Up-to-Date Perfect DIA is brought down to_ the 








resent time, and contains hun- 
dreds of articles on subjects not 
treated in any other Encyclopedia. It alsoembraces over 5” pete of a ponents, incetngs Blequapeics! 
Dictionary, a Dictionary of Technical terms, a Gazetteer of the United States, the Latest Census Reports, 
Late State and National Statistics, Results of State and _ Territorial Elections, Latest Statistics of the 
Population of the World, and a mine of miscellaneous information, political, social, civil, and military, 
all classified and arranged for ready reference. 


pec. ist ONE DOLLAR 


THE NEW STANDARD ASIERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA is the LATEST OF ALL general reference 
works. All others are from 5 to 10 years old, and are silent r ding RECENT topics of universal inter- 
est. THE“ STANDARD AMERICAN ” contains hundreds of NEW ARTI- 
CLES on subjects not treated in any of them, such, for instance, as “ THE 
X-RAY.” “ARGON,” “ HORSELESS CARRIAGES,” “ THE ATLANTA 
EXPOSITION,” “COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY,’ etc. It also gives biogra- 
phies of hundreds of ople who have LATELY become famous, and whom the 
other encyclopedias do not mention,such, for instance, as PROF. ROENTGEN, 
discoverer of the “ X-RAY,” IAN MACLA REN, DR. NANSEN, the explorer, 

It embraces all that is useful in all the other encyclopedias with much they do 
cal Reference Library for the Professional and Business ’ 





Secures IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
of the entire set of 8 volumes. Bal- 
ance payable $1.50 monthly for I year. 





NOTE THESE 
LATE TOPICS 











RUDYARD KIPLING. 
not contain. It is the One Great, 
the Teacher and the Student. 


Mw nificentl With over 3,500 engravings, including numerous engraved portraits of cele- 
ag cently brities; and with over 360 colored maps and charts, delineating Continents, 
Illustrated Empires,Coustrios States, Cities, Towns, Cc itadels, Solar, Lunar, and a 
Systems, and ever ion of the known world, and forming a mplete 
Throughout Indexed Atlas of t o Globe. ; ’ 


OUR GREAT INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


To secure widespread and favorable publicity for THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
we have decided to place a few introductory sets in each community throughout the country for comparison 
with all other reference works as to plan, scope, lateness of treatment, and general practical and educa- 
tional value. We feel that every set thus placed will create a demand for others. While the distribution 
will be general in extent, it will last for a limited time only, after which our regular subscription sale will 

in, at prices ranging from $48 to $72. set, according to style of binding. Now, however, to quickly 
an thoroughly introduce the work, as above stated, we make the price merely nonrzina!l (about the cost of 
manufacture), the distribution being limited to the month of November, reserving the privilege of with- 
drawing the offer at any time when we consider a sufficient number of these introductory sets, at the special 
price, has been distributed. . 


SEND $I to THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING Co.,156 Fifth Avenue,New York 
How to Secure City, and a full set of eight volumes of THE NEW STANDARD ASIERICAN 
One of These _ &N YCLOPEDIA, in cloth binding, wil beforwarded to you at once. The palance 

Se is payable at the rate o -50 mont or one year, or about 5 cents a day. 

Splendid ts you prefer the half-morocco binding, the monthly payment will be $2, and for 
full sheep, $2.50 month for the year. We recommend the half-morocco style, which is particularly 
elegant and serviceable and will last a lifetime. 
ten days and money will be promptly refunded. 
set.o 


If not as represented any set may be returned within 

Our confidence that the volumes will be cheerfully 

paid for is shown by sending a $ f books on payment of only $i. We also feel that you will thor- 

oughly appreciate the superb new work and speak favorably ot it to others. Sample pages and illustrations 
sent on application until the offer is withdrawn. Address 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING CO. *5° "NX AYSvork city 
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| CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ ANNOUNCEMENT ot 
OF NEW BOOKS INCLUDES THE FOLLOWING : 





SENTIMENTAL TOMMY 


12mo, $1.50. y 


“‘ There is every reason to think that ‘ Sentimental Tomm 


unusual, even with this master of those qualities.”— The Critic. 


in size almost one-half, with 100 additional illustrations. 


MRS. CLIFF’S YACHT 


THE EDGE OF THE ORIENT. By Robert Howard 
Russell. With 130 Illustrations, chiefly from photographs. 
12mo, $2.00. 


THE SPRIGHTLY ROMANCE OF MARSAC. 
ve ce aa Seawell. Illustrated by Gustave Verbeek. 
12mo, $1.25. 


COLONIAL DAYS IN OLD NEW YORK. By 
Alice Morse Earle. 12mo, $1.25. 


PROBLEMS OF MODERN DEMOCRACY. By 
E. L. Godkin. 8vo, $2.00. 


The Story of his Boyhood. By James M. Barrie. _ With 11 full-page Illustrations by William Hatherell. 


y,’ J. M. Barrie’s story, is going to have a wider interest than any he has written, 
with, perhaps, the one exception ot ‘ The Little Minister.’ Personally we prefer the new story. The subtle mixture of humor and pathos is 


THE LAST QUARTER CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES—1870-1895 
By E. Benjamin Andrews, President of Brown University. With 350 Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, $6.00. 
President Andrews’ work is absolutely unique. Never before have the many history-making events of this ge been gathered together in a 


historical narrative by a competent hand. The illustrations, prepared at a A vey pene are remarkable for t 
with absolute historical accuracy. Since its publication in SCRIBNER’S MAGAZ 


By Frank R. Stockton. Illustrated by A. Forestier. 12mo, $1.50. 


“ Nowhere have Mr. Stockton’s powers been exerted with better effect than in this book. In its Pew humor and its romantic adventure it 
makes a very noticeable book indeed, and one which cannot fail to widen its author’s reputation.” —. 


MY VILLAGE. By E. Boyd Smith. With nearly 





: ir combination of artistic charm 
E the History has been thoroughly revised and increased 


hiladelphia Telegraph. 


150 Illustrations from Original Drawings by the Author. 
An artist’s sketches of French rural life. 12mo, $2.00. 


IN OLE VIRGINIA. By Thomas Nelson Page. 
With 24 full-page Illustrations by A. B. Frost, Howard 
Pyle, W. T. Smedley, C. S. Reinhart, A. Castaigne, and 
B. W. Clinedinst. 12mo, $2.50. 


LOVE IN OLD CLOATHES and Other Stories. 
By H. C. Bunner. With 12 full-page Illustrations hy A. 
Castaigne, W. T. Smedley, and Orson Lowell. 12mo, $1.50. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The 
Essential 
Monogram 


T is almost indispensable, 
since the star of decora- 
tion in household linens has 
risen so high above the artistic 
horizon, to have all articles, 
from table damasks to bed 
linen, embroidered in white 
with the owner’s monogram or initials. Equally 
essential that these be correct in design, 
properly placed, and of perfect workmanship. 
Our staff of artists and embroiderers is ready 
to carry out in exquisite fashion your every 
embroidery wish as to lettering. 

Prices are very reasonable. Our catalogue 
shows a good variety of suitable styles of let- 
ters and monograms for all purposes. 

It is mailed free on request 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


‘‘ THE LINEN STORE’”’ 
14 West Twenty-third Street, N. Y. 





Registered Trade-Mark 





For thé Church, the Social Meeting, and the Home 


The Plymouth Hymnal 


Edited by Lyman Abbott 
With the co-operation of 


Herbert Vaughan Abbott and Charles H. Morse 


Rev. Gro. W. BELSEy, First Congregational Church» 
Geneva, O., says: “I find it to be the most complete 
and satisfactory hymn-book of which I have any knowl- 
edge. No book is better fitted for congregational use, 
and none will find a larger place in the esteem of our 
churches.” 

Rev. FRANK E. KENnyon, First Congregational Church, 
Denmark, Iowa, says: ‘“‘ The Plymouth Hymnal has 
been in use in our church services for five months. We 
have found it entirely satisfactory in every respect. 
Our pleasure in the book increases every time we use it.” 


For Sunday-Schools, Prayer-Meetings, and Missions 


The Plymouth 
Sunday-School Hymnal 


Edited by Thomas G. Shearman 
and Walton N. Ellis 
This book has had the test of experience in Sunday- 
schools and prayer-meetings, and is enthusiastically 
approved wherever it has been used or seen. 


Specimen pages of either of the above books will be gladly 

sent to any one on application. A returnable copy of either 

_ will be sent FREE to any pastor, teacher, or choirmaster, 
with a view to introduction. 


THE OUTLOOK CO., 13 Astor Place, New York 
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JUST PUBLISHED! | 


Eighteen New 
Copyright Editions 


OF THE 


Genuine “Oxford” 
Teachers’ Bibles, 


“WITH NEW HELPS, MAPS pad 
124 FULL-PAGE PLATES. 


Over mpegs oe eas he former 


* By far the most hy and beautiful 
Bible The world has seen as yet 
“No description can adequately rep- 
resent all that it mcludes.” 
100 Styles, from $1.25 upwards. 
For sale by all Booksellers, - 
Send for Catalogue, 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
American Branch 
HENRY FROWDE, 

91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





ASK FORTHE CENUiye 


‘*OXFORD’’ HELPS TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE 


ing all the additional matter that is contained in the new edition of 
d” Teachers’ Bib 


Compris 
tha genuine ‘‘ Oxfor 


PLATES. Boundin one volume. At prices from 60 cts. to $1.50. 


BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS 


le. INCLUDING 124 FULL-PAGE 


One hundred and twenty-four full-page plates, with descriptive letterpress illus- 


vaca Bong og arranged as Morning, and Evening 


A Daily Sequence of Great Thoughts from Many Minds, followin 


trating Biblical Versions and Antiquities 
Bible for Teachers. Jong Primer, 8vo, cloth, red edges, $1.00 


‘‘OXFORD”’ REVISED APOCRYPHAS 
‘* The Completion of the Revised Version ’’ 
At prices frem 75 cts. upward. 


Oxford Editions of MY COUNSELLOR 


n twelve prions, with “ Key Word’ 


pH rinted in red and bla 
aper.”’ $1.50and $1 


CLOUD OF WITNESS (THE) 


Seasons. By the Hon. Mrs. Lyttelton Gell. With an intr 


being an Appendix to the ** Oxford ”’ 


Meditations throughout the 
for each month. Beautifully 
C4 with carmine borders, on the famous ‘* Oxford India 


the Christian 
uction b 


the 


Archbishop of Canterbury. Exquisitely ns, with border lines, headings, 


and ornaments in red. From $1.50 upwar 
ASK FOR “OXFORD” EDITIONS 








BPREN SEQUIERA. 

‘¢MELLIN’S FOOD has been most effica- 
tious in the cases of many sick little children 
who were badly fed and had grown thin, 
causing them to regain their health and 
strength.” % *% *% % »% 
Dr. Anselmo Sequiera, .* 
Masaya, Nicaragua, C. A. 


Write to us and we will 
send you a sample of 
Mellin’s Food or our 
book ‘‘The Care and 
Feeding of Infants, "’ free 
of charge. + + + + + + 


DOLIBER-GOODALE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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is insured to the wearer of 


Wright's Genuine Health 
: Underwear 


These are the highest grade of goods, manufactured 
only from selected pure sheep’s wool—UNDYED. 
* No dyes to irritate sensitive skins. 
; The Genuine Wright's Health Underwear 
: \ fs j can be identified by this Trade-Mark. With- 
G/7> out this stamp it is counterfeit. 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR C0., New York City 
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Absolutely Pure— 
Delicious—Nutritious 





BREAKFAST COCOA 


Made by 


WALTER BAKER & CO, Lumtep 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780 


Costs less than one cent a cup. No chemicals. 
Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 


BREAKFAST COCOA 
Made at Dorchester, Mass. 


It bears their Trade-Mark, “La Belle Chocolatiére,” on 
every can. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
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Berliner 
Gram-o-phone 





SPECIAL 
OFFER 


We will inclose 
with all orders 
reaching us 
before 
November 30th, 
1896, 
six extra 
selections, 
providing you 
mention in 
your order 
that you saw 
this offer in 
The Outlook. 











TALKING MACHINE for the family at so low a price that it is brought 
within the purchasing power of everybody is one of the latest achievements 
of scientific invention. THE BERLINER GRAMOPHONE talks distinctly, 
sings every song with expression, plays the piano, cornet, banjo, and in fact every 
musical instrument with precision and. pleasing effect. The plate called “ The 
Morning on the Farm” gives a perfect reproduction of the lowing of cattle, crow- 
ing of the rooster, the call of the hawk, the neigh of the horses, the bleating of the 
sheep, and in fact every sound which is familiar to the farm-yard. The records 
are endless in variety, including nearly every song you are acquainted with. 
Accompanying illustration shows the machine operated with hearing-tubes for 
two people ; these do not go with the machine. Hearing-tubes, so that any number 
of people may hear, are furnished at 75 cents extra foreach person. Two records 
are included with every machine. Extra records, 60 cents each, $6.00 per dozen. 
For the illustration of the machine provided with the horn, see The Outlook 
of September 26th. The National Gramophone Co. refers by permission to the 
publisher of The Outlook. 


NOTE.—We have had so many requests from Outlook subscribers that this offer be extended from Nov. Ist that we 


have decided to make the time limit Nov. 30th, 1896. 


ALL FOR $15 


GRAMOPHONE OUTFIT COMPLETE, INCLUDING AMPLIFYING TRUMPET, 
CASE FOR MACHINE, AND TWO SELECTIONS, $15.00 


We will, on receipt of price, send it, express prepaid, to any express office in the United States 


NATIONAL GRAMOPHONE CO., 874 Broadway, N. Y. 


For Sale by all Music Dealers 
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